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rpJIL immeii<^c to the merchant commerce of Gre u IVitain 

1 'VMtli Jiuhri and tlie gtt at additional security for the penuamtuu of 
1 Mulish rule 1 1 that "vast pcmnbula which must result, were a ship canal 
c i lud thi >uj;h the stu]) ot bind, slnn^^k, and b\eamp, not moic at its 
Ji i (me bt })ait lluti about se \uit} h’vc milts in width, ^\huh sepantt^s the 
Me Ltcii mean horn the Ih d ‘sea and })opuhrl) known as the Isthmus of 
> / mu t be rippueutto the hast obhcivaut person Vanous plaiib for 
e It ting tins debiuibh ohje et ha’^e been pi exposed discussed, and forgotten 
rluniigthe list lialt ecntui) nnd at the fust Me\i of the mattei it would 
se 1 that iM ire still ishii oft as €\ei flora its ac comphbhraent Ilutthas, 

liitle ulhctiou willcouMme us ib b) no means the case Much mdis* 
t I able })i(paiatnv woik has dumig tlut pciiod been successfully 
aeb \((1 Ihe chiof difficulties, liinderam c s , and hazards preMously 
b(l icdto be instpaiablo from tlm loyageto Bombay gi Madras by the 
\i ( terruuan audited Sea base, b} the \igilame and sagicity ol the 
1 (inn iiid home go\ euimcnts, and the mar\ diems progicss of seumtiftc 
)isco\ iv find unention, been lemoied or overcome That highviy of 
the H IS IS now scut me lied thioughout at e\ cry pass, sive that immediately 
]y Sue whieh coniminds it, iiid — a matter of pci haps t\cn greatu 
mipoitwe the din_,cn, unc crtauitics, and delays, foi mcily mcidc ntal to 
Ih d Se i IX iMgition, no longti exist A few woi(3s w ill suffice to establish 
tliesc tw( piopositions 

On ghiicmg at the map, the icadci will perceiic that there are three 
points or ke}s along the oierland loutc, as it is called, horn Juiigland to 
i^aste HI Indn which coronmnd, and almost, so to s) e«dv, shut it in Tliese 
No Cl \0L VI I 



CtmiaiBteftd X‘iF^t ^ ^ raOtUB. 

m at the ontraaucit of the Mediterranean; Malta^ 

'betwe^i SleSty and Afpiea. ; anchAien, by Bah d-Mandeh, the Arabian * lijato 
'<if %Jajr«,^ at the eotithem es;tj?emity of tho Bod 8ea. Were either of these 
ftdmns, Maita and Aden espeabdiy^ held by hostile forces, it is 
that, jn the event of war, this comparatively short cut to the 
Indian Qooan he inseoure, if not topractit able N^apoleon Bonaparte 

W€|ll osodereiood tW«, and it was one of the chief reasons which mducofi 
him litdare to Lord Whitworth, previous to the rapture of the Peace of 
AmihM, he would rather see the English in possession of tho hcightb 
of Montmartre than of Malta, It was not before 1831) that the fortress of 
A343^« which commands the Pass of Bab-el-Mandeb, was by a lucky tircura* 
sianUi^ tia pfpmDtV audaciously tiimod to account, taken possession of, 
andn^i^M!^ by the Anglo-lndiau government. In the next place steam has 
rendered the didlcult and dangeromi navigation, as it was always held, of 
the Bed Sea, not only practicable during seasons of tlie yc^ir, but as safe 
aa it is swift and certain Before tlmt mighty agent of both moral and 
physical progress had been appbed to ship propulsion, it was a tominon 
saying amongst nautical men* ^ that there weie six months in the year 
when 5 on could not get out, and six months in the year when ^’■ou could not 
get into the Bed ^>ea/ There is no doubt sometlimg of exaggeration in 
this saying, although in the main true enough Tliis long and narrow 
sea, 1200 miles in loiigth, and so thickly ttudded with coral leels at 
Vrii ying distant cs fromllic shore as to render it iinpcramc for -sessels of 
any (onsider.ihle Imrthen to keep the clear midHliimnc], is sw<*pt tbinugh- 
oiit its entiie extent, during the south west inoni-oon jo the Indcin Ocean, 
b} a nortli-west wind, and during the uortli-cast monsoon by a stiong 
southoily wind. Tho Bed Sea lies between the P2th and dOtli 
degrees of latitude ; its main lino from Sne^s to Bab cl-Muideb is from 
N.N.W. to 8 S.E ; and it is quite plain, ihcrelorc, that ns naM;:(ation by 
sailing vessels must be always exceedingly slow, if pnt aciommodated to 
these prevalent and alleniating winds llie «hgbt Arab and Kgj^itian 
vwols leave the ports of tlie Bed Hea foi India dm mg the south-west, and 
retuni during the north-cast monsoon. Those tmndand uuskillnl sailor‘s, 
(roeping along between the coral-reefs and the shore, and hastily anc liming 
in some friendly nook, or in tho lee of a shtheimg highland, .'it the 
slightest sign of a gale coming on usually mtupy as much turn iii getting 
from one extremity of the Arabhui Gulf to tli(‘ othrr- forty days- as the 
ancients did. A stcanier of fair speed will s>\epp tlnmic-h in foin or fi\e 
days only, and at any and every season of the yiar. and thu', one rn.uri 
difficidty and hindetanco m this route is thoioughly smmonntod 8inic 
1776 the time oc( upied m th<" overland journey has been greatly diminished. 
In that year dispatches were for the nrst time sent to Ikimbay from England 
by the Istlimus of Sueip: the winds were favourable, aiul the task was 
acoompUshed in mnetv days. Hubsequently the distaiue was tiavcrood in 
eighty days, ajid men lifted their hands in astonishment and deliglit at b(» 
v^ondetfni and unexpor tod a result. 

In 1835 a bi-monthly steam mail-^cixicc was organisod and jiut in 
operation, and the British pubbe now, everj fortniglit, receive letters posted 
in Bombay only twenty-seven or twcnty-cij.ht days previously — a great 
triumph, it miiBt bo admitted, and, as wc doubt not, the sign and precursor 





of otbOT yefc to come. 11301 tlie trial, feowwr, 

Meawier at the pereevoriaig inataiic!^ of IM w 

whom travellers to India by tbo Jathamip oif Btm to »0 

—it \^aR gravely doubted that '^eam^weels oobH be abel^Mh% 

uoiiiicaUy, employed in Bed-Sea navi^tiou, and a 

Beyrouth on the ooast of Syria to Bupluaito and FemiXi 

ill its devious, but certainly to many attraetire Ibe, 

Palmyra, ‘Tadmor in the Desert,* was reoomioein^ ^ ^ 

preference^to the passage ovesr the Isthmus by pewtotjiafewd^ bO 
■with knowledge and authority. Even Mr iMnolato’^W 'OOUtotoU 
in the practicability of ejecting a sea-way feom the to to 

Arabian Gulf Was fao complete and tmhetotkig, that be 4&cto:e4 toy 
he safely stated tliat there is not a «pot in the world wWre a tolto 
coiumimlcatiou of equal extent oouid be made with the satue teitlty) toi 
where human skill would iiroducO so great a change with so small on efto 
only ventured hvo-aud-twenty years ago to suggest '* that were it tonil 
luactkablc to employ steam-power, Bombay might be probably reached 4a 
six weeks, the distance being 7200 mdes.* When so much Jhas ahftoy 
be cn accomplished beyond the hopes and expectations of the aanguinO and 
(.onl'dont, by tlie union of energy and sdewoe, it were surely mere fo% to 
despair of ultimately br<‘akmg through the lest sole obstacle Which impoto 
the intercourse between Europe and the immense UOuntries skirti»d by to 
-Vrabian and Indian seas, * 


*Vnd this last solo obstacle must — in the paramount interest, muob 
)( SR (‘vtm of Great Britain tlian in that of India itself — be broken through, 
'J fic material interests invoiu'd arc, there can ho no question, enormous — 
ilmo.st incalculable, as icgards this country, no’W that railways and steam- 
iifivigation aio beginning lo oiieu up the vast resources of the great Asian 
pf jiiiieula,, out there are other and higher considerations thau merely 
commercial ones, ijvliich enforce the necessity of effecting a swift passage 
i<n our ships to the Arabian Sea. It is admitted by all ju«t and calndy*- 
7't a 'Oiling men, tliat England cannot, dare not, abandon the people of In&i 
whom she is slowly but surely rescuing from the impious cruelties of 
d()).i&>mg superstitious and the dexnorabsing indnences of castes. Under 
.my (. in umstanccb, howiwer threatening or adverse, they must be shielded 
mit only irom tlieraselves, but from the og^ssions of other powers. 
jVnd to defend effectively and prorEqdiy the coasts of India from insult 
and .aggression, a ship-passage through the Isthmus of Bue^ may bo one 
da\ ludispciisablo. This is easily demonstrated. The only power which 
ill ih pio&ent age of the world would be likely to assail Great Britain 
itt India is semi-civilifiod Kussia, in whose councils the project may be 
s.4id to be traditional. There is but one way in whicli she could do so 
with any (diauce of even temporary success. The land marih with which we 
I'sed to b{* menaced by certain alarmists is now generally regarded by 
{ ompetcnl authorities, who have kept in view the profetait state of military 
^fitnee and the requirements of modem armies, as a mere illusive dream; 
but if the Buez Isthmus continue sealed against us, the northern hordes 
might find u practfeabJe, and, did war suddenly break forth, an unmolested 
u»ad to Bombay or Madras. The Armenian ports on the Eupliiates are 
'vhtuaUy hi the iz&fs power; Iris transports imght deiicend tot liver to 



ii'APSBS’Kat Tfffi mandi. 

issukg li)t@ die Imllan Oeean, at wW- 
*of piri^ifi&^ndian ooaiMi Ith^iy pleased, the licet tliat 
eWp itM cUssIp^e stch ali Armament ivas slowly stntgglmg 

AtoII ifce* Gtipe* ^haf this could he doae i« plain from the fad tliat the 
> iWj^Or ^eOkthed the Persian 0ulf from the Euphrates with a fleet 
fa tho'totH*lJ£tafaft of SWbtts. ®mo, the oommamcation between the 
India would be uMmately interrupted, and the iiuading 
tmk WiS8 |«sobebility exterrainated, but not till after onoimous mischief 
end <imte sufficient to justify* according tewall fonuor 
^lte|)ierieice of the ntthless policy of the northern court, any s<M*riflce of hs 
MBtfais aetfa* l^ere need, however, be no apprehension entertained that 
Xfastfa Would indul^ fa «uch an enterprise if the expedition issuing from 
Kibe Perfckn 6hlf were certain of eneountming the fileanl-^quadron» which, 
^iNroepfag through the canal of the Isthmus, in answer to the signal that 
Wofad flame along the lieiglits of Aden, Malta, and (jibraJtai*, towards 
^reat fithain, would infallibly intercept and desti^oy it long before the 
abores of India loomed upon the horizon. TJmrc is no argument so 
potential against war, capecially with semi-barbarous powers, as the 
impossil^ity of its being undertaken with a (hanec of success. And 
even the merely passengor-route by Alexandria, Cairo, and ihe Desert 
to Huez, is entirely at the mercy of a foreign power — the Dacha of 
Egypt; and we have aeen, as lately a« 1840, the ext/cmities to nhiili 
certain statesmen were disposed to push matters in oulor to maintain a 
dominant and exclusive influence over the nilerh of tliat (ouutr'v ~ x domi- 
nant and exclusive influence, valuable only as affording the mcaua of l).iiTing 
the road, should an opportunity for dolu^^ so occur, betweeu En^dllud and 
her giant dependency. This, it inubt bo < onfessod, is by no means a satis- 
factory state of affidrs, presenting, us it does, a weak and fonseqiieutly 
^bnptiug point, at which, it might be hoped, the strong man could be 
lUKsailed with advantage and impunity. Neither muht wefoigvt diat the 
W^btem trauhit by Danama, whicli, in r(*spect of communication with rhe 
.Atiiitialasiau continent, Van Diemeids Jjand, New Zealand, has lai 

sili|wi*ior claims* 1o the route by Suez, is of slight comparutnc value as a 
ship-way to easttm Asia, the shores along the x\rabian Bea and ti^ull, and 
other adjacent countries. It is only by Buez tlvat Bomimy can be bronglit 
wjthfa lees than a mouth’s sailofPortsnioutli,and that one of our impnnod 
ocean steammwUl be able to reach tliat presideucy in a ^pau of time 
scarcely greater tlian no gi-eat while since* was consumed by a co.ich-jouiiuy 
faom Ediulliurgh to Loudon and l>aok again. 

The olyect to l>e accomplished h the bundering of t>vo \abt continonf^ 
forcible thrusting back of Africa from her banen, arid, obstrncliv 
embrace of Asia. Tliere, awaj to the eastward of the ( it> oi Alexmidria — 
the almost solo shred whhh time has spared of the w^ars mid glories 
tjf the Macedonian conqueror — ^sti’etches toward. Palestine the long, low 
Ifaa Of sand which constitutes the iiortliem Mediterranean shoio of the 
hiifaBllto baffling Isthmus. Its width from Tyneh, a village on the Modi- 
temtnao^ not far from the rufas of the ancient Pelusium ~ the termination 
of the aaftfarh, or Pelwsiac branch of the Nile, now blocked up by sand— to 
Buez on tto |Sled Bea, is not much more than seventy miles ; Tynoh being 
oajyj.bout two miles north of 31* north ktitude, aud Baez barely a mile 



mtli ci dO^ north This 1^, low }ti3t« ^ 

stones, but partially abandonal by ^ im^ «!#» m klfc® 

southward till both east and west of fhe ^u3f isi %flp 

promontory upon which Mount ^ml {|ind thd 

ht summits to tho sky--it terminates l|i tha m»i$»ewhi^ 

which tlierc liars out the waters of the RenJ Sea or Arabjisli 

been conjectured that this sea once How^ hito the 

that Africa was consequontly a h^e jislani is, 

tul, and can only be true of a time ^tteiior to authentic 

when perhaps the Delta or triangle fumed by tW M ^ KSfc 

ubo\e Cairo into the two gn;at branches wtm^ issUU 

oilici, and to the eastward of Alexandria Into the 

sufficiently wide but sliallow Boghas of liosetta and wa^tliWWis^ 

swamp ; a pcTiod when, we are told by Herodotus —tho father of 

history; I))’* tlio way, Icnowing uo mc»re of the matter, except tradMowid 

i.ibles, than wo do— lliebes was already an imperial oity^ Tho otiJy 

imperfect < oimoction of the two seas partially known to Sju^ve existed ms 

tliat by the famous 


CANAJ. or Tn» KINGS, 

that has now been closed for upwards of a thousand year*, and Swe? 
Ncry existence of which, except as a merely jtrrigatmg contrivanw, Oortaui 
1 arned apticiuanes were gi,i\ely questioning, tE the report oi iho 
(ugmeerb, who aocoinpanied Bonaparte’s exjiedition t© Kgypt at the close 
of the eighteenth century,j[»ut an end to all cavil upon the subject. ThiU 
(iinal partuUv *'onneot<>d, there can be no doubt, the Bed witlt tho 
M (hterraucau by means of several cuttings, connec'ting tho most southoru 
ui thv lakes or Ugoons of the Isthmus, called tho Bitter Lake^-i-^th© 
L'u us Amauri of Plm>, and (Voeodile Ij^ca of the Arabs— by means of the 
Ti jusiac arm of the Tvdt with the groat Lake Mcuzalah ou tho north^wesb 
of the Lsllmms, which has an outlet to the Mediterranean. Tho orJgiipi 
and pn^gress of this canal c .mnot ho vciy dlstinc tly traced, BerodotuS/ 
and repeating him, Diodorus Siculus, aniorihe iu projection to Kechoi^ 
wh<‘ lived about 600 H.c. Arislotle, Strabo. Hiny, cm the contrary, 
Ti fM its initiation to the more' than half<fhbidou'$ Sesostns, Darius of 
INrsia continued, and it is bupposed finished it, although thebonbur of 
h.a\iiig (hmc so is claimed by certain writers for J^tohney the Second. 
Herodotus it occupied four days to sail through, wiiidh, at twenty^ 
Miicc miles a day -a ratlier fast pace for ancient navigation — ^wOuJd give 
vhe actual distance, as measured by M. namely, ninety ^twp 

mile^. The point of junction with the Pelusiac branch of the Nile was at 
the ani^icut Buhastib, con«iderably north of Cairo. We wiU prebOuUy 
more exactly define its < onrse, but first it may be as well to finish wiUi its 
ohsiurc and chequered history. It was restored, afier ha%mg long fallen 
into dibusCj in the second centuryof the Cliribthui era, by the Emperor 
Adrian, w lio, in honour of his adopted tathor, named the branch of the Nile 
wluch fed it the Trajan stream or river. Tho wind-driven sands of the 
debcri, absibted by the wandering Arabs, whose trimsk-trade^ carried on by 
camels, dromedaries, and assba, the canal greatly mterfi|||[l again 



' hh^lk^ ii|» it '^fts Dot tffl tli© conquest of ^fegyj^t 

tbe ipanariil tlie Caliph Om&it,th&i it i<«^s for the k&t tune 
Qm0 k the earoe who sojat Amroti the pithily-espressetl 
ie bum the Alexaiidttei Llhteory^ for the admirable reason, that 
> oojOtakied ae^iihg mm tte was to be found in the Koran 

/ tlkOf ^e nsdese, and if more, they were false-^a story doubted by 
<p!»banY hto Wbieh Imt a atronj^ smack of fanatic likelihood about it • 
CjjHiar Ixein® driirous of re-aitabli»hiiig a safe and comparative!} 
&(& coMatmlcation betwecai the YaUey of the Nile and the holy city of 
Meeoa, eirdered the restoration of the works. The narrative of this laa 
to improve aud render serviceable the ancient camd by tlie 
as given by an Arab histeman, is worth i*chttmg. ^ There 
wriM Abdidlidi ben Saleh— *wo quote from a French tranSation — ' a cruel 
<^tth at Medina in the eighieet^tlt year of the Ilcqira (a. d. 039), under 
the caliphat of Omar, Prince of tlie Faithful. Omar (‘onsequently to 
Amron, who was in Egypt, in the following terms : — From the servant of 
(iod, Omar, Prinoe the Faithful, to Amrou ben 151* As, greeting 1 
«wear to thee by my life, 0 Amrou, that wliilst thou and thino ate U\ lug 
in abundance, you care notluujr though me and mine perish of want. Conic 
to our help thou. Come! God wjU rejjay thee.” T(* this pressing mb 
sive Amrou replied; “ From Amrou ben 151 As, to the servant ol (iod 
Omar, Prince of the Faithful, greeting. I to thy lieJp : 1 c onu ! I 
send thee a convoy of beasts of burden, of whith the first will reach rhc( 
whilst the last is still with me.” This, considering Amrou was in th< 
Valley of the Nile, seems a rather long string of animals, more espcc idlly as 
they marched, wc are assured, closely at each other’s heels, though in singlt 
file. Omar was delighted, and detenuuicd to promote a constant and 4'as^ 
intercourse between Arabia and «^o fruitful and abundant a countu vs 
Egypt. Uaviug with this view sent for his general, he thiu> iiddr^.s^cd 
him: Amrou, the Most High has delivorcMl Egypt to the Faith rul It 

is a cAuntr} abounding in riches and eatableb of every kind. 1 n.ust pi ofit 
by the opportunity aftbrded me by Ood himself to insure abundance ioi 
the inhabitants of the holy cities, and provisions for all Moslem Fc>r 
this purpose a mnal mui»t bo dug from the Nile to the Kcd Hea.” Amrou 
communicated llus order to the chief men of Egypt, who wore in despair 
at the thon^t that thcii country was to be impoverished tx) foi^d llic 
hungry Ara&, and they prevailed upon Amrou to return to Omar and 
say^ that although it was tnio that ahip* had once saih^l from Egypt to 
Ainvbia, the canal had become so completely bloiked up th.vt it would 
be impossible to re-open it, and to attempt to' do so would cost enormous 
stmis. swear to thee, Amrou,” replied the calipli, “b) Him iu 
whOae hands is the soul of Omar, that I do not believe thee The 
Egyptians have persuaded thee to exaggerate the difficulties cf the c/innl, 
but I will punish thoe if thou dost not dig the canal, so that ships mav 
sail thereon.” * 

This imperative command Amrou dur^rt not disobey. The canal was re- 
opened, and its junction with the Nile removed to near Cairo, in order to 
incroaaa thaikd and volume of the water by wJiich the canal was fed. Tt 
continued about ^ century and a half, during which it bore the name of 
the Canal of thf^FWiiice of the FaithM. Tliis higli-sounding designation did 
0 


prest^m il Ikna tt$ ^ ^^Xk h^i0h 

of the dee^art , and bo w<di <hd ihbf -pei^om tkm m m I^Hk 

before stated, it becam »o enUi% ob^NraMl Hhe 
years, that a dispute Hd ansen as to 1*01% m 

a navigable passage tiB th^ publication of the m&mjt Mf Vki^f 

say« Amrou redog the canal in the 23<l of iiie Ifeg^ra, it ni< mm 

that It was hnishtd m $tt xmntjiB , »q thnt dm the aev^Sinlh 
from the Nile to the |ted 6ieft It was &i«lly hlochod ^ m 07^ 
ac carding to Ben Ayafr— having endured abont 135 years oi%. 

i t commenced at about a mile and a half tern aUd waei earxtod H at 
nortli westerly diicction till it readied the Imrn of the 3fette 
distance of about thirteen miles TIM basin, which i» twenty^eevon 
long, and from five to seven wide, fonocd the »ec o«d ditieion of the Oiwtul 
01 piifesage Jtb bottom ift from twenty to Mty feet below |iigh-wn^fee%«t 
hue?, and at present it contams no watm except m ilie lowest parts, ^ 
suriac e bemr covered with sahne mcrtistatumB^ mi the cavernous 
below senuK mg distmcUy beneath the feet. om towponm, at tlu noilfera 

end of ihf basm, iIk canal was earned through te long wmb or vaUey^ 
tlu ^sind ot Goshen of the Israelites, acorn ding to dofteplms and othcn^^^io 
the Ukt Ahaceh The ljottoni,of this valley istfenty feet helowthe suif*^ 
loimdii)*^ deseit, and about as much beneath the kvel of thv* Ajndidan 
Gull 1 0 oxcludf the waters of thi Nik when at fiOod, tho, wa<h was 
lu by traus\cise dikes at Abaceli, Itas^ol Wadi, and ^mapmim The omml 
1 m along the noi th side, and was c?amcd by anothfr fiem Abateh 

) lluba‘113, on the Pclnsiao or eastern ami of the Nile, a faitliei dietanfe 
it twelve miJcs Tlu continatneof locks wa*^ ufiknown to tJit ancients, 
ml heme gieat practical \lifli(iilties aro»e from the different and varying 
ii ights of the iSik and the Kid Sea The level of the Arabim Gulf, 
Lcpt foi a lew wiokb during tin flood of the Nile, is tonsiderablv above 
ihit n\tr and suppowng the canal to have Ifeen dear tlironghout, thm 
w )ulcl lia\t. poured a stieain ol salt bnne mto tho fresh waters of the 
ntied stream, and Jis the mliabitank of the I)clt« Ime only Nile wnter 
It } use, iHitt falbng lately and scantily in Egypt, this could not oi iomm be 
pci iiittcd The canal must conseijuently have been so contrived as to be 
hliiM ofi fiom the Nile when it bad sunk below the kvel ot tlie Red Bea, 
Slid It IB also quite clear that the canal never absolutely d<d’Oucbed mto the 
(luli ot ^uez the waters ot which w^te no doubt aititjcroBy admitted only 
in lihciont quantiticfc to supply the place of the ’vanished Nile^ The 
t m 1 of the Kuigs — its ancient and ceitamly appropriate titk — was 
b oTji iJurt> SIX to hfty five yards in width, and in depth about fifteen feet r. 
i Inn Ba\s tbnty Of this communication— mnety-two mdes in length — 
upwards d sixty wcic cot by human labour, ^and half ol that art:^<ial 
constriu tion is,’ says Mr Maclaren, * now so perfect, (»■ so bttle damaged, as 
to re(][uire little more than cleaning to render it again navigable ’ 

This 1 -. pretty nearly all that is known and guessed at roncejcJimg thi» 
great one lent work, begun and earned pemistentH on, m t^ite of mpeated 
failure^, m tunes when these islands were uninhabited swamps and foreBlB, 
and finally ibandoned to neglect and rum as long suxii as Alfred lived and 
icigned it may now be ooi piivilege and ^ory to restore, co*a|jl(gka, and 
pcifoct, a highway for Europe through those once ikmous coiEWeSj and 



TAjemst m mons, 

iiikJ astto^t^ by the liigfeeBt of all ^$cHnjSjB^tho^ of 
W ©$iain^€k*^tlwfe Dfow aterilo a»d tqS^id ijotTgiefi of wations that in 
th# mw and of tfbe worM oa^Hhitod a con^derable degrea of 

and ciVilMlanu And before i^roceeding with the dry details of 
to ha let ns panse awhile to sttrvey the remarkable 

iMditida coiM^eeled with the Isthmus: to mark some of the seenos in 
t^e i^igaotie pa43K>rama unrolled by ages until the red^cross Bug of ilroat 
fai* heyoiid the iMm ^mk of the old world— 
pS&f(0i» the horlaon, birngie^ whh it the light of a new dawn, the 
%|kp$afger itud algo, let m hq)e, of a renewed life of hope, progress, 
peace. 


a TfiE iBTimus Am m boundaeiks. 

Thi Isthmus of 8uea, say geographers, is bounded on the west by liio 
Ixmdtii of the Kile, on the east by the Arabian desert of El lyh, on the 
south the eastern desert of Egypt and the Red Sea, and on the north 
hy the Mcditeirancan — a description as barren as the place itself. The 
vWnago of the obstmoting belt of sand, shoU^, and Jakes, deserves and will 
repay a closer examination. 

On the west Iks Egypt, the land of misrule and superstition, where 
firpm the beginning of the long line of Pharaohs a slave race of men )uvt 
toiled beneath the yoke of idol or of tyrant. Previous])', perhap*^. a com 
paratively purer, higher civilisation existed. Manctlio’b inteimiiuble 
dynasties may be dismissed, like most early genealogies, with a '»nuk of 
contempt : they are like corpses which retain a semblance of life and 
^reality only whilst sheltered in darkness frOm the air of day, and at tin 
fewt ghmee of light which falls upon them, cnunlde into fcaluiilc"^, 
Ulidktingmshable dustt Still if it be true, as Plutarch asserts, that this 
insoription was found ui>on an ancient Egyptian temple ‘ I am nil that 
ti^s been, is, or shall be^^ — a long time must be stippused to have elapsod 
before that testimony and revelation could have been sbmed o\ct and 
elSneed by croc odik and cow worship. But obscure and unc ertain «s may 
be the old chronicles of Egypt, we discern clearly, thotigh faintly and at ir 
0 % Abrahfun, the iSither of nations, journeying thitberw*arcl when thcic was 
famine in the land of Canaan; and nva centuries nearer to us theie stands 
broadly and grandly out, in foregiound of a heroic put me, the 
Obmmanding and colossal figure o^’ Moses— tlu^ general, di live nr, mul 
lawgiver of his people, the hist onan who wrote a thousand )cais beton 
UeSPOdotus— we see him lead the fainting Israelites by the GuH of Sue/ 
ytmdeu*; and as we do so, fancy that we hear, mingling with the' clainouis 
of hk tertor-fctricken followers, the trafnp and shouts of the pursuing 
B^yptiana, the roar, tumult, horror, and despair of the catastrophe that 
overtook tliem, and the btraine of the triumphant h) mn uplifted six hun- 
dred yem before Homt-r sang the mythic glories of that Greece for whidi 
Cecrops, Cadmus, and others, were belting out iVom Egypt at about tiu' 
iTOietimteMthe Jews’ departure. ‘Whcno\er,’ wiys bikbuhr, 'you ask 
an Arab wheate tho Egyptians were drowned, he points to the part of the 
bhore where you ere standing,’ There is, however, ono particular ba> 



twmtm ^ stjsas/ 

whm, in tb0 mring of tlniif w»i?0ra, th6f 
•<\'aiUng8 of ghoata af JluaausVs mky. Tha SlK 
land a niyatery iitraa that to the oid j Mm Ctear, wft^ ^ 

m Egyptian j^ieat on the ove of the ha^ of ofhM to Wttdoia 

hH anny, empire, Cleopatra, if the priest wo«M hntsSM»w!^4ith)N>yi%e^^ i 
sonrocB of the river ; so restless and ponretfol in ihs^ higher 
is the desire to lift hot a comer of the trhich siniMi tbe'^ seOS^ j0f 
this inscrutable universe. They were poor geogteS^fdtoa, i^bcwe ^tthers of 
the world. What becatue of the Eoi^rates brfw Bahyton a 
point with many of the most learned of them; but tim Mo iiiystea^ 
admittedly an utterly unfathomable one, * Qucprere mjmi JMKr aaicl ♦hiyi 
as expressive of aii utterly unsolvable problem. The EmpeVor Jidkh; 
who refused credence to the divine message enunciated in Judea, oo*iH 
however, readily believe that the god Serapia esaused the rise of the ftir- 
t ill sing flood— 'the ruins of a temide dedicated to which idol are, we may hire 
mention, still to be seen at Berapeum, at the northern extremity of thr^te^ 
Lake in the Isthmus. But long bkore Oa«r and Ckopatra^ Ale^tandar^ 
the Macedonian victor, had looked with the same of miisated wander 
upon tlie apparent inexplicable phenomenon exhibited by ijhm Mile. This 
ronowned warrior was, however, a man of action iltoire than of seirttmont, 
und lie determined to turn the river, whatever its ssmrcteH miaht be, to 
e( count in iacilitating the intOrcottme between hk kingdom 
'] here were two modes by wMch this object could he one by the 

Persian Gulf, and the other by the Bed Bea, Alexander detuuiinnd to 
tuail himself of both ; and Aluxsndrxa, intended to be tlte empotumi of tho 
uTus ei^e, was bviilt westward of the Isthmus, at the only point of tiie desert 
v\li< re a good haibotir exisfs; and a caml, forty-eight mdt*s in lengtli, was 
mu lo the Canoptif branch of the Nile, lids wjwb no doubt a con^^iderable 
voik lor such a time, and may jxirhaps heve tolerably suMced for the 
infantine commerce of the j)eriod, but is of slight avail in helping forwnW 
tl\e giant traffic of these days. The great conqueror parsed away without 
Ica'vjng any permanently bonefieial jm|«*e«s behind hun; and Egypt, 
sue cpssivoly the prey and sla% u of Bomain, Satsacenie, Turkish despots, to 
<ippt down to our own times, still a fbttei^od. degraded helot, and never 
more so than during the app4>rent devation she atttdneKi during the 
1 ( tiKu scless rule of Mohammed AU. The msane efforts of 'tot man to erect 
hi8 pac halic» into a great naval power, independent of the Ottoman empire, 
and a sort of small riial to that of Great Britain, which it was tho fiwfliion 
a fc w ^ ears since to extol as an inspiration of eminent iioUtical prmience, 
«iiflu.icutly attests tho range Of Ids governmental sagacity. He had, 
however, let us admit, some eXou&e in the applause and incitements uf his 
European flatterers and parasites, IVince Buckler Muskatt’s book, in 
1S39, gia-vcly asserted that the slups and sailors of his higyptian Highness 
were scarf oly, if at all, inferior to the British that he had seen at Meta- 
llic English smunen might perhaps be a trifle, only a trifle, smarter in 
their evolutions; but that was positively all This was written only a 
few raonilib before the numerous and gmid-looking Es^’ptian fle^ vrem 
blockaded in Alexandria bj’’ the Am two-decker, and a sloop of warl 
rnqucstiouably it was tlie tiaroy’s poasesaion of the Isthmus of Sue^, 
of this important key tp British India, which gave him such exaggerated 
>0 01 ^ $ 



iia iU ^ iwl Ijhe iiiifc%-ffmbl!*aw 

p£ii^k« ftt 3ym tv-W we«e ultinmteljr m pd4j wad effectoaljiy dqfijficfced, 
Oi»e m!iy to«dcw»l woaf4c Jby MobAmaiOd du*eotiom wu Ibe 

d^g^g <mt of tbe iDopal omootiixg AieJswtkdm wltii Aifeh on ilio Cauoptic 
Isira^ oC tike USk, wad thorob j llwdlit^aitlng m degree Uie route to 
C^im. Bat oven tbe }u>mm of tbiB aohievemeat^mia Biamed or 
^ % the reckless feodly tl*o viceroy displayed iw its execution. 

!r3rt?ei%4^ thousand of the FeB^, ooropelled to lahour at the cwial^ 
aniseraMy from the fioverity of the labour imposed upon them^ 
i|Wd ]aOk of sufSi^ent jmsteuwaoe during tho ten montlts the occuided^* 
they Irene buried/ says Mr Bt dohu, * like so m^y dogs in the banks 
Of tibh ijwaat’ No wonder liunailiiie should exdaiui as he did in 1840 : 
^<>t]iroMldren could imt dnd a veil thick enough to hide the sliame of their 
did we^go to war in support of Mohammed Aii/ The treal y of peace 
in January 1841 substantially restored much of tlm sultan's 
wuterily in Bgypt; and it can scarcely be supposed tliat the Ottoman 
on^emr, if ekme&tly pressed^ would refhso his sanction to a maritimo 
hi|^Tway so essential to the security of the dominions of his over-faithful 
Bdtisli ally, and opposed to the interests or legitimate ambition of no 
people On the eartli. And his Highuoss of Egypt> warned by the example of 
Mohammed AU, would scarcely offer, ive imagine, any prolonged resistance 
to the wishes of Urn sultan of ilic Ihirks and the qtioeu of Great ButaiiL 
In this respect, then, we arc also in a much more hivourablp position for 
the eaceoution of the project than formerly. 

Turning towards the east of the Isthmus, we perceive Lhe'chisert of FJ 
Tyh beu-lsrael (tjtc Wandering of the Children of Israel; trending xiortlnvai d 
tiU it roaches the taUe-huid of Judea; and >VG6t of that tabic land, and 
north of El Tyh, there stretches along towards the isthmus the couuti) ot 
the Philistines, called by the Arabs io tins day the Phiiii of Fahl^tin. To 
tlfce soutli of Suex is the Wilderness of Sin, and the pass of the Wadee 
Bholal, through whicli, according to Uunikluirdt and others, the despairing 
teaelkcs were led by Moses to the vicinity of Mount Sinai, and h thus 
described by Mies Martinoau in her ♦ Eastern life It was necessary to 
diatUiOUut, not eb much on account of the steepness of the ascent, ivliich 
was In fac*^ a loaig aig-xag staircase, as of its narrowness, A baggag<i 
caxnel filled the space completely ; and if one of Umse should press agaiu^vi 
a iriddm camel, the rider's limbs wouhl probably bo oruslied ugain^t the 
rook, * . . . The heat was like tlic zuoulh of a furnace, and I shouhl iiardly 
ham supposed myself on om* owe finniliar eartli, but for the hu-ds whi('h 
up in the sunsliine, and the dragon-Hies that Hitted hy. 1 now^ seemed 
'to Ibol for the first time true pity for the wandering Hebrews. What a 
|daoa wills this for the Hebrew mothers with their sucking-babes I They 
who had lived on the banka of the uevi^^fiiilmg Nile, and drank their full 
ssi its sweet waters, must have been aghast at the asi>cct of a scene like 
abi% where tlm eye, wandering m it will, can see nothing but bright and 
atidwisit rocks, and a sky without a cloud. As I thought of their fevered 
cjllidbem Imploring water, and tiieir own failing limbs where there was no 
shade in iu rest, 1 could imagine the agony of the Hebrew Others, 
and weB <(S«5*mee their dospairii^ ary ; “ Give us water that we may drink. 

b» this jbhat hast hrmlght us up out of the land of Hlgypt^ 





to k$a «i»d mu catifc ^simf Vkmbmi^ 

yo made us to coi»e onA <rf S?|ypfc to bfitu; m Jt U 

m pkoc of" seed) m of figs, (m of irkeS) or of m»tekar {» 

thtro any -watef to took.” They hm tlm 4fm of their 
wandering, when the iJeeshnw of the KSe ra^ “vlWi U 'irti? 

Iwanoe, and it was hder io the year itoa ifdhm ^ trardW isim th 
thorn the sun was more acordiing than tons? and the oohad 
wator-opnrsoR had beoome dry dust; and, as Burckfasrit fens^ at 
eaihcr seascm, the scanty foliage of the thorny aoadk was a^ ao dMl «i^ 
crisped with the heat as to Ignite with a spark* The Uf ^ 
lative and instructed Mosea must hate been strong to hnat Itha up Inaarih 
a scene , and what must have been the ehtmour and Umi^ of m darii^ 
multitude, whose hope and courage had been mttmgukhedh^ilu^ 
which yet loft their domestic adettions in all tberr Btreu^« At «i|a^ 
st^p wo found the scriptural imagery rising up before our 
imagery of o\ enshadowing roOks, sheltering win^ watOT'-bmkB, sind ra^ 
^Umg the pools . even we relmvod our mental oppression with mnaiOty 
Jike this ! ’ 

Yffc farther to the wrath, and east of tlio Ked Sefit^ H<%» that 
jn:^i (1, end irregular triangle, four times as large as hWioe, Otaafuusmg the 
three AiabiasH-^hc iStqny, the Bandy, and the Happy. Happy Arah^ 
(Antbia Felix), m rrhich was the Blieba of the Bortptures, 
ihi high lands of a thousand miles extent of coast washed by tha lumas 
(Hvan, anti fmitiul m herbage, iruits, and flowers; the land of ftankhioto^, 
oi LotlbC. and anciently oigoid and precious stones, asnd cuiraased front aittiKek 
}>\ land ])y the stony and sandy deherts which extend along the lied Sea, 
‘‘tuUh over to the rersian Grulf, and away towards Jeruss^^, Byria, imd 
t b Euphrat cs Till the capture of Aden by tiie Bntiiih no Kuropemi pwer 
ikts evei held actual possession of any part of Arabia -naot even the Ihmiaiis* 
Oito of the armies of the Emperor Hadrian perished miseiably tlmm; and 
It quite certain that only a great maritime power couM make any par- 
Tiianeut unpicbsion upon it This is the countiy of liagar and 
and }et Uiamly pobbcased by th^ descendants — ^tho still untamed cbilAun 
ot iIk desert. This is the laud, too, of Ua, in which it k tliought the 
solemn and magnificent drama of dob and Ins eounfaellors inspired and 
pouiw-d foith in jirophet verse Mere also it was, we know, that in the 
he\futh century of the ChnsUan era, when &U of ^iritual meaning that 
nlU( htd to thtir primitive forms of worship Imd nttedy departed, a^ the 
im of Abraham, with divining arrows in hk bauds, mvided celeatkl 
hoiiours with Hobai, AI Hat, Al Usaa, and other numerous biooka of wood 
a id htonc, a tnmipe(|voice pealed for^ from Mecca, pimdaimiiig tlie great 
tinth lind the debasing Action which constitute the formula of the ihith of 
I^lam^ ^ La ilkh il Allah; Mohammed Kesonl ABalil ^ ^ There is no gmi 
hut God, and Moliammcd is his prophet whldii to tMs day 

from the bps of a hundred and flity mUlions of human beings; and there, 
on the western shore of this Araby, along which it h hoped the merehaift 
navies ol Europe may soon A*oe}y sweep, stands the Caaba of Meoea, 
Iiglited nightly by hundreds of iamps^ which illumine ^ swarthy flaitum 
of a midtitude of devotees, oflering th^ pn^ere to Allah besido the Imly 
Black Btone and the sacred Zem well, they teli you> pcMed out 



%r tk^l^ the m ii^h>M erf 

idoSSe^ r^i^t&i Ijy tim great Td^)bea3cfli:, A mrveS<»wa infittenee 
i^d that nwV w)*^ * 11ii{jw& are wo gc4s< If tell yoo/ rai^ omt 

^ deeett i^aetee; * rul^f Tith oU wasL, awd the flies stick on 
these are wood, I tdl yoe,^’ kindling a firo in the hearts of t]m 
^at^eaiastiip Arabs-- the Italians trf tiie lilast, m they have been tightly 
oaHe^M^rW strept like a tempeet oi flame o>er a large portion of tho 
ear<h^ JRwia embtacod the faith; Egypt, In^, btowed their dusky fore- 
hand hi^ath the flashing sword of Islam ; Constantinople savr the sun go 
^doftn nikon the oross and rise upon tl|e orescent; Spain sank beneath the 
^Wlo^tn yi^ke; and till the victory of Charles Martel mtored eahn and 
lodfldanoe to startled Christendom^ it appeared probable that the religion 
ijhe sword would triumph over the whole of the partially-civilised globe, 
^e omitrasts which Arabia present, striking and peimhar as they ate, 
gteafly tend to excite and strengthen the imaginative and supersti- 
t{i^ ebaraotor of the Arab. Amidst pathle-^ sohindes of sand and rock, 
a te^iant garden, as at Tayfa, suddenly blossoms amidst the thirsty, and 
wilderness; vineyards, in<h green pastures, tho pomegranate, the melon, the 
palm, the lotus — every variety of Eastern frmt and flown flourish thcie in 
rich luxuriance. We smile at their tradition that Tayfa was floated at tin 
Deluge to its pi*esent site; but i\e cannot mar\el that the Ai'ab Hlumld bo 
powerittlly impressed with the ditme work of r roative mercy, brought out in 
such b<fld relief npoiitliope parched and bancii sands, visibly neated aimclst 
imttwid sterility and dearth! The dweller in the deceit, oppiMsodashe 
must he by an over-present sense ot human helples^ncMR ; waudning a*' 
he does amidst a moving sod, whuli the breath ot Allah may in an in^tuiit 
convert into pursuing armies, eompai*ed with whose swift speed the lb et 
dromedary is slow and laggard , (iei>eading for Ifle itselt upon the scattnod 
spiingB of water, tho sudden palm and beibage, which well -up and 
j£>UliBh in unexpected plates — tables spread forth at intervals b) an unsi t n 
amrdfal hand, it must seem to him, for the esi>Gcinl sii-mimncnt of the 
fainting wayfarer; and overarched by those mteneely -flashing eyes ol 
heaven, wJueh look down from Kasteni skies — mu^t ever lie an inipros- 
sioimble, enthmdastic l>eing, prone to euperstition, but always eagorlv 
listening tor spme clearer, more distinct levclation of the mysterious Town 
by whose wonderR he is for ever and so p*dpably simounded. Tins ton- 
ameration may weigh with many persons with much greater force lluu any 
eommercial advantages tliat more direct and %ile means of int<reoiUK* 
with such countries may offeu Superstitious, and in some suit devout, as 
ihf Arab may be, his morality is ot the lowest kind; but Ire (punt coJJimou 
the Idgher civilisation ot the west could not but Ultimately lub oh the 
idhfly incrustation of oastern somi barhaiism m widen ho has been ior so 
lUany ages enveloped. We do not think it would requiro a long time to 
ommt the years of Black-Stone and 2iem-Ztm sanctity after a locoinotive 
shall have begun to hiss and puff in their vicinity. The steam hone 
pi^(;;}liims ® le<Son of intellectual sapi^ionty which the dullest minds com- 
prehwii; and there can be little doubt that, greatly by its agency, the 
venerativ^ pro^position of the Arab might be tiained hi a better directum 
than it is 1 ^ presenWjust as other Asian abominations and supeitititionf* 
arc gradually yfeldmg to the resistless momentum of its influence, A 
II 



failwy and tia mt k>t caj^ U iW ^Mm 

tm m togeiiet ; mA Hippm wh<|t fegcw ^ Wtmte* tte^,a)ihEi otli^r 
laiwtmi in<^tk», tha tefonaa^n tmmA. W^ ioo 
Ij^t us now direct ont attention to tbe 
the Bktt) where etaM» the fbrtreee ot lai»t 

stone on this M^aea ronte fh>m Bnglend to Aomha^r, t^n a 
tainous peninaoja oonnected whh the n)alhi4nd hy a isj^ of aand 
It ym hero, we are told, the ships of Solonson met those froihia& iWd 
the land of Ophir, and eatchanged products. In the daft® Cknst^fttine 
it was a great and {krpuloufi city, and the seat of a fflutM&wi hinikvj^^ 
Three tentnries afterwards Mohammed preached t?mre, piasded m Ub 
towers the green banner of Islam, and it w«t», there (to be Ifto 
the chief mart of Arabia. Fatalism ^id its ruinous eittod at A^ # 
elsewhere, and the Turkish conquest So thoroughly Ooimdeted the W#*fc 
of desolation, that In 1836 it contained only ninety decaying housas^ 
iwliahited by shout 600 meagre Arabs. There wore, however, a very nmhe* 
rv)us race of long^tailed monkey8<-^the transfdmmd remmmti aoots^dlng to 
Arab tradition, ol the once mighty tribe of Ad, whoSe tocidnl seat is hy 
tlie same authority declared still to exist some where in ^explored 
wilderness. As a sufficient proof of the fonn(Hly»‘3oinri»billfig^ or, at ^ 
events, poi»ulous condition of Aden, wo msed only meh^kh its wells, 
about 3(K) m number, bored through the solid rock, ntotiof thw to 
the depth oi nearly liOO feet; its numerous riHuimlrs aiid eht^eiioa; 
and its immenho bury iug - ground. Aden is surrounded bf a Uadlcii 
bnny desert of lava and volcanic sand, having neither water, tatu, imr 
^lirul)- -clusters of barren yocks, which might fitly be likened to heiq^s 
of fused coal out of a glass house, and the sea. The neoessity Of tlce rock- 
1)01 cd wells was comsequcntly a vital one, and by their means Aden is 
])U)itifully supplied with that lare luxury of the East^pure, fresh Water. 
Tliree years only after tlio English obtained possession of the place 
the population had increased to 20,000; and now, it is said tMrty 
thousand Arabs, Hindoos, Kublans, Albanians, Copts, Jews, negroes, 
tr.ifhc and wrangle in its (Towdod bajcaara. The fortification'? have been 
lepcDicd and ^trengthenecl, and it is garrisonod by a conaiJerablo British 
ior( t There are iow incidents in Anglo-Indian history more curious and 
( hai icteribtK perhaps than 

THC CAPTtnKE OP ADEN, 

Ol iiioje illustrative of the promptitude, sagacity, and rcbolation with whkU 
iho actne agents of Bntish government in the East seize upon mid turn 
jortunate iUKidents, unexpected chances, to swift account. Uiik key of the 
Arabian Oulf and lialf-way stage between the Isthmus and India— it is as 
nearly as may be midway between Bombay and Baez — ^is situated at a few 
miles’ distance only from Bab-el-Handob, and eager glances had loi^ been 
turned m the direction of the coveted spot Its precise contUtion, and the 
great usmjs to which in British hands if might be turned, had been clearly 
and elaborately set forth in nmu^tons papers tod pamphlets, duly kbelled 
* Aden,’ among the archives of BombayiMadras^ tod Calcutta, but it was not 
till 1837 tliat an opportunity ooowed of tmmfng that knowfetlgc to account. 





opilortttjdty va« os^i^ feebed*) IWvi^s to tliat 

va^ immoiim %u^ re<i&hed tbo IiadiKii go^^vmi ilukt iSb mdtai^ of 
liidi{d^^ a plftee abcmt Verity miiaa tttrtfc-imt of Atoii, coadaotitog 
littb baltar than a ooatomon pbndorer and pirate towards 
Arab aiid owner that chanced to he wrecked on the ooa»t* As this 

inditldnaV whfSjiae name was SuHan Mlncmssin ben^Fondtel beti^Abdnl 
Kevone^ hm*Abdallee, was the mW of Aden, the intell%ence was 
listened to with great mtere^^t by the Bombay autboriticfi, and orders wero 
gjlvnn to the !^thh naipal officers o» the station to keep a sharp look-out 
np<m Ms actions* The sultan, howevear, was pnideni enough to abstain from 
h^erleriTig witlj vcsficls and persons under the protecticnj of the Knglish 
till 1637, when a stronger teiuptatlou than nsual fell tn his way, and he 
fetod himself af once and irredeemahly in tlie iron grasp of the Piiilistmes* 
In jphat year the Dmah Don^hf^ a "vessel of 225 tons burden, the property 
of ti>e ti^dar Kawaub of Madia<=i, sailed from that port for Juddah, laden 
with rice* augar, flour, clotli, and preserves, and Iiaving on T>oard sevoral 
{i%ri]ne <jf i><?th sexes Iwiind for Mecca The cargo of the 7)m^ Dowlut 
Wl been insured for £20,000, a stun greatly above its valuo, and the 
fcupeuargo, or agetil of the owners., oontriied to strand the ithip in a bay 
about seven miles distint from Aden, on the morning of the 17tb of 
February 1837* lu conformity with sharp Arab practice the vcm^cI 
plundered of everytJiing portahh* it conbiined, and the ]n&.sf nger^t sti ipped 
of every article they possessed, except the clothes actually on their baiks. 
The females especially were brutally ill troated, and hut "for tlu kindness 
of the Peer-Ofi^eh of the tomb of the Hhoik Jlydroos, the putnin saint 
of Aden, they would have been utterly unable to continue thcii )mim» v 
All this wiw done by the treaoherems (‘oimivaiice of the suhan of LahnLe 
who of (ourse obtained tlm lion’s sj‘.»ie of the plunder Doubts ho^\ovu, 
of the [xrft'Ct prudence of his bold vtiitiirc app‘M to have earb dawjc (i 
upon the hultan’e iwind, foi the naquidtth, or captain of tlie IMmh Doirht, 
was obliged to sign a paper befoio lie (ould have Aden, exoneiating 
the authorities there (»f all blame in the matter of the piotidcr of the 
^-Inp. News of the allair soon rear bed the JlritiKh ,igent at Mocha, nnd 
Faptom Harris of the Indian navy, happening to aiTisi at that port shmily 
alterward^, aIxI instantly juneiviiig the high aicomit to which the opp>i 
tunity might be tnnied, st t oil at once for Idcn, to make jiersonal and 
cxait inquirits upon the *sub)e(t The dt*\n at fuAt \f htiuentH denn d all 
cognisance or partiupatiou in tin* pJiiiuler of the snip, <>i the ill tK.itnnnt 
of the crew and pass^ngcis, althon.di the stolen propirt} \va^ <it the Aoiy 
time being publicly sold lu the ba/aar, and he cxlubilod the pqier 
by the captain of thcD/m/ Domlut as conclusive e^i<Lmo that he, the 
sultan at least, was perfectly fiec from blame in the matter At hist, 
howe^xw, finding that Captain Harris was not to be de^^ei^ted liy 
assertions, however hold and vehement, he offered that genllman oim or 
two cabloa, and a few old stores, as all of the plunder ho could discover. 
Captain Harris declined this very handsome odei, and immediately aftci- 
wards stit' out for Bombay. The iutolligence he lironght excited the livelie&i 
mter^bt in .Sir Kobert Grant and the other authorities thete, and it 'wus 
instantly, unonimouBly, and indignantly resolved that full compensation and 
icdress "loi the butrago on the British ilag ought to be at once pcremjitonly 





enforced, md. tltdt ti^ «Mito9!i/ could in m Wf etfbrd that Oe^in^eatioit and . 
redreaa effonbnaUy 0x003^ ^ tho cewifen of Aden as a oaal Ibp the 
fiteamm to and ^ Buex 9^ Jlin^, and Ita hfltbonr m a poit 
Before acting deeJeiToly* howoret, It vtm neceeaaiy to tiko anatter 
to tlie supreme cotmc 0 at Calcntta. In the meeaatee Oh^talh Etoxab ctmM 
return to Aden, again fomtally demand redre*»% and at the smnh lini? imnreas 
upon tlie stiltan that the cc&hion of the fortreas and port of Adhn, 
merely in trust as a coal ilep6i and |>lace of refuge, and M a reasonable 
rent, say about the amoont levied at the time as dirdes tm the date^ boats 
iirhicih arrive there at on© season of the year in great nmnbets, and othsr 
tradhjg vessels from Mocha and the Egyptian ports (m the fted goa, woiild 
aurprisingly smooth away the otherwise immense obstacles to m anricajste 
luriangement Captain Harris appears to have executed hfe mission with 
great skill and spirit. He left Bombay In the Buejs steamer, but 
with the sloo]W»f-war Cbotf^ on hie way, ho shifted to Imr, shnewdly ootn-^ 
eluding that she would intimstp the serious aspect of the business moise 
effectively tlmn the pacifSo packet The snltan of LaMdge was sbsent fnan 
Aden, and the negotiation was clrriilSd on with his mm Homed;, and has 
son-in-law — an individual with a name as long as his father- in UwV, 
being Synd Mhoosiu ben-Bynd "West b«n-Haman ben-Ali Buffran 
in T\hom he, the soltau, appears to have reposed great roni^dcnce. 
The first thing Captain Harrm did was to seek out the Peer Uadeh who 
had <?hewn the pilgrims kindness, and present him with a gift of fifty 
<rownh, and a haitdsome leftter of thanks from tlie Bombay authorities, 
'fbe next was to demand restoration of the stolm property. Tldswas 
<d)1ained to a oonsiderabip amount, and the Bultan gave his bond for 4000 
(rtrman frowns, payable a twelvemonth after (hto, for tlie balance, Thi^ 
t Hefted, more important negotiations witli respect to the coal deput were 
toinmcneecb and ultimately so huccessfully carried out, tliat the son 
and son-in-law agreed that for the yearly payment of 8700 fTorman 
I rowns the sultan should accede to the Honourable Company’s wishes 
in that respect also. This convention was, bos^ever, merely a \erbai 
one, and at last it was sudrbmly and rudely broken 0% and a plan con- 
005 ted for seiring the person of C’aptain HaiTis, and forcing him to 
(lcb\er up all the papers (onnectod with his mission — ^the bond of course 
iiuluded. Ihis projort was defeated by timely information conveyed to 
C iptain Hams, wlm was on Iward the fVwfe, and he of course did not 
trust Idmsek again in Aden Tlie sultan, on being remonstmted ^viili on 
tin folly of such (onducr, denied that he had been in wny way a jiartj to 
thf contemplatHl «eizuro of the British envoy’s perstm, and Oa|dain Harris 
again returned to Bombay for further jnstrnotions. The conncB at 
Calcutta had approved of wluit the Bombay government had feitbcito done; 
Init cn being again relerrerl to at this stage of the proceedings to sanction 
the immediate employment of force for the attainment of the desired object 
tliey determined on first consulting the authorities in England In the 
meantime, howe\ej in order to keep the qiiestion astir, Captain Harris 
was once more dospatchod to Aden in the Voote. and fttraishod this timo 
With a personal guard of fhiriy men and one ofHocr. His mstructiui^s 
WTre in substance m follows 

ps 10 a^ wm l iM i g |>MtnaiiilWWa<W louM ha\o tu> inten- 



cizAMBSKs^ tsm mmxi, 

^iicm Df j^oABidaloasily backing out of tb« oosaiotty by \m i^esentativeg, of 
the o«rM aod ba^boii^ of ircfug^^ but 1^ contrary. tO; all reasonable 
ex^pfiMionf the sultau of LahitUge t^«re4o iKiekuaio a to perpu*- 

tr«^ fio black an act of treaclvery, Caj^tabt Harris was to eicpbun distiiictiy 
to bl«i i^at the goods the bead given, even if My honoured^ 

would but satisfy the smallest, the mdat insignldoant part of die demande 
of the Anglo ^iMian government in ithe matter of the DerMi D<^whL 
That oiMpenUation for the insult otoed to the ftritifilTiflag had not been 
estimated in the indemnity, but had been waived in consideration only 
of the ^Itan^s cession of Aden, as a coal dcp$t and harbour of refuge, 
for, a oimj^deratioii duly set forth and agreed upon. 

M the plot to S 0 i»e the person of the English envoy was a secoudi 
and grievous insult to the said flag, whit'h tlie Anglo-Indian gcvvcnmicnt 
were wijlitjtg to believe, since he, the sultan, so solemnly asserted it, was 
eutwed hpdo without his kiunvledgc; but at the same time he must l^e made 
to edmprOhend perfectly that the great, the cjitrme respect which tfiey 
felt disposed to attach to his word would be entirely destroytHl by a refusal 
to jMd Aden as a harbour of refuge anti coal depot ; and the participation 
of the sultan in the jiroposed outj-age would consequently be by «uch refusal 
licld to bo undeniably proved. 

^d. That two such grievous insults to the flag of our Sovereign i<ady, the 
^ Qttoen of Oreat Britain and India, could not l)c etfaced by an}' money- 
payments or apologies whatever, nor in any other manner atoned for than 
by the cession of the aforesaid bari»oiu and coal depot. 

4ifA- That should the sultan of Laliidge remain obstinately blind and 
deaf to the cogency of this argumentation, he wa^ to bo inibnned that it 
was extremely probable a British for<e, capabU* of enforcing tlic fair and 
equitable execution ui the agreetnent entered into for a perpetual lea'^c of 
Aden, would apiw^or very shortly Jx^fore that pla( e. 

Neither the fe^ultan Mhoushiu ben-riuidtel ben -Abdul Kevonem heu- 
Abdallec, nor liained, nor Syiul JMhoosin ben-Synd We^^t }>cn Hainan 
ben -All »Sufltan, aided by the learning of the gravest of Arabian coun- 
sellors, could contend with the irresihtIbJc logic oi lbcs<^ triangular 
instruotions. wound up and pointed as they w^ere by so %cry sharp and 
conclusive a fourthly, and hwsdy, intimation. The perplexed Lord tf 
Aden endeavoured to secure the services of a muglibouring cbitf, 

J lamed ben- A li Abed, a warrior who could bring, it wuxS said, oWO men 
into the field. In addition to other gifrs the sultan proffered His daughter 
ill marriage to llarncd beii-Ali Abel, if he would range himself on his side. 
Thai wigacious soldier, however, afUu gravely and t5ttrcfiilly Mirvoying tho 
situation, the laily, the CW-r, and the expected rein forccni cuts, declined 
the proposed aHiance with the sultan, and most unpat riotically offtUHid, on 
tho contniry, to conclude a treaty, otfensivo and defensive, with the British. 
This liberal Ojflfcr Captain Ilanria politely declim'd : he had no ‘ instructions* 
authoriswig him to do so, an<i Humed ben- AH Abed quitted x\den and its 
ne%hbowhood. 

The flrst mmure of coercion (1838) was to blockade the port. Tins, 
however, %|lud to subdue the sultan’s obstinacy, and urgent representa- 
tions wcli^lent to Bombay of tho necessity that existed for the adoption 
of more potent and decisive, ttj obtain potfSession of the town toid 





Ikarbrtur* By tM|i time a, fa^iwiWe hrf' mmei ^^tmn tii© Covtrt^f 
liii^ectofs i‘a Bagknd, md a 0l^ moaik 

patched ia two tcani^orts, impmpmkd ky^ the wid 

•war-hrig; which, on tbe l^th of Jmimr mchtu^ hfefotnj the 

astonished eyes o{ the liM)0 or 1300 amea Avahs hy that tlxae aMmlded 
in Aden, at a short distance from the town* Etite Britannia* It was atofci^ 
fest* was now about to be played in wious earnest. On the mornings qf the 
10th a renewed attempt at negotiation having proved abortive, the 
vessels of war approached the batteries of tho place* ancbesod as closely 
as possible to tliom with springs on their i^les ; their dm opi^md ; an 
enormous breach was effected before the Arabs had time or power to die- 
dfiarge more than five shots ; the troops landed ; and the doeiinve logic of 
the bayonet ffnaJly concluded tim dispute* About 300 Amfes, less nithi:th^ 
legged than their eoi rades, were made 'prisoners, and after being d^priwsd 
of tiieir matolilocks, \%erc l^t in charge of a few soldiers only* The insta^ 
the captives perceived this, a quick mutual intelligence glanced alcn^ tb^ 
ranjks ; th«>y drew tlicir concealed creeses simultaneousty forth, ovorpoWed 
tbe guard, and for the most part escaped. The loss of the Anglo^ndkn 
force was eleven men killed and wounded ; tiiat of the Arab#< wah about 
ten times a« great, Tlius wab this importsint post secured. Amongst 
other oonbp(iuenoes of the change of rule lias b^^en the eotiveiwui of a 
dc'caying heap of ruins, the resort and refnge of thieves an|l plunderers, 
of pretty nearly every degree and nation of the Kabt, intit> S populous, 
vNcll-orderod, busy lity. The Arabs have once t*ndcavoHi*<j/l to repotseaK 
tlx'maclvcs of the pUtc. but their failure wab ludia^oiis, as of couise it 
nni‘'t ever be where they are oppos#»d to the military science and bravwy 
(>1 lhu*ope. 

riie only other place on the prop<‘S<*d route requiring notice I® that of 
>\u A situated at the northern cud of the Ked J^ea, at the hoad of the wes- 
ternmost of the two arms t»r qullh in vvhuh that sea terminates* It stands 
in 57' 30' north latitude, and 31 ' 33' of east longitude, on an angle 
f)t 1 ind between the biuad lund of the (lulf, the short of wliich lies cast mid 
west, aiwi the narrow arm wlu» h runs up northuaid froJtt the eabtem corner 
of the Gulf, and is distant aliout svvctity miIC'» cast of llairo. Although 
the transit of the merchandise of the Kast to tin Nile and Egypt b»8 been 
tlirougli Sues for nearly four centuries, and iiumeroas pilgrims to and from 
the holy city of Mecca constantly pass through, it lias remained till very 
lately a wretched, ni-coaditioncd plat^e, (containing only about a (jouple of 
thouhand Moslenis, a few hundred Christians of tlie Greek ehurclq with a 
spiiuKling of coiuse of the ubiquitous .lew* It conUins a baaaar or row 
of shops poorly supplied from Cairo, bcveraJ caravanseras for the lodg- 
ment of pilgrims, and is walled in ou three rides, but open to the sea on 
the mtrth-east, in which quarter the imrbour, an insuffKient one, with a 
tolerable quay, is rituated. The want of good water and tbe almost entiro 
absence of herbage must ueoossuril} long militate against the prosperity 
of this thy; still, from the signs, quite visible though faint as yef, of im- 
provement, since steam-navigation has popukri4>cd the passage to Tudia liy 
the Ked Bea, it is suiffoiently clear tltat Buer would spcodily, like all other 
places along th(» route, put on a new aspotst after the effci^tual breaking 
through of the desert between it and Burope had brought Manchester 
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almost as near m Oaiiro im^ ^ an^ ga^, and soap 

and, -irtttar had bam fhh'ly laiionghl: t6 hair tipoa her ^hjgiy, dtrcots 
ami 'population* Good 'vrater has hmi, &mnd by bothig at the base 

the mountahia wHdh lie to the ‘woet ef tliie lefhmua^ at%^ a abort aqueduct 
wuld bring it in abmdance to the ttwm Even the ladk of herbage^ of 
the refreiahhag grOefa so delightful to man, will not, if wh may tnist 
the Qouhdmt ptediotjons of mm who claim to with knowledge 
mA atdhoirity on the subject, be ultimately wanting* The bawsin of 
the Bitiser Lake, or Ooco^e Sea, alone meanuring 108,^ acree, with 
those of to other lagoons and pools, and a large portion of the long 
wadi, lymg beneath the level of the Nile, may, say they, atitd would, 
as soon as a sudlrlmt and paying demand for the produce had sprung 
up in the HouriBhing cities that will arise at each end of to sea-way 
toou^ to now almost desert and uninhabitable Isthmus, bo brought 
under cmltivation, by leading over them the fertilising mud of that 
rleer. lliese, and many other health and life giving rosults which now 
muud like fancifnl exaggerations \ipon the ear, would, there can be 
Bttle question, swiftly follow the consummation of thi^ now and intimate 
union of the young and vigorous West wuth the rich, glowing, but indolent 
Orient. 

The author of * Eastern Life,’ before quoted, thus speaks (1 848) of the 
-quiokeniug impulse already given to Suez and its neighbourhood. Captain 
Liugutat’s assertion, by the wn}?, relatiu* to the ancient canal, in opposition 
liot alone to all history, but the positive report of the Frcndi engineers, i-' 
a very extraordinary one, and we < anuot liolp thinking hi«5 auditor mui t 
Imve misunderstood him* — ‘ Aftei a comfortable breaktast at the hotel, 
which is Icpt hy iwo EnrjlNnctynu n, we went to au eminence near, where 
Captain Tnnguist pointed out to iw the well whence only Sne^ obtain^ 
fresh water, and the first station hi the Desert, and to tb(3 north the mid ol 
the Gulf, a stretch of two miles or so of shallow watci A few airudi 
veaseL lay there, and along both dunes to the eouthwauls Captain 
Xingiuat has followed out thf traces of the ancient can<d, and he can find 
no ovideiJco that it was e\er u^ed oz <'ve*n finished; and ho believes, there- 
fore, that it can afli:»rd no jirecedent for the proposed new one, even 
supposing the state of the waters and shore to be unaltered, w*hich nobody, 
I suppose, dvzos believe Tlie next moniiug Captain Limniii^t took ns in bis 
boat over to the Arabian side. Tlie vie*v of Suez from the water was finer 
than I should have bup]»osed po«*sihle lor uaih a zniserable place ; but siudi 
an atmosphere adonis everything yiih the highest charms of colour. 'J'hc 
light on to fiideia of the vtssels, on the two minarots, and through the 
flhabow waters, was a feast I’he i or.»l shoals bdow, red and dark, « on- 

trasted witli the pale-green above the sand} bottom Captain 

Linguist was delighted to improvise a luncheem for ns at hie mmtry- 
house at the ‘Wells of Moses. lie shewed us his garden, which is well 
irrigated, and as productive zis gaiden can be in such a place. Jfe eliewed 
U8 the ancient wells, all shrouded in bushy palms, and pointed out 
indications of moisture, whu h encourage him to searrh for another well. 
... , The luncheon he gjve us was extraordinary enough in its 

place to desenT mention. Hero, amongst these dreary sands of the 
Ajrabian shore, n c had butter from Ireland, aio from England wine IVom 
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%am, Jbm Oennaaiir^ js^4 $rc»in €airo mi $ti^ 

<h^e firom Holland, imd i^«st ^tom iMiru. tha #vr«Bm m 

the Ked Sea my' well af Iroe-tKade.* iWa uMtee > 

of the Wy^tmvelte afibtds, it will i»a hv^ 

ia the meantim we have to jremtJp, that the hariwK^ ^ JStaea haa 
no great depth o£ wftt«w. Tt^ it «a said that the fleets trf Solym» the 
Magtxiflcent atm rode thc^tm ; but the word fleet bears a wery 
siguiflcaxue at Portsmouth in these days of Queen V^etork whalv 
it did in those of Solymn at Soee or Constautmople. Them k 
always groat danger of inisapprehonsiou and coxkfUidon of ideas in 
apfhoattou of tmm, the essentM mcanmg of which has wholly <uf partkUy 
dumged llerodotua says the Tcssels which cairied the produce 
Armenia to Babylon on the Euphrates were of about J30 tone^ — a 
reepectable figure even b these Gwat-Brvimji twnes. But whesu <he 
explamtinn comes, ve And tJio *«dd boats or vessels were merely iwite 
fouiTounded by and floated upon inflated skms, aitd the medi«i>vid gidteyu 
wf the magninoent conqueror of Belgrade were, we may be quite satagflftfd, 
not moie tlmn about Imlf way at the most bav eon the Amenian ntlk of 
fleioilotus and a stout merchant-ship of the pieeeat day Bpite^ ihen, of 
Sol> man’s pieeedtnt, the 'shallownt^ss of the water both at Buur and alouj!; 
the Mediterranean shore of the Isthmus, presents one of the gioatest 
ditficultiC'^ attending the construction of the proposed sfaip-^snal with 
which modem enginccung acnunco will luive to contend* * tia^bg thus 
britflv towth#d upon the several interesting lotahtns along and m the 
m ighbourhood of this route to India and Arabia, we proc eed to lay bedbre 
tite leadei the chief features m Ihc most feasddc of the plans Dm l*avo 
b(tn huggeeted fur the a\tammcnt of the de&ned object, preflwmg tin© 
r< lation with i short ai c ount oi th< way m which the Isthmus is now 

I ambled over by passergois to and fiom Europe and Eastern Awa* But 
111 let us dev ote a few Jiuet to 

A GLANCE FROM SUEZ aCROBS TBL ISTHMtJS 

io^ ards Egy|>t and the hb dit^^rianean, which uili perhaps render what wo 
I a\ e to say more clear and mtelligiblt than, in the abseiw e of a map^ it 
might otherwn.e be, 

Tiu reader will >)ear m mind tbal the Red hea — tbo Kobsonof the 
Amb»- ife nearly thirty three feet higher tlian the Modxterianean an the 
noil hem shore ol the Isthmus, the nearest point of whn h is alwut sev<mt>- 
tTV(‘ Hides distant, in a duect luie, from where we art now standing Tiie 
i omparat'vely mountamous land to the east and west of us is broksm, you 
may perceive, by a wide trough or hollow on this shore, fto BhghUy 
above the levd ot the Arabian Half that a cutting of a few foot in depth 
onl}^ would admit it's waters into that great hollow or basm, evidently a 
oontmuatjon of tlic cavity filled by the gull, and the bottom of whuli 
c ivity twenty fret below the lied Boa at low water. You may distinctly 
tiaco u in d north westerly direction by a swcocssion ol lakes, lHgt»oiJs, and 
pools— the bouthornmoet and ncares>fc to us of winch is the Bitter Lake 
aireadj spoken of—to tht vast Burfaco ol the Lake Mcn/oleh, v Inch has an 
opaung to the Mcditonancan on iho north- west shore ol the isthmus. 

ly 
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Tim nortliward and westward flow of tfeo wafeats tlms admitted would moot 
with JQO greater obstacle h tbeir paAssgo to the IMta of I^igypt and the 
J^ake Hsnaaleh thaa wooIkI be ofll«ired tbe dikes tiwow» acrods the 
wadi to e^teWe the watots of the N9ei whiA itself is only for a 
few weeks ai tfo highest flood h^er at Cairo thai^ the Ifod and 
except daring thoee few weeks very maeh lower. It is obvionS) therefore, 
that means most be devised of eflbctnaHy oonflnkg the admitted Waters of 
the Ajjfoian Onlf to the required channel, or the whole of the Delta would 
be hopekesly sulmjcrged. Tlie Felusiae or eastern mn of tho Nile, and 
oowseqnently tlio nearest to us, like the Canoptic or more western arm 
with which Alexander connected his canal, terminates in the I^ke 
!l\i{en4ipaleh, or at least^d so, for the Pelusiac arm is now so complotely 
blocked up by sand as to be almost entirely obliterated. The Nile has, 
moreover, two outlets to the Mediterrane^in at the eastward of Alejmndria 
by the Boghas of Kosetta ajid Damietta—at the east and west extremities 
of the base of the triangle formed by the two great hmnehes of the river 
enclosing the Delta of %ypt. These Boghas arc 'aide but shallow pah&cs 
tlmough which, especially when the river has fallctt, no vessel of any 
considerable draught could pass. Cairo, on the Kile*— considerably to the 
sbnth of the ancient Bnbast»s on the J^clusiac branch, near which thcaiieiont 
Canal of the Kings terminated— is on our left westward, and distant in a <iirect 
line about seventy miles. Between Alexandria and Cairo about 170 miles of 
river and canal intervene navigable throughout only for a few months in the 
year, except by vessels ot vi'ry light draught. By the pteseut route, 
consequently, the travelkr from Alexandria to Suez has to perform a 
canal, river, and desert journey of about 25(1 miles. lie embarks 
at Alexandria on the oaual that Mohammed AH dug out at such a 
reckless expense of luirnaii life. This takes him to Atfeli, where there is 
a narrow barrier of land to keep in the water of the canal wlicn tin Kile 
has fallen low: he there ste))b on board a Kile .stC/amej , which con\eys 
him to r»oulai\ a port about two miles to the north of (Virti. JVom ('airo 
to {Sue/ across the desert the journey Is performed cm caaneh, dromedaries, 
or asses: in tlic same manner, in fact, by wliuh Cheops must have passed 
it if he t»»ver went that load. 

It will hi now quite clear to the reader that the products imd mer- 
chandise exclianged between (heat Britain and Kahtem and fcJcmthern 
Asia will continue to be eent ix)und by the Cape in pruference to such 
a route as this, even during rim u*ht idonths iu the year when the 
Kde is of considerable or rath^/ tolerable depth The length of the 
ancient canal by *Herapeum, at ihe iiorthom extremity of the Bitter J^ke 
to the Belusiae branch ot flic Kile, btiiig ninety -two miles, its restoration 
merely, it is evident, would only lengthen the diRtance to be traversed, 
and ountmue the slmlbw and flmf eating me^lgatlou of Mohammed AH’s 
canal and the Kile river — a manifestly lURufficient and unsatisfai’toiy 
arrangement, more especially when it is remembered that the French 
cTigineers who reported in fovoiir of such a plan, thi'm^dves admit that 
the long watGr-pfiHbago they proposed to effect from Sue/ to the Mediter- 
ranean could only, if their morft favourable anticipatums were icahsod, 
be* kept open alK'ut eight months in the year. The British v*uw of the 
subject contemplatcfe another bay is of oiicrations; and the question anxiously 
^0 
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«OUglit 1 o be resolved is ibi«; ’whether It is liot jKWMiible to cut a narl** 
gable phip-CEoal directly across the ZsthnutiS in its narrowest part from the 
Bay of yyneh to tJuea on tho Bed Bea, ayoidbfig the Ilelta and the Nile 
aJtogetbet; Or, if ins^otintable obstaefes shooM be to oppose 
tlieinj|plv0B to so direct a transit^ to Mloir tbe basin of the as far as 
Beraj^m only, and thence diverge in a straight, direct ootirse to the Jiay 
of Tyneh, Tto line named trould be the shortest, bnt the 
length of the artiSoial cutting would l>e cojndderably lose by the last- 
named plan, and stilt less than by that if the natural cavity were followed 
farther on by tlio wadi, and thenCe struck firom to the Mediterranean; 
inasmuch as those points of departure for the straight ciSfcting would be 
^ eiy much nearer to Tyneh than is Suez, The readet haa now a sniUdetttty 
dear, general conception of the work to be done, and the iWmng tranks 
by whidi the junction of the two seas must be, if at all, ejected. It 
remains, tlierefore, only to trace thorn in fuller detail. 

The first i?^ priority of date is the once mnoh-iaudod sd^eme proposed by 
M. Leptw and other French engineers of the Temts et ClMmSs^cs service 
of IVanoe, who surs^eyed the Isthnins carefully for the purpose, during the 
oe<*up,ition of Bgypt by the French army undVr Bonaparte at tho elosa of 
the eightem^th century- In none of the projects for tho ''agppfaitdisohiesefit 
of himself and France, and ior w^riting his name in gi^t and JUdeUbio 
characters on the earth, did Napoleon display more cagerpeas than id 
design he formed for uniting the Mediten^anean. the AraldStt, and ii^an 
♦Seas. 'I'lie extrusion of the French from Egy|>t of couH<e f<Arbada the 
V 'cccution of M, Lepire s plan; and even if anomplialicd, it would hardly, 
i>no would think, liavc r('^iscd Bonaparte’s wishes and anticipations- ft 
was mainly a renewal of “the old canal, wdtU changes ami impjwivements, 
svu'Ii as locks — contrivances unknown to the ancients— -which tnodom 
injfemiity has placed at the disposal of engineers ; and it may fairly be 
iljs( iisscd under the head of 

UESTOKATION OF TIIU CANAL OF THS KINGS, 

Tt was to be sure reported tliat there mi*rht be a subsidiary canaT 
from about Berapeum to T\neh, which would increase the length of the 
woika to nearly 120 miles, hut the mamly cUbomted feature of the pUn 
was the water- communication of Buez with t)ie Kile on the Felubiac* 
branch, which was Of course to be cleared out: its bed was also to 
br> deepened, and connecting canals at Cairo and Alexandria were to be 
n stored and enlarged. There were to be seven locks constructed, and an 
immense rcsorA'oir formed near the centre of the work wlicre the canal to 
lynch would depart from. By these means an average depth, it w^as 
thought, of about eighteen feet might be obtained when the Kile was at its 
full; but the admitted fact that the communication emtld not be kept ojwn 
at all tor vessels of any the lightest draught during four months in the year 
must damage this project irretrievably in the CBtimation of a gieat com- 
mercial nation whose relations with India are so ^at and varied a« those 
of (IrcAt Britain. The mabonry of M. Taopure’s CMUial was to be earned four 
feet above its highest level, as some protection against iU lu iug blocked 
up bjithe mobile sands ot the desert. The cost of the woik from Suez to the 
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Pehisi^ic branch of the NUe, it was estimated, would not exceed £601^000^ 
a very small amount it sems to us* judging the expense of similiir works^ 
fbr a locked and reeer^ir^ed upward of ninety mUcs in lengthy 
without ilm bttbsidiiUfy braaoh to the Bay of IVaets whieh it was calouJatcd 
would raiso^e ooat to upwards of £S,OOOfOm aterling^ This ktt^ part 
of the pkft was, however, vtry iu^joijfeoyy ekimated. One moon 0r this 
at the time probably was, that the emhouohtune on the open ahoro at Tyneh 
must hare hem at the mercy of the strongest maritime power; and the 
reoent destructive dgfit at Abonkiti to the weat of the Isthtuns^ settled 
whldi that was to bo, for some time to come at all events* 
lids is onr opinion. It may, however, lie more fiatisfactory to give the 
mmm m published by the French enginoeiv for tiieir preference of a long, 
tortuous, inland navigation to a direct sea-transit across the Isthmus. ^ It 
has been seen,^ they aay, ^ in the accounts of ancient authors, that the dider- 
oRt ptinees who attempted the junction of the two seas only had rec^ourse 
to the I^ile to effect their object after having encountered obstacles alTno*<t 
infinnrmonutable in the extreme mobility of the sands of the desert, in the 
dhroction of Folusium from Huex, between tho Bitter Lake and the Lake* 
Mematleh— ■which distance out through would have effected the desired 
corumunication. Bat there existed a more facile means of accomplisJung 
this object, which was the establishment of an interior navigation. On 
another hand the Egyptians would not havo the canal debouch into the 
Mediterranoan, which ihey called " a stormy sea,’’ lest the} should expose 
themselves to tlie attacks of the (Ireeks, whom they appear to have looked 
upon -with dread for a great length of time* Tlic present state of things 
would no doubt better p<‘miit a direct and ex<*luHJVc opening of 
the Isthmus ; but other considerations militate in fa\oiu of the aiuient 
direction : the moie so, for where, in the event of such a diroc^t (utting of 
the letlimus, could s couveiiicut port be formed on t)*o lew shon of 
Pelusium'-^rt "work which, nem’thclcas, <oald not be dispemed witJi? It is 
only too certaia that it could only be witJi the great* st ddficidty that a 
perniaiieut position <‘ould Ik> d ou the inantime irmt of the Delta, 
hecauso the soil is entindy alluvial, LcmstanLly raced and inorctused by new 
deposits of mad w^hiUi the Nile brings down during Ite rise, and that ao(*6ss 
to the shore will b( always dangerous. The ireqoeut shipwrec^ks whi<»h 
take place further c^blish the danger of such a landing -place, which k 
iK»t le% fonnidftbie for navigatois than the bogha‘< of tib» Nde. It is 
also tortain that the ports of Alexaudna and tho road of Aboukir wtudd 
soon be blocked up if they wrie situated to the oast of tho months id the 
NiH exposed to tho adion of the prevalent nortli-we«t winda, for ii 
the port of Alexandria, once so magniftoont, still presents some of its 
pristine advantages, it is less because of works of art provided the 
inff uenoe of a careless govemmunt, than of the bearings and rooky nature 

of the coast And as the oommunicatton of the two seas by 

aneatis of the Mh ought to bo In the direotkin best fftted to establish aut 
active correspondence between the different commercial places of Egypt, 
we think it would be best to adopt the primitivo diroetkm of the Caaoial of 
tho Kings— leaving the from about Bubastk.’ 

The first north-western section of this restored ('anal of the Kk^s, as 
modifu'd by M. Lep^re, would have commenced from about the ancient 
n 
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JUuba&tis, and been carried to tbc basin of tbfe t^Jeo Abaceh* a distance of 
twelve miles. The bottom was to bo hvd with the Nile at low 
water, which at Cant) is ten feet ahovo the m«^ level of the Medi- 
teruinean. It was to to waUed np with solid masomyy which, as before 
intimated, was to bo dltstW at least fphr iVaaeh im above the highest 
lc\ol to beep out the saikd. This portion of the wcark was to bo edited 
or scoured hf a emmt iimx Cairo. Tto second section, by tto Jme of 
the wadi to (krapsum, was to h& on the sam hrrel as the first, and was 
desthied to receive eighteen feet of inimdatioit. This part of the line, it 
was calculated, would be opemod when the Nile had risen sia Heat, and 
continue open about August to March* The thisi iiiaotkm, through 
the basin of the Bitter Lake, would be hlled alternately by ^ Nile 
the lied ^Sea. Its waters were to be kept to the level <d tto low tides at 
huez, which would be two or three feel below the level of the second 
freciiou, t)y the wadi to Berapeum, during the extreme heiglat of the Nile, 
and from o^ie to nine j^el above tlie second se<$tion at other ihnes. The 
iourth ami concluding section was tto south extremity of tto baidn 
of tlie Bitter Iiakc to Suez— a cutting of abont thirteen mhm in Isngfl). 
8L\ ur seven powerful locks, and au iinmeutto reservoir, would, it waa esti 
mated, seture tht parthd efl[i<ienc> of this veiy insuffictot and lutlung 
water-way between the two seas. There could have toeb no bok of a 
oonstaiii 6uppl> of water for the fourth or last |:K>rtioti of the caHud, as it 
wunld have been at all times fo<l by the Arabian Utilf. The ohaef d*®0'd3ty 
tippoars to liave been at the junction of the third and second seefioas, fifom 
the necessity ot barring back the waters of the liUsd Boa, which would elisa 
I ontaminatc and ovci'dow the Ih^cl of the Nile. The paramounl obj^km 
to a more direct commauivaiiou with the Mediterranean than through 
] )elU and by Alexandrbu which might ha\ o lieen strongly fortified, was »o* 
(toubt that wo lia\c already glanced at ; and as war appears to barvo been 
JoolwOd upon by Napoleon as the normal condition of tto world — of tfie 
'iv orld ot Lngland and Trance, at all events —it is not sm^rising that the 
n*pc)rt of the French engineers as to tho feasibility of a more direct Oom- 
munioktiou between Buez and Tyneh should have betai expressed wkh so^ 
in tic confidence, and thoir undoubted skill and ingenuity have been so 
i^b^htly taxed to devise modes of overcoming the many hinck'ran<Jf>s whieh 
there can bo no question interpose betvrcou the jjtaxious wish for on 
eibcient slup-canal ^ongh Uio Isthmus of Buez and its fruitioa. Napoleon 
MUOy it ^vili be remembcrp^l, in his anxiety to stimulate the exertions of 
tin Fienoli engineers, bnt for the admirable prcseuco of mind he dis> 
p la Mid, would Imve lost his lile by the tides of tiie Bed Sea, something 
alt Cl the manner of death which overtook the pursuing host of Fharaoh — 
Thotlnnos lH., as Ifistorical antiquaries assert— wo*? vehemently desirous of 
giving hin name to the contemplated work. This was one of the many 
\isions dissipated by the Nile— the battle thereof, that is, not its waters; 
and, consequently, among othcar broktai hopes and schemes wiiispered by,, 
in boiue respects, eagle, sure-eyed ambition to the ex-emperor, must be 
assuredly reckon^ ttot of the Egyptian Bonaparte Canal. ' To execute 
orks oi such importance,’ siiid his adulating engineers in concluding their 
report, ‘ a wise an<l onlighttsued, a roconstruotivo and stable govemtoent, 
.such Ob Ti .nice, luis at lat>t endeavoured to give it and uhich is the object 
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of thi^ memorable catpedition, is tieccssarjr for 35gypt, This memorial, 
reoorilcrt in the -work of the eornmission, « dwiraWe moamnent of the glory 
of the chief of the liigyptiiia expedition, \?iU fot ooir age and posterity 
m aitthautie gag© of the mad and hani^eiaft Tiews whlch« in th© midst of 
hx6 meet rapid ^f;[ae©tb,ltave al^ayfi charaotcarised the amtiy© getnus of 
Bonaparte/ 

This vaunted, bet in many respeot© dieoouraging repoft or eaiemorial, 
ought not to dismay or influcnoc ua* Wehav© loftier, more ©x^jeet motives 
than these of a Tt%ar, liowever sldlihl, aggressive ambition, to ©per us on 
to the mat work, e have also-^fbr it is well to look in these very 
materiaf times to thorough, working, seamy side Of human nature^more 
p$^n 0 ctmsiderations to pnek us forward. True, w© eannot just now, whilst 
the reaotion still pursues us consequent upon tlie railway mania of 1844-5-0, 
when it was madly thought to accomplish at a bound— in a year or so — 
what would task any other cotmtry in Europe besides (hmt Britain a 
couple of hundred years to effect, and which even *»he will not accomplish 
in less than a quarter of a century-— we cannot, we say, just now hope to »ec 
the breaking through of tlm Isthmus of iSuez eithca* exciting the energies 
of the British people in a high or sufficient degree, or inresbed with enough 
of earnestness upon tlic go>enimentw The wretched falling off of railway 
dividends has caused a large portion of the spec^uktive and stirring world 
to turn away with dbgust from projects for improved inodes of intercom- 
munication; but this depression oauuot vciy long endure, and irnmngst tiie 
ffrst objects to which the renewed and rebraued energies of the country 
will, we are very sanguine, bo directed, Is tliat of a din-ct and rapid inter- 
course with India. Does not t&Uan promiso to be speedfly one of the 
Staples of that countiyV And nliat liarner, removable at any (* 08 t, lot us 
ask, ism be long permitted to delay its transmission hither, and so enhance 
its price to the raanufmluicr and < onsmner ^ 

One difficulty adverted to by French engineers in their xeport is no 
doubt a fot3QfMdablo one, and will requhe a great and wish If directed outlaj 
to overcome— namely, the ahailowne+s of the watiT oii tlie Mediterranean 
^ind lied Hea shores. It would be necessary, it li* apparent, to throw out 
long pier^* excavate artihcial liarbours, build large locked docks at eitber 
end of tJ Q proposed C4inal, if not merely light -drauglned steamers, but 
heavy muioliant-ships, are to be tugged though the channel* The cost of 
such work», in addition to the cutting through of t)ie Isthmus, mint necos- 
sanly be enormous, aud we therefore always thought that the order of 
progression in the improvement *f the transit between the Mcdilerraneau 
and Arabian tjeas wUl Ijc— hrst, by railway, next, as the pussengci aud 
other traffic wicreaseb— of which imreaso theie can be no question— ihc 
construction of a canal lor light ciafl ; and tmally, the completion of a sea 
passage, which, with the aid of an artihcial harbour on the Moditerrancan 
shore, and the deepening and improving of that at ISuea, wiH admit of 
th© passage of che merchant navies t>f Europe and the world. Iliis oours(‘ 
of progression has already commenced on the western or Jknaina route, 
and wUi no doubt be foliovred on thu4, the Sues and eastern one. 

A more recent writer itpmi the subject than either H. Lepi^re or IMi 
Maclaren, is Captain James Vetch, 31.E., F.H.B., of unmihtakable counrrv 
and parentage, he being ^decidedly of opinion that Biitish capital aud 
24 
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British labour can alone execute the work t» a me&d and permanent style*’ 
This is certainly a very bold proposition, pi»triotio as ifc may bot One doea 
not quite see why the capital aid labour of my other nation might 
not accomplish the M ^ a useful and pezthanent styl^’ liad that other 
nation the same powerful incentives to tthdertake sue# a work a$ the 
Britibh government and people have* Thermo truly Eos the msAa dSBer- 
cnce; and it is precisdy because a swift ship*t%ahsii across the Isthnimii of 
8uea to the JudSm Ocean will mlong become a matter of prime necesaSifey 
foi* Ureat Britain, that we have, spite of the prosamre of hmny disisonraging 
circumstances, a drm iaith in its aa'omplishrnent* All mtions> all com^ 
inunities^ wotM immensely benefit by that aucceaa; and onC reason that has 
been gmvety put forth why England should not encourage, or at «dl evenfta 
make aacridees, to forward such a project k, that other European nations, 
lying nearer to the Isthmus than onrs^'cs, would be greater gainers by the 
opening of the route than we should. Tide is moreljr one of the rags of 
tlmt old, wom-o«fc, wretched tissue of delusion which tau|pbEt, and yot 
stammeringly teaches, that one nation Is only rich and prosperous pre^ 
jiortioually as its neighbours and customers are poor and miserahl© 5 tlmt 
you must measure your own height, not by its jio^tlvo altitude, bat by the 
dwarfish stature of your companions in the world! The eoimtrkw a^ut 
the Levant would, wc have not the slightest doubt, gam oo^sideiild^ by 
the opening of the Isthmus, and it is a matter of even selfish rejoWrif on 
our parts that they should do so; for wo lu4\o yet to learn that the richest 
and most active eommercial capitalist of the woi*id will n4it he, In the 
ii(^es8«uy course of tilings, the largest gainer by mcrcasod dmlopment 
(jf ( ommeroe, by wliatever means brought about or attained. For thoiie 
n asons we think the proposition of (Japtain James Vetch, slightly modifio<k 
lieifeiJly correct. It should be read thus: Hhat British capital and 
Britifeli labour tnll alone execute the work in a useful and permanent style-* 
1 his unquestionably useful, and we ^oubt not, when concluded, permanent 
work, Captain James Vetch opines can only be properly efieotod by 

A CANAL HIKECT FKOH lirii;* TO TYNElT, 

the space to be traversed not being at the utmo<4t inO|'c than seventy-fi\ a 
miles. Besides the grand objection to the plm of tlm French engineers, 
tiial their mial would only be 0 |>en during two-thirds of tlie year, Captain 
YtUh urges that the still -water of the canals as well as the IMuriao 
branch of tho Nile, would speedily, as heretofore, got blocked up with 
sami, and tliat the construction and t'opair of locks k exceedingly and 
eojistantly onerous and expeubive. lie k also strongly of opinion * that 
tho basin of lakes or lagoons lying betweim Snea and Iiake Meuxaleli, by 
oifcrmg apparent fiu'ilities, has drawn attention iVom the only mode of 
constmeting a truly permanent and efiecftivc ship ^ canal,* which, according 
to him, can only be accomplished by * a straight, controllable channel.’ 
This Btraiglit, controllable channel he assorts to be niuch prelferahle to a 
tortuous winmng one amongst shifting saanla, and exposed to unequal 
itifluencoB of various kinds. One of these distmbing influences he (nm- 
billers to be this : that the extremely large iBUrihoe of the lake*' (u* lagoons, 
wore the waters led tbrougl) them, would dissipato, or at all events greatly 
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waken, the force of tha oiirrent &om lUe Bed Sea— ati objection, it 
be admitto^, Of <HM3»iderabio wight. Citt|jftain Vetch alfio poaitivdy 
it down that ^ a ahip-oanal betweoB the two whiah oontem- 
m eximM oeWDaeroe betw^ the ooiintriea of JBwpe and Iho 
Indian Oceasi, alSoniid be Irea from dieturbmg oam^ea arising intwda- 
Uem, doode, and eo on-^ Xhie wUI be fredy admitted^ and quite as 
mdily^ that * it should be considered irrespeotive of the ownmerce of 
Ij^ypt,* woidd, however, be itmnenBely ben^ted indhectly by the 
modem of the enterprise. His own proposition to cut a canal in a mrect 
linn sea to sea may be very briehy stated* According to* the report 
of M. Lep^ assisted by otto engineers, the surface of the Bed Sea 
at Bnoz, at high water, was found to be 30 feet 6 inches l?>onch, or 32 feet 
0 inches Ikigliish, abow that of the Meditcmnean, on the norrtton shore 
of the Isthmus, at low water. The mean rise of the tide in the Arabian 
(iuK was found to be 5 feet 6 inches French, or rather more than 6 feet 
iO ineto Bnglish, and that of the Mediterranean I foot only, French 
Captain Yetch, taking the accuracy of the^e levellings for granted, assumes 
the mean height of the sea at 8uca to bo alK)Ut 30 foot above that of 
ike Mediterranean in the Bay of Tynch. This would give to his aeymty 
five mile of canal from Buez to Tvimh a fell of nearly five inches per mile. 
This fall, bo says, if properly ec unomised, and not dissipated or weakened 
by intervening wide lakes or haeinh oC lakes, will give a Hmwoige not only 
sufficient to keep a channel of the diiumisions ho proposes— namely, 
21 feet deep, 96 feet wide at bottom, and IBO feet wide at top— perfectly 
ciean, but to sweep awu)^ the sand and mud which accumulate on tli(‘ 
Mediterranean shore, and w'oukl else render the northern entrance to the 
canal difficult, if not iraimsaible of accomplislimiint, ior ships of consider- 
able burden. The soil to be ( ut through is, lie says, though light, suffi 
Cfently tenacious to stand witlioul wdling; and he is of opinion thet 
strong rihs of masonry, about a milp apart, would quite suffiricntly pr<» 
vide for and assure the course and durability of tin* channel . And this, 
Captain Vetch lUHintains, would be a atfictly ronfrol/a^ju sea waj, which 
that suggested by certain gentlemen would (*eilainly not be, who have 
off-handedb said ; * C^ut through the slight sandy barrier on the south of 
the Isthmus, a few feet only above the level of the Arabian Gulf, and 
let the waters work their own course to the Lake Meussalch, as g(‘Ologi»ts 
affirm they once did.’ Unlike the {masago of the Dardanelles, said to 
have been aocompHshed by such agency, there arc no rocks on each side of 
ahe basin of the lakes to confine, deepen, and direct the channel, and the 
lalthmns must ecmscquently bCxiome a dangerous, shlfiing sand, abounding 
in fihfdlows, which wotdd render its navigation impossible excq)t by mero 
boats, to say nothing of the submersion of the Delta of Egypt. Tlie waters 
<miee out, it wouM ^ impossible to stay or regulate their couw under such 
cirmnustaaoee ; apd even to his own controUable canal Captain Vetch pro- 
pose* only to admit the Hod Bea by means of several o|)emngs in soLd 
masonry at SuesJ, so that the gradoal onfiow should be duly restraiimd and 
regulated. As to the shallowness of the water in the present harbour of 
Hue«, he would get rid of that difficulty by removing the harbour, so t(» 
apeak, fexther down the Gulf, and by the constmefion of piers and a 
^pUfOTOus wot-dock. Tiers also on the northern shore are comprised in hih 
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plan, the entire cost of which he eatiii^tee ftt ^£24^1»<300. Let m& ^iyr 
two millions and a quarter sttatog; for a handful of thou&smjrfte> 
tens of thousands indeed, met dw»fs b$ allowed ibi^ ia ptimatfts, 

ho'ae\or honeistly and cairefully calcuteed. Et^ that ontlsy, 

tliere cotdd he bo fear, were the canal of stAelent ca|mtdty to admit 
of considerable tolma^^e, would he amply repaid by a modei^ tey 
per ton. Should there be found any m£orimm and mamisrioupt^e 
<^b»tacle to the direct route Captain Vetch propo««SR-^-which, hov^w, 
does not at all anticipate or apprehend— he wo^d, m the mxt best counse, 
run the eanaS straight from Sera^xjum to the Bay of 'iy»eh-*-'a distance of 
forty- seven miles, ^ich, with a cutting of thirteen miles and a half betwem 
t:>uca and the Bitter Lake, womd give but sixty miles and a half of artldmal 
construotiem* This apparent diminution of length of w'ork Captain Vetch, 
howo\er, fears would have no effect in dimindslung tho amount of the 
estimate ; as, from the great cvaporatiim and ahsoaption of the Bitter l^ke 
when lulled, the channol from Suez would have to be nearly doubled in 
< apacify in < rder to maintain the lake at the required level, and to pOfur 
the waters flowing ont of it at a constant and tqjmWe velocity. 

Such, in rough outline, is the plan of (Japtam Vetch few promoting the 
swiit, CAsy, and constant intci communication ot (illreat fkitMii and ISasttKti 
and jsSoutbein Asia. Other schemes have been imagined ami ftWth, 
slightly diflering in line of route from those of Captain Vet<h .md M. 
Lep^e, but so dightly that it is soarcely worth whfle to noilOe them. The 
mere reeon^^trnctiou of the Caual of the Kings, faiUhating as it wunld only 
the hiten*omse of tlio Valley of the Nile with Suez and Arabia, lA evidently 
n matter, «o far as f Ircat Bi irain is eoneemed, of very minor interest and 
importance Caiitaui Vetch's ship canal, it it can be effotted, would 
M ^ orophsh alb oi nearly all, that can be desired, and, as at present aditised, 
\v( are inclined to thuiK it quite pcissible of achievement. The digging 
out of the cliaiirt I would be compamtively nothing. Mohammed AliV feeble 
anil wretched Fellahs excavated a camil nearly fifty miles in length in less 
than a 5 ear, wnawsisted by any of the appluuuxs and hefp^ of modeni 
ciumccring tools aud machinery {5tiU Uie due f)t will again and again 
re<'»rtill actual experiente has proved it to be unfounded, whether the 
old Agencies which baffled the efforts of the Assvrian and Persian monarche 
- < f the Pliaraohs the Alexanders, the Homans, the Caliphs— to keep open 
a v^ftter-way through the Sue/ desert, will not also prove victorious ove* 
all other similar nndertaknigis Tlie light, shifting saiwis, moving with the 
spec 1 of the wind, and put in motion by its slightest limth, can they bo 
Imidered from blocking up the pamfolly-achieved channel ?-—and wOl the 
.Mcowr of the water, the frll of flve inches to the mEe — bately flve inches — 
cflectnally, as Captain Vetch appears to anticipate, render such a c'atas- 
trojih^ imposfiible ? Otherwise it might be ftHind necessary to mii/ in the 
canal to a cotasiderable height — a precaution that Would leU feaifuHy on 
the estimate of cost, even if oertabi to be successfril. An in^nums French 
gcntletnAn, one M. Le Coura, has suggested that trees or shrubs that live 
and flounsh in the desert might lie thkdtly plaiitod on oath Aide of the 
canal, which would, he inn^ines, greatly at idl events duranish the quantity 
of sand that must else be liriven into the channel. We know net if thi^ 
expedient is entitled to attention, or may be of any woith, and certainly 





n 1^ time must eUjse before eueb ^lantationa, did tl^ey t^ike root, which 
we doubt exceedingly, would offer asjy effeetunl defence of a canal agamat 
lite Ittwdy tempCi^ta which sweep over the Tirtd\mn«- Wl? any oantmauico 
Whfich promises only to aid the somir of the Ked Sea in keeping a sliip 
jpaasage dear, woidl be of immenfie value, faptain Vetch has «dso bome 
ooniidonoe in aiHitiaf agency for lessening the appreliended dilSicolty. 

* For scomSttg a channel, 1 am disposed to place,’ he says, ‘ groat stress on 

the e6&cacy of a salt-water stream over a fresh- water one, as each 

of these, in coming into collision with their recipient waters, wdl he 
niaterially biiu^sed in the direction of their currents by tliek respective 
specific gravities, lljus if the katcr of theJ^Hc, having a spoctfc gravity 
of 100®, falls into the Meditemnean Sea, having a «ped^ gmvky of J03 ^ 
it will naturally lie deflected upwards, and lose its useful scour on the 
bottom; whereas if the Red Sea water has a trifle more of spetific gravity 
i.lmu that of the Mediterranean, its bias on meeting will be downwards, 
and tend to preserve its scouring force. And fdthough I am wot aware of 
tlm fact, wc have every giound to infer that the water of the Red Sea is 
more Wline, and consequently heaviei’, tlian that of the Meditermnean.* 
Captain Vetch, as we luve before ob^^erved, speaks confidently of sacotss; 
otlier gentlemen of scieutiiic eminence do the same. A writer in th< 

* Foreign ^Itiarteriy Review ’ for 1 83G says : * There is little doubt that if 
the French had remained in Egyi>t, and especially with Kapolcon at the 
head of the government, they would have tairied tlieir canal project into 
effect. The expense compared with tht* magnificent result would have 
been so trifling that tlie wonder it' it has not been earned into effect befoit* 
now, either by atonqiany having the support of Mohammed Tadia (Mo- 
hammed Ali) or by the pat ha himself ’ Other les*» sanguine theoristn, as 
we have se^, argue for the impo%ibihty of an effective permanent work, of 
the nsiture oontcmpUled. Rut the world is getting accustomed to the 
petfonnance of * hnpobsiiulitic'^’ in the physual world* ‘ Acconiplt^hed 
facts’ am daily increasing the tendency to ignore the el.i»t^me^ of obstacles 
which dngiuecnng science cannot break down or overleap, U an adequate 
object mSy thereby be olUained. And in this instaiK^ who con for a 
moment doubt that the piizc to be ventured for will be a gieatly 
rewarding one— tliat it is strongly felt by ilm thinking people of lias 
oomitry, and will soon become a tiaed maxim and tradition of the Rritish 
government, that it is essential to the healthy life and uellbeing of (heat 
Brham to assist forward, by all possible means, the development of the 
gigantic commercial power and activity which, aided by sham powei, has 
already done so miuh towards bringing the huge limbs of this great cmpln* 
into i loser and more intimate i^ommunion With its mighty, tlnobbiug heart ^ 
Oaptuin Vetch \cry pertmently remarks, Hhat a groiit impulire would 
mafiesjj^arny be given to trade in the new direction; and that entire nvw 
ftonre^Cs of commerce would be opened up b< twe^ the jilaces adjacent to 
oach extremity of the but wliich could not, under present cireum- 
staucea, be attempted with any hope of aucooss from the length of vo>age 
involved; and wdth these considerations it will not be deemed unraasonable 
to expect that the commertc passing through the canal annually would lu 
a short time amount to 1,000,000, and might eventually reach 2,000,000 
tous ’ The energy ah’oady manifested in this direction that of inter- 
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watiml coniraunicatiofl-rlMia even now rendered tWe <JOniitiy the cento 
md luabspring of the 'the world— the pHme entoc to wlihph !!t 

tnmis for intelligenco of it» own present and poapeotive ooicjdftien^hsea, in 
fact, made (threat Xhritftm the mart, the exchange* the atorehonae* «nd[ 
tain of eommercial intelUgenGe for all the world. Aim! a great edemfity> 
e^eiy cffie understandia, will be gauwd for thJa Iwnooat poftifkm w<w»gst 
the nations, by a Rucreesfvd effort to acoom|dW)i a ta^ felt to be m$ lOf 
much n6C(*«aity and importance in all p^t titoe, bnt which the compara- 
tively feeble eaergto of the old world failed to permanently or thoroughly 
achieve. 

It is very prohaWe, however, nay, indeod, certain, thftt the improved 
mode of transit from the Mediterranean to the Ited Sea will opnamence with 

A BAILWAY ACBOBS mt ISTHMUS, 

It is scarcely < onoeJvable that so dat a oonntry can oppose apy very 
sorions obstacles to the construction of a railroad over the desert. Mr 
Galloway, who surveyed the route from Cairo to htua* in 18B4 ^ ordar of 
Moiiammed Ah. reported that there would not l>e the e3%titost dfeWulty in 
effc<tingit. ‘His Jlighneas,’ observes Mr Galloway, * foreseeing the |>r0- 
bahle increase in the intereonrse that would take place with In&, m the 
Ilod 8ea, by the introduction of steam navigation, deoided upon fotming a 
railroad across tlie desert of Buea to Cairo (a distance of tnues 

Mr ( {alloway makes it)* and tor that purpose instructed my late brother, 
Galloway Bey, to make the neoessary surveys and Obtimates, and our estah- 
lishriient was directed to carry out the work, m fmtherance of whjob all the 
preliminary arrangements made, and a large portion of the rails and 
matliiiery buppUed. Uufoitcmately the agents of foreign powers, who 
were opposed to this urnrh m a politic al point of view, used every possible 
exertion and moans to dis^iuade llis Highness fi om proceeding with it, 
alleging, among other reasons, that the traffic, the evtent of which was then 
doubtful, would not repay so large an outlay, and the necessary expendi- 
ture tor working the line.’ His Highness was soon afterwards involved 
an<l embarrassed by his military aggression on Syiia, ^d nothing further 
was done m the matter. 

Mr GalloWay is of opinion that a railway u» the only pracjticahle mode of 
atnpro\ ing the transit between the Ked and Medltorrawean Seas, and is 
altogc th( r opposed to a ship-canal, as if of ‘ practic able;’ adding, however, tlw 
gicatlv cpiabfyuig note, ‘that )>y thi*> I mean that the engineering difficul- 
ties imiy not be insuperable, but will involve so nnieh expense as to rendoi 
the pro)ect jinmmalhf mj>raitl< able ' These italics are Mr Gidloway s 
With respect to a railway as a ptofitablo speculation, Mr Galloway has the 
following ‘Gur estimates shew that with the present passengei traffic, 
reduced to ono-Ualf in cost to each pc^rson, the conv'eyance of goods in bulk 
as at present, the travellers to Mecca and various other part^, the cevnvoy- 
ance of mails, with a train travcllmg each way every day, oi in that pro* 
])ortion— that with tho al>ove items it will produce an adequate revepiio 
n])on the investment, and pay the expenses of working/ ^Phe loader will 
lomemlier the allusion we made at the commencement of these remarks 
relative to the wretched intrigues going on at tho paoha b court, and the 
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joaloBfly oi ixiktive to thk ronte^ n^feeted hj ecsrtair 

iiutopoaAi stBtofi {Ji^idotia to 1B40. Ujpem thi^ point Mr OoHomy tboi 
coniiw ifdiat »aid* ' IJ»fortaimt(dy for the intoroatB <^ %ypt, of Eng- 
Inndf mil of EttTiE^) i»]|;iOBB\er aaytK^ ifi jsuggoBtod oakiitlated to fi^rv< 
Eogbod in oonnooii trith other nations, the whok corps diplomatique ^ 
are up in arms,’ 

But it is not by a railway through the Delta, and by Cairo to thal 
the itttjaresfcs of ilds country and of Europe generally would be best served, 
The line whidi Mr Hubert Steplknson is, said Ire, about to commence 
forthwith for the Pacha of Egypt, is to be, it seems, firOm Alexiujdris 
to Cairo. This line may be prohtablo as a source of revenue to the 
pacha, and if continued to Buea, of great value to overland passengers 
but wiU very insufficiently meet the exigencies of Britisli commerce : 
and can only be i*egarded as a make -shift till matters are sufficient!}’ 
advanced to justify a line direct from the Bay of Tyneh across the Desert 
to Bmzi. One objection to a railway compared with a ship*canal, in addi- 
tion to the expense and delay of transMpments, urged by (Japtain Vetidi 
is, that for want of the scemr which the fall of the waters through a straight 
ciiannelfrom the Arabian Gulf would afford, the shore on the Ht^ter- 
ranean side would only be approachable in boats. This is certainly a grave 
objection,- but still, with all drawbacks, a direct railway, if n(> more were done, 
would be of immense benefit. It might be rendered practically independent 
of the miler of Egypt, and the rapidly-increasing passenger and goods traffic 
would, we have no doubt, soon convince the most timid of doubtci-s that 
tlie greater venture of a eca-iiabsage might be hazarded without Ihe 
slightest cuiumercial liazard, ewn supposing, what is barely supposable, 
lliat the British government weie to remain indifferent and supine in the 
matter. Benefits other than merely pecuniary ones would be also received 
and cofifeired. hlourlshing towns would spring up at each termmus of the 
rail-line; the lakes, lagoons, and pools would be, through the oasily- 
qbtftined agency of the Nile, covered after a tew years by a rich vegcla 
tion, the lamps of Mecca would their inedbctual tiros before the 
detted liijfc of gas-lights stretching across tlie demte ; and an irrtwstiblc 
bo given to Oriental fatalism and iudolonoc by the life, energy, and 
spirit of flreat Britain working tnarveh. on sterile sands winch had lor 
thousands of years baffied the utmost cffoiis *>f Assyrian, Persian, Kgyp 
tian, Turfcihli conquerors and inonarrhs to bind oi^ to eul»due, 

A dream! A fantastic^ unrealiaablc dream! cxilaiinB the bcejdio— 
never bankrupt in doubt and unlndief however bare in knowledge or pool 
in hope. But is it more a dream than only a quartei of a c<miury ago 
the possibility of being wheeled from Edinburgh to Jjondon iii nine or ten 
hours would have been considered? Nay docs it more, or so much 
resemble a droam^ an illusive prodigy, as the magniiicont empire itself, 
with resiwet to which it in those days h«*s become so vital raatlor that 
we fehould break d(»wn or overleap all harriers wlu<di separate it from ub? 
Look at the giant stepis that have hitherto marked the progress of tlmt 
marvellous Jomini m, and then tell us that we regard its future progress 
with too sanguine a spirit I It w;ks not till 1774 that Englibh &hip& from 
Madras and Bombay entered the Hod fka, and sailed up to Hue/ ; an 
enterprise vthkU called forth the indignant fury of the Grand iSigiiior, 
sa 
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eatpreMHsd in a iirmaaa ^omAily im&^, ^edimk^ Hm Wtengiig to 

Uio children of durknm^tbo ^^gbsh n^t prcftomo to 

do gach a i\mg* ‘ I declare,' imte the aid^iiant aukiiax itc ^ pacha of 
Cairo, ‘ that the pea of Bcea mts designed for the noMe pil^knage of 
Mecca ; and that the pott thereof Is a port of two iUnstadons cities, which 
are those that make the light of the troth to ahfoe and the tew Of the 
prophet, and are cstabliuihed to promote reiigioit and jM«ti!oe---Mecoa the 
culightened, and Medina the honoured; wherefore I ordaiit that all such 
Christians as come there he imprisonad, and their efibcts coudscatod ; md 
let no one endeavour to set them free.' This rcunarhalda foaan. little 
njore than seventy years old be it noticed—but a brief space in the life of 
nations — proceeds to give retmons for the vigorotts of the 

conservative policy the angry sultan had resolved upemi ^We have 
informed ourselves from the wise men/ he writes, * and those who study 
history, and have heard what has passed in former times from the daih 
jiolioy of the Ctewtians, who will undergo all fatigues, traveUing by sea 
and land, and they take drawings of the countries throng which they pass^ 
and keep them, that by the help thereof they may ntefce djjtofliselvee 
umstei's of the kingdoms, as tliey have done in Indteand otW places. 
Memoiials have also c(»me to us on the part of the Xenf df the 

much lionouied, representing that thet^e Christiana above named, not 
contented with their traffic to India, have taken coffee mid oihar tnercfian- 
dise from Yemen, and carried if to Suess, to the great detriment) of our port 
oi rluddali. Becing, therefore, what has happen^, and owr royal mdipiation 
being excited, particularly when we consider liow things are m India by 
means of the Christians, who for many years liave nudergoue long voyaafeis* 
<juid at first declaring tbenuicNes to be merchants meaning no him or 
treachery, deceived the Indian», who were tools, and did not understand 
their subtlety and craft, and thus have taken their cities and reduced them 
to hlaverj JSext follows a Turkish historical version of the Ch:nsades ■ 
‘ And iu tlie time of Talmon, with like craft, tliey entered the city of llamas- 
t us, lu/der the mask of merchants, who do no liarm, and f»aying the full 
duties, or oven more. At that time it happened tliat there were didercnces 
between Tabuon and Labahson, <md the Climtiaus torned them to their 
advanUiije, and made themsclvcb masters of Damascus and Jerusalem, and 
p( ^‘‘ession of them for an himdied years, when Haladin appeared-^to 
^Uioin iiod gi\o gloiy — and frc<'d Damascus and Jerusalem, killing the 
(^liristi tns without number. Besides, it is well known how great a hatred 
tln-y l)c V to Mussulmen on account of their religion, and Roeing with an 
oil Jenisalem in our hands. Those, therefore, who connive at the 
C hrnuans coming to Suez, will be punished by (iod both in tliis and the 
other world rermit by no means Cliristiau or other ships to pass and 
^(‘pa^s l)y Suez. Our royal sovereignty is powerful, and this is our royal 
mandate: wlien any Cliristian hbips, and jjariieulo/rl^ th^JEhigUshf shall come 
to the port of Buen, imprison the captains and all the people, as rebels and 
uffimders who deserve iniprisonment and confiscation of their effects, which 
h t them find/ These angry orderh of the orthodox gi’and **eignior 
u < re not at first obeyed ; inasmuch os the pooha of Cairo and chief boy, 
having an interest in the illicit tirade, suifored the firman to bleep. At 
hngtli a now pacha was tent from Oonfatantinople, witii strict orders to 

ai 
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i^nforpo atkd a numbet^ Englishman wax^ h eouaeqiienca {^lunde^red of 
tha cargoes of several ships^ which they %voro convcsybig across tlm Ilesort 
from Sne» to Cairo, and themsatves hk wounded and naked on the sands. 
AU pcrisliod except one, who was «neoohr©d at some Arab huts about a 
league from Cairo. The SwaMm sloop of war was despatched to the Culf 
in oonsaquenoe of this outrage, and a similar not again ven- 

tured upon. We ate certainly now a long way from such a stale of affiairs— 
fajther, much farther than we are from a dtip-caaalon which to glide through 
the Isthmus to that same forbidden Suez, We remember^ too, the merry 
shouts of Quarterly Reviewers at the l^roU|jh^^y'e*bsurd notion of men and 
women beit^ shot tlirough the air by steam at the rate of twenty miles 
au hour, which a presumptuous ignoramus of the name of Btophensou hud 
ventured to Say was within the verge of possibility, and many similar 
mocking, and can afford to smile at barren, unreasoning scepticism. 
I^^*lJy»mg doubt and gonial hope, pale distrust and son^briglit faith, pursue 
Whsar Ciomrse And play their parts ixi the i>hysical as in the moral w(^rlti ; 
and the drsg^ehaln, we will not deny, lias Its uses* Kor do wo wish to 
disparage the great things which have been j:>crformed in the twilight of 
science and knowledge. England Ixas gone to and fro on the earth, and her 
sounding steps liavc been those of a giant. * Iter morning drum -beat,’ it 
has been truly and liappUy said, * following the sun, and keeping pace with 
the circling hours, compasses the earth jlaily with one continuons and 
unbroken attain Of its martial airs.’ But we believe she bos great works 
to perform, and other nations ha^e gi^eat works to perform, that will cast 
into shade the brightest passtiges in hers and their histories, and amongst 
them we retkon as not the least important the twm tasks of bnjaking 
through the Isthmus of llarien and Suez, and thus multiplying and draw- 
ing closer the golden links which unite her with countless peoples of o\ery 
clime, and creed, and colour, beneath the sun, and hind up tht‘ir prosperity 
vrith her welfare, their safety with her power, their freedom with her 
liberty ! 



ANIMAL INSTINCTS AND INTELLIGENCE. 


T he instincts and mental peculiarities of the brute caroatioti* notwith- 
standing their immeasurable inferiority to the mind o# man, have 
hitherto pirtsented very high difficulties in tlic way of their rational expla- 
nation, These diffi< iilties are partly real) haimcr (heir origin Jn the nature 
of tho subject, and partly artificial, or contrax,ted through a mhtaken 
manner of -viewing it -that is to say, from the disposition) 4il^ays 
or les^ prevailing, to underrate tho amomit of inteUigenoe, atituired 
knowledge, and wisdom from experience, actually belonging to th© inferior 
animals. 

This last-mentioned cimimstancO has contributed to keep up am ambiguity 
m tho term * instinct,* or rather togi\e to it a fahe meaning, in opposition to 
the mox e correct usage. Instincl properly means the native inbom capacities 
of a creature, as distinguished from the capacities tliat are acquired^ whether 
from experience, tuition, or otherwise The name is impropijiriy applied 
when it is made to include the entire assemblage of powers knd faculties 
possessed by any member of the loner creation— in other woids, when it 
standi for the Mime designation to animals that Mind is to man. The 
brute, in common with the human, nature, is a mixture of instincts and 
at qui'^itions, of native gifts with (apacUics the offhpnug of culture. 

A imsukcn feiu of subnungiug the dignity of man diould not jirevent us 
fiom itfentiiying the superior and infenor types of animal existence to the 
full extent of their agrecraont It is by identification and comparisom of like 
things tiiat we dori\e a large portion of our insight into tho obscurities of 
jutunil phenomena. The rcseaiilics of eminent naturalists, brought to a 
cunsumuution in our own day by Fiofessor Owen, have shewn the exact 
identit> m t vpc of the vcrtehiate bkoleton, and liaie thereby established a 
( ommou plan of mcchanibin in the moving members of the human and 
animal fiarao through the whole kingdom of vertebrate animals. |t follows 
as a consequence that the means possessed by this wliole class of creatures 
foi working out their ends and plying their 'vaiuoiri activities must be to a 
great extent the same, and tlicre mubt also be a gieat deal in common in 
their 'vmntb and necessities, and in the mental framework having icfcronce 
to those. Locomotion, mastication, deglutition, \ooal ulteraiuj, pursuit, 
aie all determined on an identical plan, with variations m the dttail, and 
to the extent of this identity there is neoessaiily a mutual sympathy and 
uiulorftUrulmg among the members of tho class Wc are perfectly |hfctified 
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in oottceiving of the ftjelings engendered in a flying bird, a cantering honse, 
or by the loittn'inge of a flodt of sheep* onr own bodily istatee can approach 
sudioiently near to any of these to enable ns to form some eetimto of the 
resulting sensations. If we cannot ai^reoiate the exact slmdes of cilect in 
each animal, nor enter into all the other feelings mingling with tliese, the 
eabe is not essentially different from our 'position in regard to onr fellow- 
beings. If a sedentary novelist is at liberty to imagine the experience of a 
fox -hunter or tixe liappiness of a ploughman, so may an ordinary human 
being venture to hympatliiso with the dog or the nightingale in their 
ordinary avocations and purauits. 

But a oommmiify of haokhone, limb, cranium, and jaw — the unity of Iho 
skeleton — is not the only field of identity in the vertebrate series. The 
(n'ffrim o/nfme—ih^ eye, ear, touch, smell, taste, digestion — have a common 
<’lua‘acter throughout, and differ n\ercly in degree and in the mode of setting 
in the diffisrent hidividufvls. Consequently the outer woidd must impresa^ 
tlm OTgans in very nearly the same way. The picture of the 

Ijuttdijoape on the rotitia of a donkey is not radically different from tho 
pk?ture formed on Uie n tinaof iis master. So the ^ibrat ions in the esar 
arihing from the sonorous waves of the air are the same in kind in every 
vertebrate ear, Tlievo must b(», moreover, much that is common in the 
sensations of smell, taste, and digestion ; although there is evidently a much 
gresater range of variety and difference in these than in the sensations resulting 
from sight, hearing, and the movements of the Irame. Wo liavi*. therefore, 
not only a community of active organs and working mechanism, but an 
exteurive agreement among tlie sensations produced by tbo hamo outward 
objects on the sentient organs. 'Phis agreement enlarges to a still wider 
limit the liaais of sympatliy between us and the inferior orders of the 
vertebrate »ttb~kingdom. 

Anatomists have gone a step farther, and have traced a unity of strufdurc 
in the mechanism of the //7W/ tlironghoiit the same series of animaia^ and 
to a certain extent through the whole animal kingdom. The bmiu can hr 
divided into a number of distinct i>ortionK, and it can he soon whether the»c 
])ortic>ns continue the same, or what changes tliey undergo, in the diffennt 
species of creatures^. The distinction betw’cen the l>min of man and the 
brain of one of the higher mammalia lies chiefly in the sisse and proportions 
of the Tie re an> certain pnrtion*^ of the human oerGbruni that an^ 

wanting in other ammalH, but tlie defi(icncy is connected < hi(*dy with the 
great mforiority of (level ijpment of the organ. In wan the ccrel)ruiu is 
distinguished by the number and the d«pth of the convolutions, indicating 
a much larger amount of tlm gray or ganglionic matter In wliich the force 
of the bram easmitially reside.^. 

No doubt can exist as to the identity of typo rr plan in the ncrsunis 
Bystom as well as in the skeleton and in the organs of sense. But the 
nervous system is the medium of all the instinctb’C, emotional, intelligent, 
and active processes of the animal ; in ao far as it is similar in two differ- 
ent creatures, these processes are usually found to be similar. The very 
great su|^iority of the human brain, and the inexhaustible tmin of differ- 
ences between the homan and bmte minds, ought not to prevent ns from 
comparing the two to the extent of their ascertained agreement. We 
shall a^watdx tm that the endowments we possess as members of tlie 
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tioofi of tUo a&uaalj& beueatli us ; but tbm ought mt hk uoj, csm to aidfi£ 
an jjisuperable bar to the coiz^>roheadon of the leas by the gif^outer. 

A fourth point of agreement may be mm m the ox^gaue Uitd itoetiom of 
reproduotiou m intimately allied with the ttorvoua aiystem, md so largely 
connected with the whole existence of the anlr^ah la the eoaotione of 
bcxual attacliment and parental care, and in the general feeling of tender- 
ness towards fellow-beings^ no essential differenou can be traced ^nong 
different orders of similarly organised creatures. 4 

Tho agreements so rigorously traced by anatomists between the skeleton 
with its muscles, the organs of sense, and the nervous system Of the verte- 
brate animals in general, are in exact accordance with the ordhaary actings 
and sympathies of men towards the bnite creation. We always presume 
in the animals about us feelings and necessities, likings and dh^inga, 
akin to our own. We interpret their demeanom* and expression exactly 
as in the case of oitr fellow-men. We take for granted that «uo animal & 
phased when it in.ttates any of the human methods of indicating de%ht« 
i^^^■^bly we iiuiy sometimes be wrong in our intorpretatiions of the signs 
of feeling and emotion in creatures so much removed from Us lii |K)mt of 
aulowmeut, but ncvcriheless we cannot avoid applying oUr own eupurimee 
to judge of theirs The itndenoy to enter into the foelings of other bamga 
on witnessing any expression of feeling on their part is both with us, ai4 
manifests itself with the earliest dawn of out peiceptions ; and jre apply 
one rule to all ca&os ajid to all creatures. After being long ki tho worl4 
we acquire more refined and indirect methods of judging of othm* peopled 
states of mind, and depart in some degree from the insthmtive method of 
proc tiding; but this last method continues to prevail to the end of life. 
'Ihc ('iscoveries in reference to thtf vertebrate skeleton, and tho unity of 
type ill the ner\ous system throughout the entire aninud kingdom, are a 
justdh ation of our habitual praitice iu this particular, such as we might 
not bcioroliand lia\o been entitled to expect. 

Thnt the inferior creatures shouhi have feelings similar to ours (aUowing 
f(^r diih^rences not tnipossible to be estimated;, and that they should have 
snnilai modes of acting and of evpressing themselves under those ieelingSy 
IS an inevitable consequence of ihc aimtoinical uniformity of plan observed 
in om orgauisatiou and tlieirs. it a total absence of a comtnon meohan- 
isn* hal existed among the various creatures that usually club together, 
the cuuent mode of interpreting one another’s ieclings would have been 
imsivfe. iSume creatures might ha\e betaken themselves to groaning when 
1bi.> wue happy, and km down with an air of fatigue when hx the height 
ol' wOod spirits, and all understanding of one another would have been 
completely nonplussed. 

It is not to be denied, however, that there are appearances among tho 
interior races that, instead ot being explained by a <x>inmuison with the 
human type, seem to be rendered more purading by such a comparison. 
We allude to tho more mysterious of the animal insUnots, and to the 
performamc of apts implying a wide reach of inteUigwe by creatures 
* vnlently not possessed of a high order of mind in general. When we 
si)eak of the bee as a geometer, of the swallow as a meteorologist, and of 
the beaver as an architect, we seem to assume that these oreaturea have 
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me&tal procoffisas by creatum t^parmtly wt caiiahie of »uch pfo- 
mm according 'to oar mthoA ti\at bai oonutt^tutod tlie cbkf diffiotdty md 
fttaiiding irooder of animl ioatinct. Tlaoro is ro^ared a very strict 
anaiyais both oC liotnan and of brato capacity to obtain if poi^siblo some 
deeper fonndiiitlona of agreement snob as vrUl reconcik thoi&o anomalies. 
We are »mt at liberty to take for granted the ej^istOnce a wholly distinct 
of thonglit and^activity in those remarkable indlvidoak of the 
inferior creation till we have seen the uttermost that can bC accomplished 
by the mechanism common to them and us. Taking our stand upon the 
universal uuseeptibilities ami modes of action of the animal mtutc^ we are 
bound to inquire what elfocts may be produced by the cxaliatioM or depres- 
sion of one or more of these, or by those changes in degree tliat nature 
makes io so great abundance ’without departing from the sameness or unity 
of the general tyt)e. 

We have made special allusion in the foregoing remarks to the 
researches that Jiave established the rigorous similarity (or * homology,’ ns 
it is Oallsd) of the vertebrate skeleton* Between the vertebrate awimnls 
and tile sub-kingdoms of moUusca, artkulata, and radiata, no su( h scientific 
law of unity has been traced. Ncvortlicless, there is apparently a very groat 
imumnt of similarity, and in all pr<>bal)nity the greatest tlmt could exist 
between forms and modes of life so dherso as theirs. TJio functions of 
digestion, circuiation, respiration, s{'en‘tion, and eiccrction maintain a 
common form so far as it is admi<^sU)]e in the altered sti*ucturc of the 
individual. Tlie instruments of locomotion, the organs of sense, the 
nervous system, still keep up an analogy hi the midst of diversity; indeed, 
creatures that have to live on the same planet must be analogous in some 
degree ; the permisbihle variety must depend solely on the variety of that 
planet’s sur(^^ and constituents -it being one thing to walk on tiie solid 
earth, another to doal in the waters, and something quite diflfcrent to burrow 
under ground. Now, so far as the g< neial outline of each (rcaturc and the 
nuumer of its subsistence wdll allow, we find that a common plan of moeban- 
ism is obsened; and we therefore can do noilung better than to extend 
our sympathies and our mudos of leasoning to the remoter typos of animal 
life, in so far as we see tliom actuated wilh impul&t\s analogous to oai 
own. There is no other point of view tluii wc, a» hummi beings, can takt 
towards the bhell-hHlj, the worm, or tiic insect, than what wc adopt for 
quadrupeds, birds, or reptiles Our humanity and our science alike demand 
this umveTsal recognition of relationship. 

In the subsequent detail of the prescut Baper our arrangement will h' 
as follows : — 

1, The Animal IjssTrifCTg, or the inborn rapacities belonging to the 
universal tyq>© of the animal nature. 

n. Animal iNTELLitiENOE, or the indicatious of intellect, and the means 
of acquired capacity among the animal tribes. 

ITL A view cf some of the more prominent types of Animal Cha- 

BACTEft. 

IV. Th0 remarkable instances of Combimnci or Cokstuxtctivl Powjse 
exhibited among the lower orders of creatures. 
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AlOHAL Am> 


tfiB AxtatAt 

In treating of tlie varkms eneo^tibllltiea anjd active qe^pei^iee df l!te 
animal frame that are to be eonai^red aii or gmring nut ^ the 

ortginal conatitution nf ttm individual^ we ixmat advert tirat te the 4aa& ef 
feelings termed Bensatkms^ Theae are to be looked upon as the fouudalioa 
and ^tarting^pointi as well as the motives of Actmty^ If by aensati^ms WO 
understand only the impressions and feelings made on the Bve n^nsee^ it 
will be req[uisit6 for ns to notice an additional class of animal suscepti- 
bilities) as preiiminary to the eouslcleration of the instijaOt|ve actions — 
namely, the class of appetites or impulses to action originaj^ng in dilferent 
parts of the system. Our exposition will, therefore, luive to en^iibraiee the 
Sonsations, Appetites, and inborn Activities of the Animal nature^* 

Animal Bensea 

The five senses commonly spoken of as beloiiging to man and to the 
higher orders of the brutes, are admitted to l»e a <leibctiv« dfaUalftcation of 
the primary seimibiUties of the animal frame. Not only do they omH the 
c\tcnsiv(‘ class of feelings reflected from the muscular wppfUFtitm af the 
body, but they pass over the important sense of fligestion, and oC the Various 
other operations of tli^e alimentary canal. Tlie feeling of located in 
the tongue and palate is a mere preliminary to the flar more iu»pre«sive 
volume of sc nsation resultuig from the pfrocessos &ubse<iuently tgkmg place 
upon the food. 'Hierc ar(‘, not including the muscular feelings^ at Imt 
sevt u distinc t kinds of stnsalious, having all the commotily rooogulsed 
thaiacters of such. The superior animals rejoice, along witli man. iu the 
possession of seven senses. 

it ift vety important for our present object to recognise distinctly at the 
out*'< t the full compass of the mechanism entering into each of the senses— 
a mechartifiin that could ncyer liave been ascertained but for the recent 
discoveries in nervous anatomy. The supposition formerly entertained 
rcispoeting sensation, was to tlu effe<*t that an impression made on the eye 
or car was carried into the brain and deposited in a eensorinm or store- 
JioiiMi of sensations, whence it emerged afterwards as a reeoUection or some 
(»tlur species of tliought. Hiuh a doctrine is wholly at variance with the 
structure of the brain, as well as a fatal stumbling-block in tlie way of all 
clear knowledge of mental workings. There is no such thing aa a cerebral 
closet or receptacle of imagery; the machinery of the mnrvous system is 
fo! )nc d on a totally different plan^ — a plan, too, that when oace revealed by 
auatomital investigation, agrees far better with the common experience and 
obeor\atioii of mankind tlian the otlior hypothesis. Looking at the struc- 
ture of the nervous system, wo find it to consist of an apparatus arranged 
in a circular form — that is, returning to itself, somewlmt after the analogy of 
a voltaic battery. At one part of the cirde we find a ganglioh or knot of 
nervous matter, highly vascular — in other words, abounding with mmutc 

* Sec * Information for tko Pooidt','’ vol. U+ No. 71, where the human mind is 
treated of in a manner nearly parcel to the exposition uf the animal mind in 
general, itpvcn in the present Paptn 





each gaaigliea proceed two seta of uer*^, one 
temumtbg ia ah organ of sememe, the Other in some org^ of motion. A 
e^de Is formed of these in the following order, horning at the origin 
^ the eeneatkm: a sensitive mirlkoe; a nerve arising !n h ^ proceeding 
Wards to a oertahi ganglion ; the ganglion itself ; and lastly, a mirv 
iasfding from the ganglion towards a momg organ, and terminating in its 
Mafnsoles. for example, we take the sense of touch: the part^ of the 
ehrole aite—4he integument of the fingers; the nerves proceeding firom this 
lnt<^gnttmnt to the ganglionic centre apprcipriated to toach; tlio ganglion 
itse^; the eflfercnt or outgoing nerves of the ganglion, of which a certain 
number at least proceed to the fingers themselves, or to the muscles that 
juove them, Such is the fundamental structure of the nervous anatomy , 
and next, as to its mode of working. 

Wien a stimulus is applied to any sensitive surface — to the tips of the 
lingers, for example — this stimulus immediately t Jls upon the fibres of the 
nerve embedded in that surface The nervo-fibres have for their spetial 
function the communication or tranMnibsion ol tinyinnuexue brought to 
boar upon Iheir oxtremitioa— they arc wliat jh termed conductors The 
pressure exerted upon the nerves of touch vhen the fingers are squeezed 
is rapidly conveyed in some shape or other to the ganglion of the sen^o of 
tomh ; it is hot swallowed up or stifled there, but as a part of itn nature it 
acts upon the vascular globulefa or vesiilcB of the ganglion, influencing the 
chfculition of the blood of those vc sic I ck, and developing a motive-font 
whicdi issues along the outgoing nerves, and ib transmitted to the mubtlc 
of the fingers, or the parts affected by the sensation. Thi^, and nothing 
than this, constitutes a complete act or operation of sense. The ongiu'd 
stimulus in the sentient surface aluejs tends to produie a reflex stimulus 
of the organ that canies that surf.we This movement will lie uithn a 
movement of closer contact with the thing or objert; of semation, or m 
movement of repulsion and retraction of the member, in c^asc of tlic stuiuilub 
being painful or disagreeable. Pat a ball in a child’s open hand, and the 
^ecst ot the touch will be, through the steps above d**scrTbed, to (leuch tin 
hmid and grasp the ball. If it is hut, or r old, or ]:irickly, or in any way 
imrongenijd to the organs, a different set of muscles will be communicatf d 
with and complete tJio round, and the liand wdi be lapidly withdrawn from 
the unwelcome ttnwh Until one or other >f these twu effects ha^t bc< n 
produced, the sensation cannot lie said to have accomplished its natural 
course. If a stimulus or impression from without stops short at flu 
gaaigUonic centre, the ihet shews cither that the impression is feeble, that 
&ie ganglion or outgoing nerve is paralysed, or that some other stimulus 
of n more powerful kind and of a contrary nature has found its way to the 
aame g«nglion--a thing that often takes plaice in the complex organisation 
and multipfliod oommumcations of the ma’vou'f systcan. 

In our iMMiiPoh into the causes of the motive -power of the anhnal 
body, this view of the nature of sensation is all-important. It reveals to 
UB at <mee a dirnU and unfailing connection heiwecm sense and activity- 
the two being only differcnl portions of the same mechanism A sensation 
u noyer ^complete till it brings forth an action. The permanency of the 
senaation m a recollected oi revivable imiuessign depends on its hai mg 
had full scope and effect upon the moving organ concerned in the case, 
e 



The ofecwlation of a aoir^otia current, w propagrtion of «i raeri'Oiiii 
tion, whose uatoe is tmhuown to ua, colDstltut^ Iho entire :l^i ^ tlie 
aensHtion taken by itself: when this eorrent or vibration has ce»se<i there 
would appear to be no feeling present--iio mabifeetatipn of seiMSie my ihc^e 
than of movemeiit* When w© retrace a past eensatiou, ^ mpemA'^ do 
nothing beyond reviving the current of catcitentteift between SJe eemfesne 
ettrfaoe and the moving part of the sensational circle. 

Keeping in view, therefore, this relation between aeni^tion and action, 
as between parta of the same whole, we will now pass in review the dife- 
rent classes of animal senBibikties, adverting in each instanio© to the 
special movements generated by the inherent activity of dirdes of 
jsense. We sliall thus ascertain what amount ef active power itature has 
associated with the very fact of sensibility, and shall thereby provide an 
adequate explanation of a certain fraction of the phenomena now under 
consideration. 

1 JSeiwatlom of Orgamc lAfr. — ^It is necessaij for us to recognise a 
•'lass of foekn^ b arinng from the general well or dl beitig of the eyetem at 
large as something distinct from the feelings of tht rpcoial eonees. Accord- 
ingly, physiologists hav(' singled out those tetlmgs under th© ham© of 
givcral The various ]>ioc esses at ^sork |u the W»sit' and 

renovation of the tissues of the frysicra give forth an mftuence upon the 
c oTlsc^ousne^s, and make part and parcel of the happiness or misery ot' the 
individual existence. 4 

The circulation of the blood, the respiratory action in the hiugs, thu secre- 
tions and excretions, the formation of new oclls, and the abaarx>titm of 
dec lyod matter, seem nil to give a certain amount i»f indication of their work- 
ing v'lthont in general clrau mg any bpccial attention towards tham^ivc s* It 
is n ckoned a crkerion of good health to be utterly unconscious of any one 
of tht 3 se proee.«se'S , and the maxim is so far true, foi it is only in ease of 
sonuMlisorder that the { onsnoufeuebs is strongly acted on l^ythe organic 
pror esses of the system. But yet the vigorous action of the nutritive 
J»meiioiis of the frame, and the pxireatiou from every kind of waste matter, 
tell powerfully upon the whole state of feeling of the iutkviduai, by 
enhancing the pleasure of exibtpnoc, and rendeiing more vivid all the 
senses and susceptibilities of the b^nng On the other hand, 
disia^e, laceration, insullicient nutriment, loss of repose, exliaustion, or any 
tausi tending to interrupt the woik of icnewal and w'aste-^tbe stream of 
vfiahty— make Ihernbclves felt by the same class of nerves, and produce a 
p nnf il and irritated cmiHOiousncss, whose infiueniT overshadows ail the 
othei ‘•egions of conscious existence. 

"1 he obscurity that hangs over th** nervous mechanism of oi^ganio sensibi 
lity must necessarily extend itself to the returning and motive portion of 
the iiervt‘ < Ireks. The ckamese and certainty of our knowledge of the 
complete lound of the nervous current in the bpecial senses do not hdioug 
to this mote vague and diffused portion of our eensibility. This mutk 
w 0 know, that when any part of the body becomes keenly oonsdous— in 
consequence of a paiirful disease, for example--T there is a constant tendency 
kept up to move the part hither and thither, in the vain endeavour td 
withdraw it from tli© gnawing inducnce. fn this tendency wc recog- 
nise ihe general fact of tlm reflex influence of the senaes , for at» a pi'iiuaiy 
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Iaw, lii i» mm tJmt tU meH^ enter tJie miiedtee of itie lurt 

el&eted, atnd the r^bonni ^ the sene&tion Is shewn In tUhm keiwg up 
the eensititre psart to the eliciting ohjeot^ or in ratmetlng as the 4^a«e 
may be. If the foot happen to be 4ihO!i9^ed and in the musolcs of 
the limb are hejit in a oonstant state of sDlicitation to move the member 
about, and the utter nsdlessness of the attempt otdy adds to the irritation. 

In the chse the breathing, 'which is one vital part of the organic 
system^ «every stimalns on tiie surface of the lungs reacts iimniediately on 
the tianSdes of respir^ion : the comioation of action and sensation is hcsrc 
quite apparent. Pure air ancreasos the rapidity of the breathing, impure air 
relates the energy of the breathing musdes ; and Uxere is the Same oppo* 
sition between tlie e^cts of cold and warm air. As in the other senses, 
the redex current of the respiratory sensations goes to the muscles con- 
trolling tl>e sensitive organ — that is, the muscles of the chest. 

There is one remarkable fact that goes to confirm the assumption now 
made as to the existence of sentient circles in all their completeness over 
every pfiut of the body, for the puiposc of making conscious the organic 
vitality of the system. This fact is no other tlian our sense of the direc- 
tion or precise locality of any local irritation. In the human system the 
only means of indicating direction is by the movement of some member 
towards the jdace that may be in quc'stion. The movement of the eye 
tells direction in sight, and the movement of the hand tells the place of 
an object of touch. A point within the body which sends an inipression 
towards the brain has its locality diwovered by tlie stimulus ghen to the 
muscles adjoining the part, and by the movement thus set agoing. Au 
uneasiness in the forearm is identified as to its place by the reflex action 
that it causes in the muscles of the forearm, and tlie moveinent.s csonse- 
quent on this stimulus. In the interior of the abdomen, at a distance 
from any muscular actions, there is a great ambiguity and indistinctness 
as to the seat of a disoidcred feeling; and but for this tendency to refleci 
a stimulus upon the muscles nearest to the part, or the musedes oarryiiig 
the part, we could not guess where the evil lay. There ai*o artificial 
means of identifying the place of an a<ute organic sertsation, by probing 
about till the sore gives evidence of being timuhcd in the aggravated feel- 
ing of a nt’Vy irritation ; but nature’s own method of indicating locality 
within the body is through the completion t)f each circle of sense by a 
muscular movement. 

Inasmuch as the organic states of the body are aflbe ted by the atmos- 
pheric and other circumstances and eouditions that surromid it, the 
organic sensibility is acted on by ai! these faus<'*-, and a certain cognisante 
of external nature is the consequence* Changes of temperaturt^ alter the 
entire adjustment of the ammal system: the rate of the breathing and of 
the ciituktion of the Mood is changed, and many other alterations follow 
in train. So changers in the degree of moisture of the air affect tl»e circu- 
lation,, the action of the skin, and we know not liow much besides; and 
»ome indication is gheu of this in the feelings of organic life. On the e^e 
of a ram-storra, when the barometer fells, shewing a diminished pressure 
of the atmosphere, and when the air is gottmg charged with vajmur to the 
point of Sflturatmn, the disturljance of the animal system is gi'cat and 
paliialdp. The imman sut^ect is generally conscious of an altm^ed state of 
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ufeflumo an nincoiqguBiai cast, Quadrupoda, turds, reptiles ; «& ijsem to fed 
tho Muonce atmoapbeiic changes, and fa aB of them eom tustim or otibar 
ioUowa up the amiatioi^^thoae actions bcfag usually souKstMug more tfam 
the ntare lodex. fafluonca upon the corruspoudfag muaoular paata, which fa 
a nooemry {uurt of every sensation. 

We can thus sco an faunmerabio variety of causes imdot this oue seuaa «* 
tending to sfcimuUte the movements of animals tlirOugh Ufa moohaufafa 
that joms sense and motion into one whole. 

2. JS&miions of Me Alin&nkur^ rb7iol*-^The pecnlfar prooefa of 
diqosliou oi the ^od, and its absorption along the suriSkeo of the fatesthm^ 
appears to yield a state of sensation or feeling over and above tho 
of organic life. There is an approach to specialty fa this dopAitcn af 
the organism^ a set of nerves would seem to be expresidy diffaign^d ibi 
conveying to the general consciousness certain iinprmioiui derived 'Ma 
the \ hanges going on over the mucous membrane m* the ahmenfary cangl, 
through tlm presence or absence of nutritive material. 

The contact of the food witlitlie coat of the stomach causes a aeovetion 
of gastm juice, and the dissolved food begins to be absorbed into the 
blood at the commencement of the process of digestion ^ and all along 
the Intestfaas a double transudalion appears to tahe plane, certain matters 
being Constantly given out of the mucous membmne, and others taken fa, 
Thcie is a seusitiveuoss de^ eloped l)y this action, and two distfant results 
are produced by it. liy a rcile-\ action from the gangboidc system (noma 
which do not entt*r the couf/ious bmfa), fae termioulsr faotKm of tho 
bowels IB ^usfafaed; this being an exact parallel to tho case of an lurdfaary 
soDbafion, m tl*o cardinal peculiarity of the union of loroe wfaU slifaiflBS. 
In th< second place, impressions aie coll^eye^l to the conscious system of 
a cast { urresponding with tho nature of the prooessoa at the time, mmo- 
times plciisant and luxurious, sometimes fadiffei'Cnt, aud at other times 
paiijfui tv oppressive. 

If wo inquire to what musdes the stimulus of the aKmentary sfatea is 
roficcted in the first fastance, fa order to cmnplete the circle of aeJmtion, 
the probable answer fa — the diaphragm and the muscles of tlm abdomen. 
These form the set immediately ©ndosing and controBJug the digestive 
viscera, and all analogy would poiut to them as the reeipients of the 
rejected influeuoe. Tltere fa a considerable HkcWiood that the healthy 
and V igorott#) action of the digestive procesm communicates a vjgottr of 
tone to the abdominal and respiratory muscles, and that a pertwed acticgi 
oi the secTeiions paralyses the correi^ondfag tnuseufar parts. 

The mass or amount of sensatfan duriviS itom the 4^meatary c$ml fa 
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stsKt«% boisriidoa their poro]^* reHm aotiouB ou tho %eetm mo^oles^ 
rooee itp eacbwko operations <mt the ac^vie oiigiK^ St Ib^. l%i| 
aeooBtef mi mie-rm^jig wBmooo (whose es!;pkimti(m Mooge to the 
]%her £mctmm of mstmct) may be &ma in many forms an4 ways* 
t<^miGy to repose a£(rer a full umL^ the fratfulness of a har^y imm> the 
setting of the wits to work upon the pursuit of food as a primaay ohjeot of 
are bstanoes of ilie poworfol alHanoe l^otween the digestive circles ahd 
the other regions of activity. Of the pains and agonms of oaistenos, none 
are more homble or more uTihinging to the gemeS^ system than some of 
the perreitad states of the stomach. 

3. S&n/BeUmm of Jhatr.— The organ uf Taste is sitnated at the entrance 
^ the aUmentary canal, and serves as a means of disCrimumting tlic sub- 
sSSmeOB proper to be taken as iood In so doing it contribnlcs a certain 
quota to tlie pleasures of e\istenoe 

The structure of the organ is a mucous membrane spread over the tongue 
and palate, and secreting a liquid to oombine with a portion of the food. 
The aot of combination between the liquid and tlui food affects the nerves 
of tABte embedded in the membrane. 

The cirtde of sensation is completed by the action of the muscles of the 
mouth, tongue, and loaer jaw; an agreeable sensation stimnlatos the 
prooesscs of inaslioation and sa allowing, a repulsive sensation causes m 
opposite action, such as to .expel the obnoxious mouthful. 

There is evidently some liannony between agreeabkness to the taste and 
agreeablouess to the stomach and to the organic bjstcni; hence what passes 
the ordeal of the palate is ubuaHy suitable to tho real wants of the indi- 
vidual. This arrangement givcf t(» animals the powei of imtinctive 
ditocrimination of food In the inferior ord**rfe of ijreaturfert tho sense of 
taaio seems > cry powerful and predominant^ and flic liuainctive capacity 
awsing b*om it is proportionally great. 'Jhe human subject, loss frequently 
repelled by the tastes of substances found in nature, can indtdge in a greater 
variety ot isrticles of food, and in consequence may sin more largely against 
the wellbeing of the system than cri^atures of more narrow and exclusive 
likings can do. 

We thus find in the methanism of ih< sense of taste the origin of a class 
of practical judgments of the greatest importaaicc in the guidance of 
animal Ufc. This is a true e of instim^t, and lu it we can see a very 
hWB® oomprchen&ive end effeoted by great siiuplicity in tho means. 

4, Bematirm of Bntdl —The sense of Bmell is placed at the portal of the 
hmge, to teat the quality of the inspired air, and give timely warning of a 
mrttiotts atmosphere. Tim organ eonsisl* of a mmnhmxmm eapausion 
oovermgtho ecawoluted cavities of the nose, andcomieofced by nm^ous fibres 
with a central ga^liou of a eonjsipiouoaB character. The circle ia completed 
by perveB retumhig to the musdofi of the nostrils in the first instance, and, 
in tim aeupnd place, to the nmsdes moving the diest. An agreeable fiavour 
utjinulates one aei of movements, tendi^ to increane tlie inhidation; a 
fiavour of an mwaatyde kind has the contrary effect of checking the 
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oooneotioa with other oi^es, md origimtee through theee e wader xicti^ 0 
acti'vlty. It is impoeeiMe to get rid of nopleeaaart emdUis by mmfy w&rd** 
hag the procese of hihdatioti, end employing atrong easpiretoiy efiEM^ the 
efteoi still oonthmes tp irritate the system) aind must 0 kst romie bP tike 
movement of di^t or some other activity at the command of the oreatnre 
of a kind to lid it of fhe evil. 

The sensations of emoU a{)pe^ in various ways to be inntimnenU k 
acjtting on general activity. Auimalfi that pnrsao theh prey have k maay 
cases the power of detecting it through their scent; and the fair*dartkg 
odour of iho creatures preyed on seems to have the power both of stimii* 
latkg the lungs, and through them the vital energy or animal n^hits, and 
also of indaming the entire nervous system with an mic^rolkble oTiiergy of 
pursuit. The catnivoroofe ireaturo lias alJ its bIot)iltbiif»tiaeils %nd hy the 
smell of its accustomed victims, and with this aw wakened ap the whok 
destructi\ o eutrgiob of Its nature Hunger and the dav our of meat are »it®r 
cient to spread an irritation over the active systmu of thib class of auintaik 

Nature has thus based extensive endowments on the sense of teeli Tha^ 
detection of prey and of the means of Bubshdence is given byUlfe mm 
acting within its own circle, and when once a victim comes withm tfee 
scent there is produced by it a stimulus proce(>djLUg to other eirdles, akf 
causing the other ino\ement« that brkg the prey viithin reach, and end k 
Its lx. mg kiahy devoured Smell, tWeforo, like taste, is of kaeif a 
knowledge-conferring faculty, and is a < ommencing link in some of the mote 
( omplicated mstinotivc operations. 

5. jSe/iSiriwm qf Tmfch - The sense of '3'ouch !•» situated ah over the 
fiixrfacc of the animal body, and is conceived as residing in the skin. The 
tiue .sense of touch, as distinguished from the sensibility to shotiiiB or pres 
sure, ( onsists iu discerning a bubbtance in i ontuct with the body, as made 
scparat« partss, and having extenskn in space. None of me foregoing 
seuBCH fan give any feeling of the solidity oi dimcuisiions of bodies; kdeod 
they < an liardly be said to lecogmse of themseiveb tlic external exlstanoe 
of matter * 

The ^ mglion of tlie sense of touch requires to be much mote complicated 
Uian tlu ganglion of taste or smell. The power of discriminating djdSeretrt 
point b ui a surface implies a senes of independent nerve-hbros ^$tribut*»d 
m the skin, and having each a distinct connection with the muscles of the 
part, tlie geuomi gan^on must, m fact, bo a mass of smaller ganglu, witli 
out^tng threads connecting all of them with the corresponding mascukr 
apparatus. This conatitutos a lughor order of nervous otganisation than 
would appear to belong to the four first senses, aad it may be expected to 
yield amoio complex kind of instinctive actituu 

It is actually fcamd that the movements responsive to the sense of 
aro more various and remarkable than the responses of afoove-miawkl 
senses. In the human hand, for example, an object laid on the pataa, and 



tw^Wl^ iW fiVo liH *ha marfcwi f»>i^ cl^dimg 

w! ^ of infttfior Witiimil Ja lofl into vianoty of 
hf tHImi^ «f mf soifti boijr* 

i» ^ov^pod in th$ t<^tii^, fttwl ettt^ tjie se^iao of 
iiiiaio, iicthig m % piiSo to wiMw^Qiat «aa d^utitiou. ^ 

tk^ mtiao^ foelinga of fotbo mi wistanoe ato iufevifcobly itti;s:od 
with the ienea of touch, but are nevortfeolesa peirfoctly dietbiH, ^0^(41 J« 
eiao the medium of many indeiKsribabie electrio or nte^iooi^o etlmiuli, 
eepeoie^j^ in the contact of living beings; every individual creature being a 
huge machine for generating this epecks of influeneo. 

Ifco v/bole of the action of animals upon the outer world lA tjmouifh the 
aense of touch and the moving organa. The material things o<mliBg^ in 
contact with tlm body stimulate a constant activity and an eatoprisbig 
ttttn } whence arises a great development of the mechanical capacities, and 
a variety of durable impressions of outward things, a sort of germ of 
natural unowlcjdgc in its lowest form An animal i cm\es to feel in the 
tot grajqide witli solid masses that tlu* sensation chatsges with every 
movement and turn that it takes, aud a icnewcd stiraulub is thus given to 
groping and manipulation. 

6. Sensathiis of Watlnq — Tlie scurc of Ileaung is lodged In u'sery 
refined and dcUciite organ of touch Founds borng a sti Ics of mtscliauical 
blows or pressures, they rcquiie fur their reception a siiriace affected by 
jiwiBsui^, Tl*e nerves of hearmg ai o spread out on a mombranenns surface 
m the Inhor car, which surface floats in the liquid contents ol th^. tliambiv* 
Tho vibrations of sound strike flist a tight niembraiHS ne\t a B<.nes of 
little bones, and lastly the liqiad of the inner enr Hus riquid, when 
compressed itself, eompicsso^ the nervo, and gives the sensation of sound 
The responsive action that c ompletcs tlio auclitoiy nen vous cirok* w directed 
to the small muscles of tho ear, whoso connection leads them to tighten or 
relax the membrane of the tympanum, according as tho sound is agreeable 
t»r the contrary Such is the df licaf’v of tin* lu^aiing cu*^ in ui tho liigher 
unitmdsthat sounds diffciing m the «;inalkst peculiarity may be perfectly 
(liscrimmotcd This discrimmation is at the basis of much knowledge of 
the World, and of great varii'ty of action, partieuWly in ihc vocal organs, 
ttoe being more especially connected with the organ of hearing. The 
commumVatiou csUblibhcd between tho car md thevoue is mio of the 
higher wangemenls of the nenous s>saMn, and iroin u piocwds the whole 
devolopmcut oi the \Ov*ai power., of tuo luiuhal. 

Hearing, like toucli, m a ^f'Ufcc giving a fcolmg of expansion and 
volume, and also of direction uu< not m a M^ry accurate way. ^Hiis sense 
t$ also r(*markable for the pleasures that may b^ impmtod through its 
totrumentality 

7* ^Ba(iom of S!ghL^Sic^h% is in many respects the highest and most 
coimuftudiag of the senses. It revo#ils tlic ontspiead creation with a ii^tm 
of fidelity ttmt closer examination can but ran ly impugn. The imprCBsions 
thfl^ it leaves behind it are largely involved lu tho operations of inteltect 
as us in the higlwBt ulasR of emotions. 

The mgtu of aeme as an optical leusc foimed so as to project a 
l>iotttre of otitward things upon the back of the eyeball, where liu puthproad 
the filaments <rf the nerve of visiem. The pictorial ^mpresaion t)ms pro^ 



auc^il IB (»4^v4j&d k'vmda 

ilifi optio t^em, Krhich m 

^xatigHou. Each fibre vamt 1w oc>iM^we4» a» & % o^ <Hf4H8iw4 ^ m 
imlcpeafioni cotmccfctoto ^th iie amgcled ^ ^ ^eWl h t?^ i?fi||l||1t##m 
acticmf and to atimatatc a i^oaiiion approj^ftel^ to it* otrh plpilr ^ 
x^tma. The attm»t; of ^ mudtelcs to a^ost tita ayehalt, ^ 

picture te the rattfraia^ action of the circle^ It is impossihlo to aj'^ 

upon aH the points thus Conveying a stimnlu* to the cjptic jf«n|hcm j vh# 
is done in aotiaal vitioii is to fix tlie eye upon om point at a *aa4 tA 
m» it backwards and foi wards across the field of view* « 

The muscle* of the eyeballs aic theipseHes very semdllve^ an4 their 
feelings mix with the sensation of light in the various procosiiie* of VhdWj 
The fooling of dtsUmce from tlie eye is muscular ; likewise the fooling* of 
IcUetat idfmensiot^ and bUfj^tfiekd area; and the feeling of foom alf 

< onibhiod. 

The recognition of the forms and appearances of the outer worlds ani 
the guidance of iha movements of the mdividnal, are the groat psraotMf 
endowments cunfeircd immediately by the organ of sight* As Ijm h%her 
sensoa n^ver exist without possessing the po'wero? fixing aud rotahlhig 
their impression* to some degree— a power which, surpristng as it SOW* 
to be a copstAut attiibule of the nervous system- -cvvJy animal ^ted With 
t)cs has fho power of iccogmsing and identifying the tJ-wu 

habitation and all its fatmbar haunts. Hcnte vision is in fdl *ca»«ia th$ 
means of making the (reatuio at home somewhere in the wide world. 

Th<» nervous circle of vision is, e\eni by itself apait, a compheated and 
versatile mechanism: mouovci its. connections 'i ith tlie ueryous sy iteig* 
at huge, and with all tho other cnergien of the Iramowurk, ar* wide and 
deep Jn those < ^ nnections wc have to search for a great number of the 
instiiu tiv e and other capacitu of animal life Tlie Ultimate above 

noticed between tljo eat and the voice is x>vrallelrd m a grand scale in the 
present case , thi eye and sensations arc deeply associated wiih the ^tiou 
ol the body as a wliole, and with all thoso exertions and manipuktions that 
engross the entire system hocomotion and purbuit aie dosely eouuoU^d 
by si^ht^ the same is tmo of (\<ry kuid of inechani<al process operated 
by the moving organs at Urge. In our subbCtpitut exposition* we shall 
have t(* revert to the visual mei luinism, and its alliances wltli the acthU 
ta< les generally 

Mtt<»oulOT System. 

In tlu« preparafoiy survey of the elementary meclianiKm ol sense and 
.‘Uivitv, afewword'i lequin to be bvid on the muscular s} stem in addb 
tion to the notice taken of it as a pari of every circle of sensatiom 
do not ahjcrt too much when wc denomintto it the esseutbJ mstrumeui of 
action, emotum, apd thought, thioughout tlie entuo anUmd sy*lenc 

Tim muscles are subject to a grc.it variety of atatCs, and >xcl 1 a* mawy 
vaxiotle^ of fediijgs to the gimcial coubciousuess They may be tense or 
lolaxcd, they may move rapidly or slowly^ coniinuouMly or inteiruptedly, 
n regularly or rythtnicelly Homo of tbeir movements arc liuunous m tao 
extreme, others arc painful oi disagrceabk i and this distmetion 
mme» a preference in the tuin of activity. 


V 
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Mk^ tlx^ of oMoi^, imd the'tool, 

^ fihe i^usOtdf^ sets ^<mg solely on 

itH i0m iiocouMi Ot^r fe» Its own Thm mmemmim viU hy 

V the agt^eesMoness of the i^dikgB tiMst mult from 
|U^: Theire k plmuro in nme eatei^e ; hut the {dmorq ie sdU 
ftelSher eateoed ^ the miomor of it ; and auiauils deeply smihte of the 
ea^atdaotio^ of tegukted, liarmonious^ oar rythmical motSoUs iviU hO ready 'to 
&Ii mto stidi motions of thomseltes, or to catch them uphy imitation, 
has its own favoutite mode of disporting itaelC. 

The muscular system appears to hav^e the fi^cdal fcmction of (imnnecting 
«me nervous circle with another; that is, the muscular response of a circle 
of sense, for example, yields the sensation that acts upon a second active 
cirdie, and tliis tells upon a third in the same way ; and so On. This will 
h%Vo to he more particularly dwelt on in our nexi section 

Compound lustmcts. 

The matdianism of the senses has been treated of above as a system of 
hjdividiml and isolated nervous cir< lea, having each their sensitive surfkoe, 
inning-nerve, ganglion, outgoing -nerve, imd muscular apparatufe reaper* 
tively. Wo have had occasion to allude to cases where the responsive 
musodar tensiou that temunates a (sensation is not final, but leads to the 
wakening ap of a train of other activities. This carries ns to the higher 
organisation of the nervous system, or to the moans adopted in nature foi 
connecting the seimrate sensibilities and activities info harmonious wholes. 

In this obscure and interesting Mibjecl, our inbight is» derived partly 
from the anatomy of the nervous system, and partly from what wo can 
observe of the way that stimuli and movements sueteed one miothor lu the 
living body. The following law^s of intercommunication of nervous circles 
seam to be borne out by both these sources of evident e :— 

1. 'When any moving organ reaches il<f extreme position, it sets agoing 
a stimulus to the opposing muscles to retrace the motion. Every moving 
member must have twi» classes of muscles to countc^Tict each other, and a 
distinct ganglionic centre must exist for each. Thus the arm has its flexors 
and extensors, and a similar ada]>tation exists everywhere over the system. 
I^ow it would seem to be a rule of organisation, that when one set oi' 
muscles have been contraeted to the *’xtn»me, the sf lisihiUty of the a>n- 
traction should be transmitted by a particular ncr\e to stimulate tin 
ganglion of the counter set, and *0 cause an opposite or riduming movt- 
ment ; while the muscles of ihis last movement yield in like manner a 
stimulus to the first. In short, a connection is (‘stablished such as lo kf ep 
up a movement of among the active members of the system. This 

land of movement is not uniformly sustained, unless among what are called 
the involuntary muscles; as, for example the nmadcs of respiration and 
the heart ; among the voluntarj^ muscles it is apt to be overborne by o<‘her 
and it 5^ proved to exist only by the natural facility there is to 
Ml hfljo and suistain a swingmg motion. It is indispensable in locomotion, 
and is a gte,it help in every kind of mechanical operation, there being 
alwa^ a neccsssity, after every exertion of the muscles, to bring back the 
paiM|pved from their extrmo situation, The principle stated in the Ust 



vri^ to th$ i«iorme4ia?lo nl $m iiy«(l!eai 

IB mdmtlj bomo cmt m tU« Ixn^noe,^ m -msem ote* 

BtltonluB to cowfeer mmumoA^i exo^t mm0aS)9iEi imiSm ^f wo 
movoowt The t»it«CT*Mr s»»tion </ tte esKwtwetso^ 
paseeB & dietmct xitcrro to tihe gao^lw o^ the e^M^eciBoeB, Wiim 
Bom other powie* it Btimub^s o morexMtt off by 

mOflBxe of tet gan^iob* 

The princip^ of itiibrnMm thoa aotiocmoed is stlU ihr^er ostwMl} 
BO m to kdo^o i^e two M%'es of the body, or the oom^oodlog mmbm 
of the right end loh sides. There is oTidcn^y e eatahll^Od 

tewmi the Oiroles tltBf move the two sides, sooh t)»it e motion in one, 
haring reached its oxtrenae, sets agoing the same motioui in the other. 
Hence acisas the alternate swung of the two anns or kgs, a m&ymmt 
inherent in the primitiro constkution of the iininml syetetn, mA seen in the 
earliest mordent s of infancy. This alternation coincidtes with mtheor 
than oDUtradirts the other The alternate swing of tlie arms or legs of a 
hmnan being oombines both, 

3i The commmiication of the successive cfSrfies of the body through the 
Bpiiial cord and brain serves to operate the fact Or 

of the movements propagated from one end oi the trunk to the ojl W 
In this o^e the mustulai oontraction m one cuxle yielchi a sensation or 
Stimulus which is carried by a nerve to the next circle, and it is contra Wd 
in oouBcquence, and yields a stimulus to a thud, and so cm throu^ the 
whole line of th(‘ body The moTements of crawling rept51e*t exhibit this 
in its most marked form, bat it also applies to the locomotive qunwl** 
rui>eHs and to the human subjcft 'fhete is along with the alternate iswrag 
of the logs a movement of tJiC entire trunk, piopagated from one veitelnm 
circlt to another, on this principle. It is also exemplified in the aitlon of 
the mtestinea, which convey the food along by Buocessive conlrac^ioiuB, 
propagated from one miisciilaj ring to another. 

The act of walking on oil fouis, which is true instinct or inborn capacity, 
invol’ves all the three kmde of nervous connection above ©numerated The 
Bwing backwards and forwards of each separate limb ea,empUfie$ the first 
kind, the altematiou of the mtbi iduuls of each pair pioteeds on the secsond, 
and the alternate movements ol the fore and himt h^gs is a case of the 
tliird, or of the vermicular tendency The ordei of sdtemation of the four 
logs ^4tries in diffoient animals as well as in the same animal tmder diffenmt 
impulHi s, whence aiWs the varieties of trot, canter, gallop, dio. These do 
not idfK’t the general principles above dcstiibed. thev inertdy indicate 
difieren "©& in the adjustment of the details 

4 Many of the mstmetn e a( tions are referable to the tendency there 
is ill the system at laige to accord oi fall in with the state of any one part 
Ipiatev^t excfitomcnt has seized any one of the active circles «.coms to 
spread itself over all the rest The cerebro- spinal axis which maintains 
ilie communioations above described between the vanous isolated ganglia, 
and which tontams the ganglia themselves, allows ol a trausxru'^&ion of 
exiitement from one ciirle to another, as if by contagion, and the whole 
syatem bci omes fired with one common impulse Thus it tliat rapid 
movcBieuta in the limbs produce a hke rapidity m ihc extlam^liona, looks, 
haluros, gestures, and even in the thinking proocssea, and lu the same way 
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id^iOost ao>y portion. Tho oonsequoncoa of this oompi^kOi^ye ^Mcing 
of the aotivitke of the frame are far-mchiug and numeroua* 

f!rocoeding tipon these four g^snorai laiits of the mnrone orgwniMtion, we 
ojp, in addition to the mstmrte already traced as flowii^ froea tfe^, 
nudortake the clisciisi^ion of a still more complicated class of hsetinotiye 
Operations. 

Tliere i* no fact of animal estistence more deeply rooted of more eonstant 
in Us recurrence than wliat we denominate by the tenn pumdi^ taken^ in 
its yrldest acceptation, as meaning eveiy instance of the exertion of the 
ac^tlva faculties towards some object or end. 'rbe senses or the intelHgcitoe 
deecary fiomothing in the distance desirable to be attained, and, by .the 
activity of the frame, this something is gradually approached and naally 
possessed. Now, we wish to shew that this t(»ndoucy belongs to the inh^icnt 
and inborn pcculiai Itics of the animal organisation, and that if is $ii a great 
measure derived from the suisibilities and the laws of nervou# communi- 
cation abov^o described. Take the case of a creatine that seeks its prey by 
scent* Tlie odour of the \iciinj, by the n spoiisive stimulus, ctcitcfe the 
respiratory muscle^ into increased aiti\ity. their intensified altematum 
induces, by the laws of nervous communication, the similar state of alter 
fixation on the locomothe orgtuip, just as the activity of the loeomotivo 
apparatus always inci cases the energy of the ivs juration 1 here is tlius 
famished a direct stinmln*? to pursuit tlirongh the diQusion of like states 
from one pait of fhe sy‘«tom to ^mother, in the lamewayit 'ould be 
shewn that the tension of the muscles of the eye, when fi\.d ou a d*ata»t 
object, imparts, thrcuigli +lus same tfiidc luy to a common attitude or stale, 
a stimulus to the erettmg muscles of tlu body, and thesv being stretehed 
to the full, rf*adUy bring on the coantc'r movement of cncigoth. flexioiT, 
and nomore ’ ^ needed to set agoing a niotiau towards the object in question 
Were there uo other oigaiusatiun than the arrangemonts aliove assumed, 
we believe that pursuit, the tuUng ol an aim, the lolfowing of a lead, would 
happen in all caseit as a mattfu of tourpw, it bung understood that tvoi’y 
animal takes a (crtam length of time* and t \m ise to acquire the use of its 
most familiar organs. It is also to bo kept lu vu w that an;y impulse of the 
system may at any time be suppiCbsid by the presence of a stremger, 

T1)0 instinct; of pieserving a basis of firm and maintaining a 

steady halancej with the dread of falling, is a loinarkablc example of the 
class of mboni propcnsuies. Its t*\plaimtion docs not appear to be 
on the principles aboi e laid down. In the fii st place, it is to be remarifcS 
that there is not a more horrible feeling of the muscular system than the 
sudden giving way of one of the hxed supjions of the body. It hapjfiens not 
merely in the suppoit of the feet but in the ca&c of any muscle aliahsver 
that happens to lie In a state of energetic teurion. It is the state well known 
as sea^sl^eas, and also the state of giddiness from looking down pre^piccs. 
Now an animkl being made painfully conscious of the loss of its footing by 
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of tbe ^?(|rtiad away 6<om tiie ey© ha$ tbe veuy aatne aidfciming c%ct that 
vctaal loss of tho solid rest of the body has to the general fijaioe. 

The &^tmt of «o^<^ ^Mtca/m springs partly out of the mare posmstcm 
of atlire orgim of voice, and partly out of tbe law of the propagation of 
b»md«r states over the system The respiratory organs, as baa alrea^ 
leiuarked^ are ih fuU connection with the locomotive and other lictlvo xhOm-* 
berfi; And the voice requires tliat their action should accompany ^e action 
ot the mustles of the Urynx, or those that tighten up and control the v’ochl 
choi ds lliat theso laryngeal muscles are associated by nerv ons comec^iouf 
with the geneiai ej^em is evident from observation, if it cannot beposiUyely 
shewn by anaton y An animal m tho heat of pur&mt all J|s aotiviliN 
fired by contagion, and the \ocal organs among the i est Hence soundA 
paitake, m their expicsbion, of the oharactor oi the animal’s entiro bovi^ 
inent Tiorce, velument, raynd mo\emfnts ol tht body kmdlC up simBAr 
movements in the respnstion and larynx, and sliarp, hard, vehement sounds 
ue the result 1?V e may tkufore btate, m legaid to vocal ntteranof that 
it ife inspired, first, by tlu meie tendinty of (very actnc organ t(/pul forth 
Its activity, and sccondl), by communication or contagion from the other 
parts of the tram©* To these wc may add a third stimulus, deiHod firohi 
what maybe called emotimul * tfes— griei, joy, terror, afifeciion and th© 
like, and fomthlj', a btill nu»rt refined stuntiliis fiom the pleasures of the 
( ffect on tlu car 

Wlmt wo have thus brief! v noted icspeciing votal utterance applies to 
fxprmU)n m g< nei il, to the phy of ft atm o and member that aocompames 
and indicates tho evcitenicnl that powsso the sydim at any one tim^* 
The la^^ of homogeneous moi oinent poutts out the n< cessary sympathy of 
tho eje the countenance, and tht /^ibtuie, with wbat( ver movements hat© 
been impressed on the otlnr aili\i oigans The ndeiior ammaJs being 
nnsoplUHticnted in their expre ^-lon, and incapable of putting forth the 
power ff concealment and hypodu} are tbe b< sf examples of this tendency 
to unity and identity of state, and consequent truthfulness in aft their 
dem oust I at ions 

The luvtmct of which it would bo a self contiadiciion to oailan 

'^cqmrid Hu nlty, must also lie pronounced an example of the same law oi 
homo n neons movement In imitating sounds the muscles of tlu ear are 
liibt sympaihctically afioc ted with tlie character ol the ongmal, and these 
aural muscles inspire a conespondmg class of movements in tho museJes of 
The kiynx The nervous connection between the eai and laiynx may be 
very spec ml and powerful or it maybe but slctukr, m the on© case tlxe 
mutation n e tsy and prompt, in tho other it is difficult Tn iiniUtmg 
ailions and movcmients, the eye catches the cuiginal^ and is itself similarly 
ificcted m following tbe course of the movement Tlu* hand, foot, or body, 
tall in with the course thus tmpressod upon the e>c> that us, they go 
through a corrosponding cour**© of motions up and dov^n^ to and fro, slow 



tout i|Mq Kand h0s^ tme, wOl }>e msy 

M« ta ih» p»sAam ^ the mr^ou$ eeie^tieM between tlie 

md cMe^ of mmm&sit of it m&y 

^lie oii«<«rved iallie hmm aubject, th|t St ie mA%t to sielke^ ^otaOios by tbo 
eattimi&ie tiw by tbo lower; the mrmxs^im the 

%ye» mi the lower toombera ajpipaMt^y belo^ mivoh feoM^ tSm between 
iSih eyaa e^id the upper menjbere. Bit the goodnoRS of ilieee Umia of 
ltttea?rowiinuBieft& among the tterrous circlea i« Bubjeot to an fatuity of 
ymAou among the various animal speeies. 

These exam^es ^iit serve to iEiietrate the applh^atncn of She laws of 
nervotifi organisation which we have ventured to lay down m a bs»i» of 
a^lanatioA of the commoner animal Snstincts Bemro prooeedhag to a 
wtHl higher okss of Instinctive and mental ac'tivities, some notico ehotdd be 
taken of the appetites and emotions that seem to pervade the animal 
Imigdxnn, serving as the Btimolauts of those higher powers, and being in 
^aot, iteig with the sensations, the end of existence to the Imtse nature in 
gwnerah 

Aninml Appetites. 

The term Appetite, or craving, points to certain states of irritated con- 
aeioufiaiess, requiring something to he done to supply a want or remedy a 
disorder. It is a kind of bodily feeling or sensation tlrat may anse in aity 
part of the system, in consequence of something being deficient oi 
deranged in that part. There are cerlaxn special cravings that make up 
the ordinary class of appetites; such as thirst, hunger, exercist', repose, 
ideop, &c. These allude to the pmodical wants, nocessitjes, or entTOgs 
of the healthy system ; and meaus have to he adopted for their regular and 
stated gratification. Then otcuiTeiiM‘ is at ome a spur to the activity 
And an element iu the happiness of life. Tliey art of that imperious 
watnre, that they leave the creature no ahemative between the gnawings of 
llieir uusaliafied condition and tlie lukuriousness of their being fiilly 
gratified 

The appet ite«, therefore, arc» a &]»ecieb of our sensations arising noi: fi*nrti 
outward ohjeifs, but from states of the bodily organs themselves, and 
diw'cting altcatnm upon those organs through the sonse of locality oi 
direction that we have in reference to all local leelinja^. TJie cravings fo> 
€xcrt‘ifie,rest, or slec^, bring on their own gratification , hut hi the coses ot 
hunger and thirst, and in the still moi< ptiphxing iiistauccH of pain and 
disease, there i» not in the nervous irck of the .*ippetito itself any provi- 
sion for supplying the want or remedy Tlie only ufloc^t of the craving is 
to produce an initation of fr cling that spreads over the whole mental 
eytHtem, and lead^ lo effort^s being made by J*ome of the many active caps- 
c^ioe to allay the dietreSfli. Before all experience of the projicr <'Our«e of 
proceediJEig, there is notldng to he done but g’^ojic about, trying thi> tiling 
or that thing till a hit is made tliat proves socceftsful. The plan of 
Acquiring knowledge "and piaotical ability 1>y groping, or trial and ^noi 
hjia to be practised ro mi unsjieakahle extent by all orders of crcatul 
lx*mgs, and must be reckoned os a main source of the acquirefi capacities 
of mau mi I)8«ht In the attempt to lull the inexplicable cravings of tlic 
animal sysimi everything is tried ihaf% within reach; amnetimes n toni- 
Jfi 
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appolbe*. In obtbobg fibd, and in the otnos of o%ffiBg, w lotilad 
tebes pot forth oil thdr powers and &cnltiyB, nafihre «td nttqrdirod; not the 
bbem instbob alone, hst tha whole range of onltitrated btctUigenoe, itar,- 
soial anwrienoe, dirart imitation aiul traditions of race perbb^ to eadt 
come into fhty in the battle of life, and in secmai^ tw HuB^jg 
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tJjsdbr tibia head we propoae to call jitfrention to oertaiii iiapalees mA 
siiate q£ excitement that do not fall under either sensations or appotiteSs 
as these see ordinarily conceived, but noverthelw belong to the mental 
syatem of the animal tribes. 'X%o term * emotion * k used in oommon 
speed) with great latitude and vagueness. There ih, however, no a|ifp«rf*»t 
impropriety in employing H as the class-name for such maaifestotious $0 
the following - 

1. Emminwnt . — ^This is tlie name for the active impulses of an animal to 
repel, subdue, and utterly destroy everything that causes it pain, lujiarv; or 
liarm. In it» higher forms of deliberate destructiveness, if is a coiatplex 
©ffect, resulting from an cttensive combination of feelmgs and energies 
In its less complicated manifojslations, it is closely oonuected with tlie 
peculiarities of nen ous action already described * we wdl endeavour tp 
indicate its diffierent stages amt degrees of complication. 

The simplest form of aw act of resentment is seen in the response of a 
circle of sense to any cUsagreeable or unacceptable sensation. When tbe 
contact of an outward object is painful, the returning inflttonoo goes to 
stimulate the mustlos of extension and retraction of the part affected. A 
live-eoal put on the paw of a qwidmped, or on the hand of a human bein^, 
produces the instant movement ot the member from the injurious contact. 
This teltemout uid rapid action, the result of the operation of the circles 
of Muise by themselves, h the mo«?t elementary form, the first germ, so to 
speak, of the complex emotions, both of resentment and of terror. 

|iut an act of resentment implies something more than the convulsive 
retractKti of tlie bodily organs from harmful agencies. It includes the 
act of turning teeth, with all the energy of pursuit and all tlie destructive 
power of the animal, on whatever pains or menaces it ; and the attack is 
usually directed against other sentient beings. The instinat of war and 
destructiveness is supemdded to the act of withdrawing the system from 
iniury, in the ordinary form ot resentment ; and this destructive tendency, 
win 10 it exists, does not necessarily require the stimulus of hurt to briug 
it into play It is a terrible inspiration belonging to many animal tr ibos> 
holding thein to make war upon living beings in general although asually 
attompauied with some other peoidkrities of the mental system that 
(let ermine a preference in the creatures attatiked. 
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aiwtito that kfeifcs the cner^jios of afl carnivorous creatures Js m exfre* 
otmnary imfl indoscribabh? one ; we can only speak of It as e fliirst for 
hJ4o4, an eacdtisment, a/wror, that nothing willlillay but th^ sjpeotaeliO of a 
living Qteaiure prostrate, tom, au3 mangled at the foot of me destroyer. 
JDa liptanoe with the appetite of tan^r, it displays itself in to most 
leaofi^pgetic moodti; but, nevertheless, it is not to be oonfbuttded F*th mere 
l^gor, for this feeling taken alone coidd not produce the exultation and 
jfttasy of the true carnioora at the death of a helpless victim. There is 
aornotiang in the organisation and tastes of creatures living Upon flesli that 
tends to develop this inextingiusliaUe fury of bloodthirstiness;, m tliat the 
v*ew or the scent of one of their ordinary animals of ^rey is enough to 
hm 0ie impulse that lets loose ail the actiVe cn«*gies of wrath and 
destruction. But it m among the hethivora, with whom the appetite for 
animal food docs not t ome into pUy, that wo have evamples of rcsentM 
tttiergy in it*! purest form —a*!, lor example, in the enraged bull or the angry 
deer. 


The fbol^ of destructive animals are very various: they may he teeth, 
claws, horns, poisoned fing^, cruslunj; embrates, tleitnc buteries, Sc* 
The$e instruments are alwa^b supplied with muscles and iKrv\*s to maintain 
their action, a^d arc ai»so( ialed with the gmcial 5-ystem, so as to fall undei 
iiio law of accnrdiinco of ttalc, and U> come into pla^ iu harmony with tlie 
organs of bun&ation and appetite. *]’he instinct of pursuit already alluded 
to feuppUcs cue poitioh of the deatiiutnc activity, and the forthputting 
of the organs seiving as tlie tools, aftm a little groping and evpeiienco, 
f*om|>lc+es the operation, and satiate'' the lust for blood, viclo»*y, and 
destruction. There is not the kouc degree of iustiiKthe preparation for 
playing the ]>ait of eie< atiouer that there is for the of Walking, 
tunning) or pursuit, but the possession of the tools, the ipipulse to employ 
all the auUvi* agcmies of fmme whatsoever, and a little practice and 
experience siltue iu the majorkj ol to quidify for thifi ineUnchgly 
occupation, Jhere aie lughtr ca^es ot dost rucMvc ness, where ijothmg le^'S 
than a concentration of till the endow incuts ol in/*tjn<f and cultivated 
intelligence will serve the end-^iH ui the operations ot the spider and the 
Oraftiiieas of the fox; but tlie'^e an^ not nfccssary for tiic illustration of 
the meie emotion of resentment. 


2* !3fVrw — This expresses a stale of feeling and manifestation common 
to the whole scric»s of animal tnlies, and only vaiying in dcgiec according to 
thed®lk'a<y susceptihiiit) ol tlu" nervous oiganisation. It it> a phy&teal 
and mental condition of the barm , marked bv tremoi, trepidation, and a 
4lspo«>ition to lahrink oi Hy fiom the object tausiiig it. Thesre is a manhest 
loss of composUKS ease, and of the power of being ejuiet or elill; the con- 
vulsive movements and eve lied expression get beyond the control ol the 
individual, Ol it tmf be of any toeign agency aho. The causes of this 
disturbiSd condition of the feystemare, iiist, more painful sensations, and, 
next, the appipehcneion of pain or danger as imminent There arc mite- 
20 
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^Itta tmmt fif tho frame, the howling of the vocal organs w 
rapiite of the motions, sM on by the difrhsfwTstimoltis of pain, constllfuto 
a ;ftool of tiirlcd excitement such ae to drown the hxial irritation and 
render n^js^istenoo bearaido^ The nervous stinmius of tei^ror mmm a vMent 
aiad eajtoneting discharge of nervous energy in every region. More tha» 
ordinary exertions are made, an excess of excitement is gone throiigh, hut 
a waste of strength has been thereby m(*tirred. 

"We have remarked that aictraction of a hurt member x® the simplest 
form of both terror and resentment. When the responsive action of tho* 
sensational circle is not sutficient to rid tlie animal of the mi^cMevoni 
agency, whc» it &tiU, presses hard and bcoontes agonising, the commotion la 
extenaod o^n^ tiiC system, and producos the various manifestation^ ah^V^ 
described, The animal is wakened up iVom ^ J^taic of traxwiqil rejpoae to 
a lavish expenditure of nervous excitement ; the ninsclee are vehetnenily 
fitimnlated to action; the secretion.*? arc deranged; and the excretions 
violently excited. In this tumult of consciousness, the c^onfragration of 
the energies, tlic pain is submerged, and a kmd of cegmival of Inxmlous 
feeling is through. ’ , * 

The Atate thus resulting from an agony that cmiot ]>o shaken oif by th^ 
meant-* at command, is induced also by uiflucUices that only suggest &vU m 
impending, and eten l)y agen<j*eH that lu>e no other character than hdUg 
stiange, unwonted, or iriexplioaldo. The modes of attack arc thus various 
acconliiig to the |H*reeptions and intelligence of the individual creature, 
but it is a nniveiml (miOtion of the animal nature, and the prompter of 
acti^it^ in a way and to an cxt^»» t pocului to itself. ^ 

3. fmtcnim md SocMIt' Emotion.'--Jt would b-* a great mistake to 
confine ^ho emotion of tenderness to the human spe<ios— a mistalce, how- 
ever, not likely to bo Committ<»d by persons at all accustomed to tho 
society of the inferior aninuds The anatomical poculbuity of this emotion 
seems to be the effuMon of a certain fluid over the mucous surfaces of thn 
body generally, accompajiied with a rloh, luxiuriouh sensation tltXt ennnot 
be (’onfounded wuh anything else. The effusion seems most ce^nons, and 
the fediTtg most intense, in the eves and throat, hot there i® no r&aaon to 
restrict the surface affected to these parts. In connection w^h the eye 
tliero is ft seiTeting gland, and a recexrtacle for aconmulating iixe lachrypud 
fluid ifxidy for Uny sudden diSchiu-gc. The effect upon the throat may be 
so great as to produce in the human subject the hyatcrit‘al convulsions of 
the vof^al ft|)jm*atus experienced in ttie ac t of crying. The tender effusion, 
in all degrees of strength, gives a certain tone to the muscular movements, 
obseniible more particularly in the cast of the ey^ and in the cliaracter of 
the ntt<?aranco. 

There are \avioua things calculated to bring on the t<jnder emotion ; 
extreme pain and terror are apt to let it loose in thefcneral oufhurit that 
is stimukted by the presstiro of agony. But, m far as we can judge, ita 
natuial and proper sUmulus Is the prea^oo of anoiltet being in cirtnm-* 
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is tUe ositateie oontinut of tbe Moodltliif»ty ^tioo-^the iM^tet^lve 
impulse tJbat produces Mendlmeiis and aodabiUty inateftd pf mr add 
oxtormiMtioa. It is the basis of ^e warn a6teol$oii«» m& tbo grout 
sfimnlus to heini together in society. It h probably ejs^^jted In every 
reWon of mutual dependence. 

iSiio feeding of maternal love is the strongest example that life 
of the tender emotion. The cirenm^tonoes of the mother her 
ofihpring are sjiich fis to constitute on extreme case of imoteotor and 
protected in the closest relationship that can possihly arise. It it m 
this instance tibai we can observe Uxe power of an hitemely--e3t;iidted 
t^auhisriMMM; over the character, in the devotion untl the efforts of body and 
\ifdiwl wbdoh a mother is capable of putting forth. ITie rnatenml instincts 
fide one of the kinds most frequently singled out to excite astonishment at 
the gifts and faculties of tiic* brute creation. We have no reason to 
suppose that a peculiar class of devices is imparted to m luiimal through 
the mere fact of its hearing progeny, but undoubtedly in this <^e the 
wits and energies are set to work with a force and fervour that seem often 
to surpass the animars regard ior its own individual wellbdng. 


AMMAL rNrUJLlOBNCE. 

In entoting on the structure of the intellert among the inferior 
creatures, and especially in using thr human intellect as a comparison to 
assist us in the inquiry, the chief difficulty consists m divesting ourselves 
of all that artificial apparatus employed by liuman beings to enlarge the 
tompaH^ of thought and knowledgi* Spoken and written language, and 
all the sjgjiifiviant raachincTy of human liii% came to l>e regarded as an 
essential part of our intelligence, and it would not be easy for us to 
represent to ourselves the movements of the human mtellocf deprived oi 
their aasistanu* 

It is, however, necessary for u& to make attempt to set lurth the 
fundamental peculiaritiefi of intelligence m general, that we may by thi<i 
means gaui another step towards the rational explanation of the auhnal 
mind. 

1. Tlie first great feature of iutcihgence coromoti to the whole animal 
race, with differences of degi’ce, we may express by tlie term 
meaning by it the power of making acquisitions of every kind indepen- 
dent of, and supple muxitary to, the native or mboni capaoitieSi These 
aequisithms consist in aggregates, groupings, *t consecutive trains matie up 
of sensation®, instincts, appetites, or emotions, different from any aggre- 
gates or trains belonging to the original coiibtituUon. There is a power of 
^henivnnesfii inherent in the anim^ brain, which makes actions that have 
repootndly been mad# to follow one another m a fixed order so connect 
thcmsdIvBS together the animal at last passes from one to the other 
as Mthey imA ail one consecutive trmu of instinotive movements. On 
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gettaml lawis of or^iaation. In addition to tlik 04%inal mi i^Mil im- 
naotmi bettmn i^iuBaUoiie mi activities a. taat nanter of lotilfM mm- 
neotioxiB ooine to ho made through the force of docile adheeivmeea. ^ 
axmoal Icarus, for example, to obey commands ; that k, oertaiu mxmtiom 
of heariug come to be coupled with specific aotc, and to hove the power of 
fe.timulating those acts at auj time, lu like manner sensalioiis axe couj^ 
with appetites by artificial association, as when an animal estpeots its foofi 
by soeiof the oirotfinatances that usually precede its hemj fed. 
trains of sensation leave a certain track behind them, or produce a temdiimc^ 
in the various circles to rovivo and repeat those trains liMmnoe it is th^ 
ah the tribes of creatures possessing a fixed home loam the featoipes 
their own neighbourhood, and know whereabouts they are from the appear^ 
anoes about them. Likewise animals accustomed to journey over a par 
tmular route ac(|uire a cohesive hold of the auocQssi\ c features, aitd always 
know what to expect next when on their way. This prmcs^e of tW 
cohesion of successive states and movememtR t>f inmd, tllferough a (WtuiU 
anmunt of repetition and exerexse, connectmg actions with aotimos, actioois 
with sensations, sensations with appetites, and sensations with senss^ 
might he exemplified at any length from the brute creation, and height 1# 
shewn not to d^cr in kind from the principfe of contiguous assooiati m in 
the human mind, upon which human cultivation is so lorgly dependent 
INot oul) is the animal nature in <jmeral rendered .^UBcepfcilfie of unlimited 
tramiug and education, m oonaeciuence of this adheem energy inherent m 
the n^^•^ous framework but e>ery creature comes to possess a fund of ex- 
perience and act|uu*ed associations, imd becomes wiser as it grows iu dayx 
and years. Along with its instinctive likings and disliking^ — the guides of 
its early movcincut.? — ^there grow up a number of accinired likings and di»^ 
likings towards things that wcio at first matters oi indifihrence perhaps, 
but come to be tieated as tfie preludes to otiier Hungs that are not in- 
diffeteni Good and evil are doeciied at a distance The oreaturo that 
ha> been roughly Imndled in an encounter ronuecjts ever alferwards tli© 
sight of its enemy with a disagi'eeable exi)eiience, and keeps oat of its way ; 
if it have associates or offspring, it will put together Its sympathy and its 
Ifittcr expnience, atid endeavour to keep them out of the danger too. The 
bird that has been terrifiod by the report of a gun, and witnessed the fell of 
one of iXi eompanions, acquiies a joint impression of a human figure and 
diead, it its observation is good and its opportunities ninroerous, it may 
even mark a difierenco between a sportsman and a <|uiet rustic, and form 
separate aesoeiations with each. 

Thnre is evidently a great inferferity in the extent and in the character 
of the brute acquisitions as compared wdth humanity. It i*? doubtful how 
far an ordinary quadruped can revive the pictorial impreseioiiB of sight in 
the entire absence of the originals, so as to go thxsough an operation trtfiy 
mental, and lite in the pasJt, the absent, and thoWuture. Tlio beat m 
miiraals can go but ^a little way towards reoognfeiug the propnitfes of 
natural otyeots, cbl^y on aceodnt of their utter want aU ilite artificoe of 
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by a fox, aad «m a fiitwo bi^mion 5e«5Cirh*tS this foit at a distant^ 
the assboit^lah of ooneutring impressStmt tirottld have the oflM rfhawpki«g 
dvoad aijfd V<moealmetit. If, ijowevor, it deaoiietl another fba, rf dlffemit 
age 4 Uel 4 dae, atid if the degrOe of Ilkone&B, in the midet of pointa of 
dia^jor^ were »«ch as to recall the first fox^ with the j«)0on*|>anyiiig 
paiaM aeuRations, we ehOuM say that thk was a case of assMati^^ by 
womblajioe, carrying with it at the same time a coatigaouB or adhesive 
assoeiafcioiu To detect pointv't of simikritj^ in objects, notwithstanding the 
preeenee bf oirehmstanceS of dissimilarity, is essential to onr living in^ the 
artrtial world, and it is an endowment belonging to all sentient beiisga -in 
prnpftj^fm to their rank in the scale of jntellJgenre* 31 y dint of hjonilfy^ 
ing l8te ol>jects, all the experience of one is transferred to the others, and 
saves a fresh set of trials and observations. The erow that has feaat^ in 
one com-fi{dd identities other coni-fields witli the first, and expects without 
hesitation to derive fresh repasts. Thus it is that the animal tribes, no 
Im than humanity itself, come to know a whole ilass of things from a 
single fipecimen, and to avail Ihemsehcs <»f the similarities reigning in 
nature to shorten the labour of acqninng practical wisdom. Both man 
and brnto are liable to be misled by appanmt fcimikrlties, and to m»s» sM 
as are real ; but this is no dhparagomeut to the impoi'tant iaculty of 
identification in general, which hcrvus many a good turn to both. 

84 Out of tlie conjoined action, as it would appear, of the two 
associating energies now briefly tomhtd upon, with the various iiistlnr- 
tlve capacities, arises a peculiar (oniidev eneriiy cf construetivenesa. 
or combining force, that ve have to r<fir to as goiemiiv’ the higher 
cffoi’ts of the animal nature. Ihe great dosifleratum in e\ery creature 
is to be able to bnnjj all ii® powo^ to j»car ujvon tb'^ execution of 
its desires, objofts, or ends. Jt is for this purpose that nature has 
oonueotod all the ausceptlbihties of the body with all its acth'ities through 
tlic medium oi the eontral brain: there all the stimuli run together, and 
tell upon all Iho active oarttres, and whate^f^ moveUionth beat upon 0^ 
ooUtTilmte to the cflfeetB aimed at liy the aniiual are duly «ji t to work The 
proper and perfect unison ol the organs to walk out m <md is, in the 
aimplcr iu'-itanccs, the result of the ic‘*tinctive rncohanism already described , 
as in the rase of a lierhivorouH aniinai biowshig about over tlie tpu&s, or ot 
of the camivon chasing and Ae^ ourlwg its prey. But in difiicmlt ca»e 
for example, as the luanumvriugs of tlie fox and the caution of the 
»tag> thore is an eifect of time and experience in controlling and timing 
the activities, and in bringing trains of an^ociation into the strm^n of 
mind. 

It usually happens tliat every active weapon or instrument belonging to 
the structure of an aaimal is fully providod with nervous communications 
with aH the other pfiits of tlie system, through the common centre of 
mrrpm W:ion, and k in this Way put to employment on all convenient 
otcasiona* Notliing mure is required tlian such a m^hod of connection to 
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of any av^ The electric orgawe of tlie torpedo and gytimotm eieotricua 
are rdated by maeaire oqrds of nerve to the brain of tlie aiuMi» and act m 
eympathy with its wishes ^ movements^ tt i$ in the very patnre Of the 
possession of tools to hnd a use for tlxem^ and, In the oonrse of CAardafog 
them, to hit upon new and effective combmatione not snggosted by the 
original nicchatilstn. An animal feeling itself in a dlfoonlty, and possessing 
aoMciont e«periem;e to know that the more obvious impulses will not 
answer, and able to control those impulses through its anxiety for some 
one ispe, sits still, allowing various trains of unexecuted actions to pass 
tlirough its brain, till at last an act or combination occurs that esstperiente 
connects with success in the like circumstances, and the > execution is 
iminediatdy commenced. 

We are to conceive of each class of auimals, therefore, as possessed of a 
certain number of susceptibilities and active capacities lu more or less 
measure of energy ; and ^so of the power of harmonising, oombUung, and 
arranging the onr to meet the other through the medium of a central Wain, 
and as having tins power in unequal degrees.* 


ANIMAL CJJIAIIACTEK. 

Tlie general laws and mechatusm esniplo>cd in the animal nature are one 
thing, and the specific combinations found among tlm ac^tual tfibcH of 
living creatures are something different. M e have seen in detail a nmnber 
of senses, appetites, inatinets, cm >tions, force? of gro\\i:h and identificatnm, 
Aud, to crown all, a combining brain for the execution of the complex 
action^ resulting from the clash of innumerable circles of nervous energy ; 
and the next stage in the inquiry would bo to sun ey the animal species of 
tiic globe, and ascertain vvhat number and intensity of those various 
t Icments of mind lielong to ca<‘b. The distinction drawTi between the 
< onstituonts of mind and the characters atttualJy fonnod out of these 
constituents, is precisely similar to the distinction bt.*tween general physio- 
logy, which explains the nature of the digestive, rc<=^piratory, and otlier 
organs, and the natural history ot tacli particular liass of animals, or tlie 
degree of dcv^opmeiit of these various organs in iudividusl cases. Tlio 
animal ( reation may be classified according to mental endowment no less 
properly than According to skeleton vist era; it being of course under- 
stood that the best classification iiu lades a refercueo to ladl kinds of 
poculiarittes. 

In our limited space we can merely indicate by ono or two instances the 
(‘xistcucc of various types of character, or combinations of tlie universal 
alphabet of mind, and show how thene combinations may be expressed and 
described in the general language tliat our analysis has provid^* 

There are certain of the dements of mind common to all animal species, 
exceptmg perhaps tlxe very lowest, and there are true nervous elements 
pieaent oven in those. The sense of nutrition embodying the two first 

* Tiio relations of instinot and inivnigcnoc to the actual struotimi of the animal 
bran have boon very much (Miiqhficd by the abk and original eXpofilUcmS of 
Dr C'arj)onter In his works on Human and Comparative IHtysiolo^, 
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vhmi&M setiBatlons tmnist be alwa^re found ; and in riging a Ettle mj in 
tbe soeie we come upon the other semes-nslght, hearing, smell, taste; and 
ehc dassifioatioa of the different species must involve 'fee degree of per- 
fection of the THrious sensibiUfcka. There are also certain ajjpetitas-^ 
hanger, ea;e|!ci8e, rest, dto.— always associated with the wsnsas, and eertsin 
other appetites, as sex, that appear over the large nw^ority of all animsd 
tribes- The instincts rise with the mascular development ; a conneetlns; 
nervous apparatus between the various active organs of the body is never 
wanting. The emotions of terror, resentment, and sociabiHfy are pretty 
generally distributed, although with great inequality of degree, especially 
the two last. Tim development of the all-combining cerebrum, the pos- 
aession of a good head, is a capital mark of dihtinclion among the different 
orders. 

It thus appears that large differences of degree in the senses, appetite**, 
*nj^tinols, emotions, associating forces, and combining hoed, must make the 
ba^!^ of a classification by minds of the living population of the globe, 
ihat the entire ab»on(*e of one or more features is not to be counted on 
as a means of distinction On tlib suppobition wo will select a few 
examples of the variety of tvp(' presented to us in the actual world. 

qhe unusual exaltation <xf the sense of tmell in certain cases is a enpit il 
point of difference among the inferior creatures. Tlhere is a certain 
pitch of development of this sense that gives a b('nt to the whole activity 
of the animal, by setting up tlic property of odour as the means ol 
discrimination and the stimulus of pursuit in the daily searcli for stih- 
nistonce. Ibc dogs used by the sportsmen on account of fl»eir far-roaching 
scent shew a nmmfesi development of the organ of ‘-raell corresponding 
to the observed delicac'j of their sensations of odour 

But the sense of sight is far more troquently nnployed as the sruid^ of 
pursuit than any other. Tlve iis" of thi^ sense gi\es a more mt^diectunl 
character to the animal By it* m(*ans the permanent reatur(‘s of the 
landscape arc impressed on the mental system, and other anhnais are dis- 
tinguished by their asjvect and ajipesrunce, and a greatei development of 
s^ynipftthy or antipathy is the rc'sulf The extreme cases of exalted vision 
as regards distance aic found among biids; their' commanding position 
gives them rmro scope for distant views, and their motions take a corre- 
Impending range It is tins long gightedness and high posilion that enable 
the migratory speties to perform their distant journev's, and to these 
journeys they are moved chiefly by t!ie feelmg of temperature The birds, 
a dags, would seem s'ery sus<*exj^iblc to atmospheric states 
The varieties of the sense of hcanng furnish a basis of dibcrimination of 
animal species, Tliis sense is perhaj^x, on the whole, less complex and 
lose dignified than the sense of sight, but this 1 ist senbe is more extensively 
possessed than the power of hearing. The development of the ear goes 
along with the development of vocal organs and there is an especial cot)- 
nection l^wean the two in the nervous system. Where tho ear and tlic 
vwe are in tolorable perfection they arc ]jut to a variety of uses. Beside®' 
the employment oi the voice in the expression of the nnimal emotion**, 
and ill kindling up sympathies aud mspiring terrors into fellow-beings, it 
very ahews itself as an organ of language*, or as a means of oommuni- 
coHon between the different members of a society, Many of the notes of 
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birds imvte €(mveniiot3sl ineanmgi) imderstood bjrtbe l)irds 

of lh« iWMfite tHbe ili caaeB wbw a babiltml toercoitree ia loAfetis^inci. 

The musical faculty of Biaagiog-birds procoode partly from 4ibc{r jpowcr of 
voice, and partly from a more tlum orteatily exalted isemae (d heating, 
e»;tending to a alight feeling of melody. The power of aong, &m remark- 
ably evolved, suggests a remark pertinent to the whede of our presertt 
subject— namely, that in the animal nature, no lees than the human, Wo 
ought to make a distinction betireen utility and amenity, or between the 
oxcEoise of the organs for the supply of wants and the gratification of the 
urgent appetites, and their exercise for the production of pleasing effects 
t of movement or art. The playfulness of some animals, the efXtensiVB 
exettmiona of others ostensibly and really in tbe search fbr food, the 
sociable tendencies of others, the vocal utterances of many, ail come under 
the head of sonmions enjoyment, sport, or amenity : they are the poetry of 
the existence, the entertainments that pass away and amuse the interral? of 
the moi*c intense uratifioationb. 1'he songs of birds are mainly subset- 
\ iont to the toonjties, althongli entering into the utilities, by providing the 
language of social intercom se, Hie strut and airs (^f the peacock, inspired 
by the amatory feelings, muht be set down as lus ]>ctuliarktyle of poetr)’, 
amusement, or arnenit) . 

If Irom the senses we pa«is to the cmolions, as a ground of distinction of 
aninml charsu’ler, wo shall find an oxl ensue Kcwle of difference among 
aotnal tribes. The emotion of nscntmeiit and bloodthirstiness Ip a well 
known eharactcnstl(* of parti( uhir species, bemg usually associatcJ With 
the cajuivorous nature. The bUhcoptiluUty to terror also occurs in many 
degree^* of strength. It h apt to l>o a^*( oiopiinied vith more bodily A\cak- 
lies*): luxt not necessarily, forborne ireatures possess a * pin ckiness far 
above Iheir strengUi. The horse is particularly subject to terror: flic 
domcbtic cattle, if we except the bull, have the same feature. Beasts of 
pvf y hi general require a tolerable stock of courage. 

>Vith regard to the emotion of tendernesa or dependence, it is the true 
emotional basis of sociality, or the gregarious nalare. The sexual 
appetite leads to the pairing of animals, but it is this mom general feeling 
of the tender tlmt causes them to find wiiisfaetioii in k'leping together in 
flocks. Ji ib a pretty gem*i*al, altlumgh perhaps not a uiiis tusal rule, that the 
resentful and bloodthirsty emotion tciidb to isolation and the exclusiou of 
the sociable, esyen betwcon creatures of the sam« tribe. Many of tho 
herbivora shew tliis sociable and tender nature. Cattle. «h*jep, deer, 
elephants, biif&iloes, and many other species gain for themaelvea “both the 
pleasure'll hnd protection of the social state — ^nature having given them a 
prt.donmmnce of the tender over the resenlful emotion. Bo among the birds 
we have a scale of variety — IVom the liaughty isolation of the eagle to tho 
intense sociability of the crow. Tlie social bond onae in o^iemtiou, neces- 
sarily comes into play for many of the purposes of the animal; like evoiy 
oth<'r tool or instrumentality of the animal frame, it is sure fo be turned 
to account. The tctider ©motion is the original force of attraction, and its 
gnicification ijr^ the direct and immediate result : it is llie amenity and the 
enduring onjoyment of life to tlie class endowed with it. Buf when a 
multitude are thus horded together, they acquire very soon the means of 
being mutually helpful in tho business oi>era(xons of the tribe. This mutual 
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ii9sisto(se mioet eiisily mi readily ootne® out in the form of guid^wKSe or 
wa|!niug communicated from one to anotber* An object of terror deacried 
by a member of 4be Bock inspirea Wm not merely to By for bin own safbty, 
l^t, in obedience to bie Bociabillty, to raiae a cry to waatn the othore elao* 
fk> the difieoa*ery of a fruitful tettStory i* propagated tbrcmgb tbe tribe by 
the individnd diBCOveror. The Inequality of powete and capacity whi<di 
flcems to reign in every order of being has a Epeciai mode of shewing 
itself nnd^ the iufJuencc of sociability : it determbaeB the exilettence of 
leadership, and of %'arioly of function, or somethhig like a re^lar organi- 
sation of labour. It is hardly possible for creatures living in society, and 
having all the senses and ordinary instincts, together with a certain small 
portion of such forcsos of intelligence as were described above, to* avoid 
failing into some of the obvious arrangemcntB of society. They must also 
experiont?e the advantage of adhering to those arrangements, and resent 
♦UL inimotlon of them by the unfaithful members of tlie body. 

IMder tbe hc^ad of intolUgonoc we might trace great Varieties of endow- 
mem jMoag the animal tribes. One great fact of intelligence, as mani- 
Icstedlil the lower creation, is the rebistanco to a present impulse by an 
nudhrUg impression resulting from experience. A creature has its wrathful 
stirred by the sight of a ri\ al or an enemy, but it retains from its 
past actions the sense of its inability to grapple with the other in fair tight, 
atiJ it stides its resentment. So in the case just alluded to of the observ- 
ance of eochil rules and restraints ; this sense of the advantage derived from 
adherence to a certain plan of action overbears the impulses that would 
break away from it, and raaiutaius the fmittework of sot lal order. In the 
human organisation intellect takes a lofty sweep, and detaches itself fiom 
motive power in order to work out high combinations of science and art ; 
but in tbe inferior orders it is more tborouglily allied with action and 
practice. The overruling of temporary stimulants, and the impulses of tlie 
moment, by permanent habits of being arising from expcrifuiec, is a very 
general expression of the way that the intellectual forces Operate in Live 
animal ireation. All animals whose intolligem*o is proved by their docility 
shew also this power of self-restraint. It is an essential preliminary to 
the employment of cunning, stratagem, or indirect means for the attainment 
of ends. 

The constructive or combining cerebrum, ihe good head, is the consum- 
mation of the animal capacity, and mcasui\^s tho degree to which the various 
active organs can be turned to account (Combination, plot, dexterity, are 
all symptoms of a brain wcU org^inised at the eeutml concourse of the 
Ikculties, A creature may be admirable at the chase or in pursuit ; un*sur- 
passed in aiming its weapon*? ; fa^-^eeing, and good al the recognition of its 
ground ; it may bum with resentful energy, o»' melt with tender emotion ; 
and yet it may ne\er rise above common place: these various powers may 
actwoli their seimratc parts without ever coming together in a grand over- 
whelming ofltnhination. Tim hands niay be good and the head poor. In 
goodness of head, in this sense of employing skiUiil combinations, the fox 
seems to iKjar the palm among quadrupeds; tlie elephant if uot so 
habitually dexterous, shews remarkable instancen of deep-laid plot and 
sagacity. Hie inteUeotUal perceptions of the elephant are manifestly good, 
whence it happens that his combinations take a highly Intellectual iom. 
as 





The and the ml wold aftfmsr te d^em a %h mk h the pover 
4>f eerehral oons^uotivenm. The architeetutial aniiB^ alee miet ^eoei^^e 
KoaoutaWe mmtion, for in thajir operation a very gmt eif lapeoial 
actmtiea ^ put forth ipoider a compreheftwive pttrpoee. In the more 
olahprate somot les of the bee mA the ant, the sociid tendendee are evidently 
nnder the galdimo of omiderablo force of intddigent self-reetmint and 
ahilful oomhinlng po^er. 

In studying the influences at work among the Sociable tribes^ it is 
impossible not to recognise the probability, if not the oerteinty, of some- 
thing approaching to dmUmtion^ or the striking out of valuable devices by 
tiic good heads that occasionally start up ; which devices ate spread by 
imitation, and handed down to posterity, 'VVe find that Usecessity, the 
mother of invention, sometimes operates in enlarging the sphere of adion 
of a species. It is stated that in Scotland, previous to the severe winter of 
1822, the (TOWS wore never known to prey upon the turnip-fields, tmt 
being driven by starvation, they did on this occasion resort to tlmm; and 
having oneo got citroduced to the practice, they never aftmvarda gave it 
up: in fact, it was to them like the discovery of the potato to the human 
race. Many of those exquisite devices that excite the astonishment of 
tile beliolders in individual creatures whose genius surpasses what iu 
common to tlicir tribe, are capable of being imparted thimtgh imitatiou 
and instrutstion to the less-gifted multitude. 


TIED HIOHEK CONSTBOCTrVDNESfl. 

It sBcrae desirable that we should lay hold of some of the remarkable 
instanc cs of combining or constructive cajiac’ity that the lower creatai es 
present, m order to shew, if po'isible, that they result from such genemi 
laws of being as alone ha^e been hero laid down. In the vertebrate king- 
dom, c oiitaining the human subject, and exhibiting throughout a palpable 
unitormjty or unity of type, it probably would not be difficult to reduce all 
the mental manilehtations to the foregoing analysis, or to some slight 
extension of it. In the other kingdoms, wc may revogni^e so gieat a 
degree ot similarity as to leave no doubt of the existence of a common 
plan, but with groat range of a ariely In the detail. The molluscs abound in 
examples of ret ondite metdiimism, and remarkable meana of obtaining their 
ends, I'ho poarly nautilus, first described by IVofessor (>wen, contrives to 
raise and loiver itself in tlie water by rarefying or condensing the air in 
the chambers of its shell by means of a sucker; tmd the formed ion of 
these (*mply air-chambers is a carious exception to the ordinary mode of 
su quiring a protecting apparatus. That the animal foresees the use that 
it will bo able to make of the empty chambers, and guides their formation 
accordingly, is incredible ; but once in possession of the abandoned ccUs, 
it falls into this peculiar application of them, lint it is in the insect 
tribes that singularity of constructive genius rc^hea the highest pitch ; 
and in them there would be most diflionlty in tracing in detail the opera- 
tion of senses, inatinctive laws, s^ipctites, emotions, iiitcIUgenee, <&c., all 
under the constructive cerebrum. The difficulty is enhanced by the 
impcrfei‘t knowledge there is of the ways of insects ; it is also increasdl 
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by th$ a^kparent inadeqiiacy of their iiervous development to account for 
»o much power of InteUigonoe m seeme to he impUieul in eome of their 
operations* Thk inadequacy, however, may be only apparent ; for the 
htain of an ant, a spider, or a bee, imy be really aa complicated an the 
brain of a swallow ; it may be an equal endowment in a smaller xnass, 
having so mudb less of mechanical poorer to put forth. 

In the spinning-spider wc recognise the presence of a remarkable instru- 
mc«ilidity> which the animal turns to account just as ovary other creaturo 
sets to work with the oj^us peculiar to its organisation. Being gifted 
with this viscid secretion, which^ when expelled from the body, coheres 
in threads or linos, it cannot fail to adapt its movements to this spon- 
taneous cordage, to work witli It in all its aims, pursuits, and desires. The 
spider Bnds t^t the thread is adhesive to solid surfaces; that it suspends a 
weight, or that it may hoat in the air as a buoyant addition to the body ; 
au*^ the animal accordingly follows up these properties with all its energy, 
and brings them into action in the search for food, in the desire of shelter, 
and in the povisioii for deiJO^iting its eggs. 

There is some degree of illusion in the complicacy of the works or 
structures of architoctund creatures : we are apt to suppose, wliere we sec 
an intricate web or an elaborate nest, that there is necessarily implied a 
great force of intelligence and conooptive capacity. But in trutii it will be 
found that a very simple impulse, repeating itself witliout end under a 
changing bias, would lead to a very complicated figxurc. The gimt impulse 
ill the web-fipider scorns to bo to run threads incessantly to and fr<», between 
all tlie points that catch hei* eye. Aloug with this, she evidently < onccives 
a central ]>oiut, and an enveloping structure to bo formed there ; and under 
these two aims she works on— throwing across ever fresh lines, till she is 
exliausted with the labom* or satisfied with the work. Wo must concede 
to tlio spider, as to the nest-building bird, and to many other animids, the 
power of conceiving an enclosure, a shelter, or a rampart, and of di^^'ceniing 
the fitness of her material for this end. 

Wo should, in fact, penetrate the mystery of a large class of animal 
CJiipaeities, il’ we could diotiuctly understand from what fountains of the 
animal nature fhere proceeds this conception of a material enclosure as a 
means of shell 4*r, and ol‘ certain substances as capable of forming such 
an enclosure if brought together and arranged under the guidance of the 
idea. Lot us take the bird's nest as an example. An animal feels the 
sensation of cold. It can also discern from the experience of its own 
wings that an outer covering modifies thL sensation ; it is farther con- 
lh‘med in the same impression by getting into slieltcred places, in bushes, 
herbage, Thesis materials aflord to it a distinct experience, connecting 
a certain array of leaves, twigs, blades ot grass, stones, earth, or whatever 
else it may be, with waniith, and also with concealment and protection ; 
which last notions it gathers foom its intercourse with otlmr birds, and its 
terrors at menacing expression. It sees loose twigs or earth lying about, 
and it needs to have sufficient force of the faculty of identification to 
discover that they sheltering material, although not in the actual 
position to give shelter. W e must now suppose that the bird has decided 
on a position, a place eligible for her abode; that she has learned the value 
of certain substances properly aivayed m giving w’^armth and shelter; that 
30 
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«h^ ia awfl.ro of her powi^r to transport th-^se substfliiim pieeomoftl ; au«J 
that she has an iutonso appetite or eagemeae to Ijave a saffioieiit dwelling. 
The constractive head in these cironmsiancea jobs all theiie into a phm or 
course of actioti, reoouoilhag the whole : in> oWdience to what might 
term a stroke of geuiuB, she fiflUies out to seize the fragments, to carry them 
to her choseu spot, and to give them tlie theliedug form discovered by her 
earliest feelings of her own movements, and by her constant oaperienoe of 
the effect of material objects. She builds up a wall around herself; she 
fastens twig upon twig, or one particle of mud upon another, by whatever 
means sho can fall upon ftw holding the fragments together ; and goes on till 
her feelings of a pei-fect enclosure have been satisfied* In this seque’noe 
lliere are manifested some undeniable marks of high iutelUgenco. The iden- 
tification of particles of scattered herbage or twigs as of the satne protect- 
ing chai-actcr as the grassy tuft or the feathered boughs, is a far-reaching 
btroko of the idcntifymg faculty, and po.ssibly might require a more than 
ordinary genius to dlect it at first hand. Jt is not to Ive supposed, unless 
it could be clearly proved, Uiat each iiKtividual wcmld, by its own unaided 
faculties, Bcbeme and execute the nest in use among its tribe ; the mass 
must work by the help of imitation or instruction oi‘ some kind or other. 

The constructiou of an abode for an animal’s owii individual accomm^ 
ilation, or for tlio reception of the offspring actually born to it, may b© 
reasonably explained by the pobsesbiou (ff faculticb like thosje now desmb^d 
But we seem launched into a far <iee|HT abyss of obscurity wlmn tre con- 
template the prospoUivc operations of some of the animal tribe*^, or ibc 
ju’ovjftion they make for progeny unborn. The human parent knows, from 
the t.\p ‘rience of fitregono genora+ ions, the symiitoms of expected birih, 
ajkl tin wants and necessities cd the newly -arrived being. To many of tlie 
inferior creatures thi.n source of instruction raiistbe somewhat deficient; 
Ibr y too little in the .sociely of thoir oJdcrs to learn from obst‘rvarjon 

the coiuio of procreation. When, therefore, the foaliuou travels hundreds 
(if milt - to de]) 0 «>it its spawn, and the 11} looks out for a carcass for the 
rcceptit)ri of its eggs, we must presume the existence of a much keeimr 
•scnsibilitv to tlie parturient condition in some creatures than in olliers. 
’J'lio ultmjus connections between i be ul(*rm and the brain would require to 
bt strong aid intimate in order to stimulate the prospective activity of the 
animal. The fact of pregnancy is, without doubt, of such a nature as to 
,itro( t th(‘ whole being most profoundly, A second self gi'ow^ up within the 
inoticr; receiving .sujiport ; reacting on the maternal system; having its 
or^,init condition intimated to the maternal brain*, vielding a strong and 
e\(’r-prcson' sensation ot growth and expansion; and at last thrown out by 
a si long effort to become an object of external regfli’d, after a period of 
int(Tnal consciousness. It is conceivable that the cognisance of the 
expanding germ may be made as intense and as expressive in guiding the 
aiiUvS {uid actions of the animal, as if the result wore actually foreseen by 
tlic help of a past experience. We do not require to assume any now 
strm lure or am foreign inspiration to provide for such a case. An exalted 
nteviue sensibility operated by a more than ordhtarUy abundant neiToua 
( oiniuuiut at ion bet ween the womb and the brain might serve to excite the 
artivtty of tlie animal to provide a reception for a load about to become 
detached from its body. The instinctive presentiment of some object about 
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to be given forth woiiW tequire only an extension of poveeptive powers 
banging to other pait^s of the systomu The distended uterine muscles, by 
the law of accordance of musc'uUr states, would operate a sympathetic 
distension of the mnsdeA of the upper and lower ojitremities, and produce 
in them a sensation as if these members held an object in their clasp. The 
internal embrace would very readily cause an imaginaiy external embrace, 
or at all evespts indicate that a something was growing and fostering withiur 
and yiAling a fooling of the same kind as if another being wore hold to the 
breast. Tim evolution of a swelling mass between muscular walls is a very 
different from tlio rise of a tumour in a gland or viseus. Such is the 
community of feeling throughout tlic muscular system, that any Unwonted 
action of one set of muscles is transmitted to all the rest, and the character 
of the eixcHing cause is thus revealed by the movements that it stimulates 
in the mote susceptible classes of muscles. The sympathies of the lirnbf*, 
thf voice, the eyes, and of the entire muscular apparatus with the pressure 
on the thusdes of the womb, go far to reveal tlio existence of » solid 
(letaclmble mass, and might do soVith the utmost clearness if the nu‘\ou‘^ 
connections were suffn iently good. An increase in the number or in the 
sensitiveness of the ner\e-fibrcs associating the parturient muscles with tlie 
other circles of the body, would account for an increased porcoption oi 
what was going on within; and no other assumption is necessary in order 
to account for the unusual fori'c of the presentiment of ofl^pring belonging 
to particular species. 
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T HpniK is *10 f/iircr vRlley in England than tlial In wfeiA the 

small bnt* town of Ht Edwins. Surrounded 0¥k hy 

iinrOy sloping liHls, ooxjProd to theii* summits \uth dch tho 

far-famed mnsloal diimes of the antique cluirch penetrate to ln<5my iWtered 
home iftteads, slumbering in ^ gi eonerie/ far enou^ away frqp* l|»e dju of a 
inoderaiely-populotis and busy towix for the sounds issub^ s^^eupe to i^t 
refined and soAened over \ erdant meads and &unn}" garden^A^O^ even us 
the rtt«^Uing of waters iu the distaiu o fahfc' dimly and tnyst^rflttidy m the 
listener's eun St Edwins still flourishes; but Maud Chupel Fam a$td 
adjacent ruins have disappeared from the face of the earthy itii* Dwfte way 
for rows of tidy cottages^ rented by klx)urbg-inen and fellies, 
''i'hithei still is borne the ccIua of St Edwins' btwtiftd 'Nik'; aud in 
the twilight, when birds and littl(» children seek their nests, pjOrehapie the 
melaru holy yet sootliing influence of the swelling and dying oadjemee may 
bo felt iin(H>nsciously by some anxious nursing mother, whose teaider 
v\oman’»< licart beatfa, nevejihcless, beneath tlu* folds of a peasant's garb, 
''j'hc site of the an(ient monastic pile is still pointed out to the casual 
observer, but the pleasant honn stead, modem in comparison, Is laid low 
in dust, t(»£;ether with its inhabitants. 

Maud rhapcl Farm was once tin abode of a ceitala Mr tVatinghsm, 
a humble and unpretending individual, wdio. after a tlw years' prac^ as 
a country surgeon, retired from jutive life ou his 'well and oamad 
gains, which were eked out by a binnll addition to his inot^me,' bequeathed 
mu xpectedly by a distant relative. Mr 'Wahingham, in the Society of a 
worthy wife, gladly gave up his arduous profession for the more >copge«ial 
icmtlne of a rural existence: it might bo that the loss of an Only child, 
vv)io ]ml n^nied young, and died soon after her marriage, oOa^ired to 
1 cndcr Mr and I^Irs M'olflingham averse to worldly pursuits, and desirous of 
.‘seclusion, wliore the best panacea was found for such grief as theirs. This 
himented daughter, however, had left a namesako behind her, and it may 
readdy be surmised how dear the littk Agnes was to hot bereaved grand- 
p.irents, and how gi'Otcfui they Wore to Captain Dormer, their soU-hi-Uw, 
foi permitting her to rcbidc with them during his long intervals of absence. 
Captain Dormer was a shipowner, commanding one of Ids own vessels, and 
trading to iorcign lands— Ids favourite hcMdquarters vihen on shore being 
at a distant port, v\ldflier ]\Tr and Mr^ IValsinghAUi, with their beloved 
Jso. nu i 
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chiiirigte, wore wont somottoes to repair, to greet this Moff nuMriuer on hie 
reten home. Ho wat^ a rough mau, ont}m«tiaetica% devoted to hia calling, 
mi seeming to thi»k the only way he could shew hia love for the fair 
creature whom he called daughter was in lavishing a profusion of rare gifts 
wherewith to adtam her person— choteost products of the sunny climes to 
which ha traflSofced. As to her mode of education, or introduction into 
society, that Captain Bonner never dreamed about: it was left entirely at 
the disposal of fllie good WalsinglMuns, who were simple and unpreteiuluig 
folks tbemerives, and much inclined to the pHmitive mode of bringing up 
young pcopfe. Maud Chapel being situated about a mile from the town 
of St Edwins, the means of iwopor instruction (according to Mr Walsing- 
ham’s ideas of solid and fanciful lore) were easily procurable from thence. 

Agnes, though a delicate child, was an apt scholar; for nature had been 
bountiful, both as regarded her mental and personal charms. If there were 
whose eye was to diseeni them, when the exquisitely^finifehed 
contained undoubted jewels of price, even though not arranged in 
convUntlonal setting? Not Mr and Mrs Walsingham — ^not Captain Dormer, 
certainly; to the former Agnes embodied every idea of brightest earthly 
perfection; to the latter, whoso perceptions were not particularly liicid, of 
oceanic! She was to Idm a siren, or a poarl, or a mermaiden: his fancy 
had no wider scope. To them — a sunbeam, a fkiry-quecn, a rosebud. No 
terms of endearment or praise were too extravagant, for ‘ out of the 
abundatnee of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ Had it been possible for 
indulgence and caresses to have sqmilod Agnes, she doubtless must liavc 
been thoroughly bo; but ehc was one of those creatures whom it is wot 
in the power of weak or blind indulgence to injure. There were depths 
in her blue eyes, and depths in her heart, unfathomable and mysterious; 
but she was more a thinker of poetry than of prose— a sensitive plaiit, 
existing in an atmosphere redolent of sweets. Yet. like all real thinkers, 
«lie was lowly in her estimate of self— not ^ilh the mock humility, indeed, 
of a sentimental, insipid drawing-room young lady; for Agnes was one 
of the rarely ’gifted, spiritual creations met with now and then on the 
crowded^ j<*stling highway of the world’s jotnueylngs — Unmarked by 
anything uafeminine or obtrusive, yot with passionate emotions slnm- 
bering beneath a calm exterior — a si amber from which some are only 
awakened by the master-hand once in a litcliine, when repose i^tunw 
never more save with the last drcftmlesa sleep. Fastidiously elegant, 
and diastely simple in her tastes with an innate appreeiatiojii of high 
breeding, it is to be supposed that this riiild of nature’s finest moulding 
was fully sensible of the homeliiiess ii» a mild but expressive term) of 
those who claimed her piou«5 allegwuwjt But herein Agnes prove<I her 
into nobility of soul, by redoubling, if possible, her dutiful attenriona and 
nna£ected solicitude towards the dear l)ci«gs who esteemed hetxo highly; 
yet she could not Imt feel the want of aM'jungeniaJ companion, i hough 
unwilling to admit this whispered want even to her own pure loving 
heart So thAt when Sir Felix and Lady Irby arrived at Irby Lodge— a 
seat loiilg deserted in the neighbourhood of Bt Edwins— and cordially 
renewed tlieir Mmdly intercourse with Mr Walsinghom, who liad formtrly 
been professionally known to tbcm, it was with sensatiows of new and 
inteneNe delight that Agnes fomul in lltiui Irby a friend and compuiiioii, 



irliile the fefeh-botja mtpcimi ^SsjSerer fc tSbe 

grand-dattgbter a gm tli6 felt wat^. £[a4 the al^hfe^ tmii 
e£ patronage or pride been eafefeiied mmsAin her by Irl^ m 
Agneat Ifea e4tartkd fe«% wmdd hate t£mi AtHty; 

but tbex we geniOe^ew^ h ibe beet apeeptetioa irf the and 
tliongh the feeemaffoniy e£ oeete w not undervnltiitedi it iras net ifelteed 
by the patrWwi datweiu Hjee Irby vm m ouly4au^^hto, with m dd«0r 
brother, imd one yotwager thim herseH, Thi$ yoenger bretor w 
defitioed fer a dj^matio <sareer — he w lAdy idol fad H^en^e 
hope; in abort, Begfe^ the pemdleaa cadet, cUm^ feOia Utern^a 
fcidoratiom'WUwly aooorded to the least important member ofafeawtily- 

It was notf only that hew good and gifted, and graoesftd and aoe^ 
pliahed, but that he aforded a painful oontzaet to his fafeier mi elder 
brother. Bir Felix tma a moi^ose and disappointed man ; too ofteii dtcmi-' 
ing retrospection in excess, and seeking in held-sports and late oarousbg a 
panacea for the anxiety resulting from prodigate invqli^ents fnd pabmd 
pi ctmiary etnt>arras5inents — intncacies which had deaomided a« a sort of 
heiiloom, but which a steedy, prudent, and perhcwfeg hisaid inl^t have 
unra^ellod* Percy, the cider son, followed in his father's fitfpa f idle, dhh 
Bipated, and reckless, he lacked both tbe eiiorgy and tahm necessaty t<> 
arlvaiice himself in any Iw^nourable path which miglit have blett pp«ned to 
him through the interest of oonnectioiis. The Irbya wt»re fesWided from, 
the besjt blood in the realm. Lady Irby was oousiii to Sh Ft#», and pioad of ^ 
their noble lineage in proportion as little else seemed likely to bfe kit them ; 
nor was Helen one wlut behind b\'r mother in veneration of Iheir anoc»tral 
glorlcM. It would liavc been •^lidkult for the unsophisticated Agnes to 
i‘e(‘omiifc 0 m the Ilehn Irby of the greenwood sbades the stately belle who 
d( moaned herself so haughtily in the world, where her mother and herself 
had experienoed so many mortihcations. Bitter mortihcfttlons indeed; for 
theirs was not the slianie of honest poverfy, but the endeavoia: to keep 
lip fako glitter and appearance — ^^vhen the maKk so often will slip aaide, 
and I'cvoal the true features of the case. lienee the last r^hg© was at 
Irby Lodge, tho despised, neglected home of past generatiotts, now the 
only one left to Sir Felix as a shelter for bis family, wherefe to end his 
own life of waste and wearmess and sin. l-<ady retained tiiie traces 
of tliat haughty beauty of face and form tor wliich t«he had bom mlehrated 
in her youthful days, together with the most perfect elegance Of inaimer 
and deportment. Her health was now extremely precarious, fer sorrow 
had done Hs work slowly but sirndy. Helen, wlbw) resembled bar mother 
in all respoctfe, was that unhappy mother’s stay and prop : they wOre aH 
in all to each other-^^dinging with even more tluin the yearning love of 
mother and daughter. 

On Keginnld 2boir hopes were fixed : he was to regenerate and save them 
all. Hojo— his fond mother and sister did not stop to int^uire. Be was to 
do t 2 ,reut things— to retrieve the fiimily name, and garland It with laurels i 
Fund women— foolish womon-t-ever arguing that what they wife must t’ome 
to pdSB. Noble-] learted, brave, resohite, and sfeT-deuying, tha one idack 
spot in Helen Irby’s diaraoter was pride. Yainly she endeavoured to 
inoculate witli the same impressions: lie was chivakoas and 

damtg enough for a true knight, but he kughod at follde, though 
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wl^l^ to befttotr^ft proper mi <le^e of rospoct m ibe 
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Poverty bod grilled lim, poor {<M$% 3t bod Iw; mi liriitb her he 
looked fommi ard^Otly for the reote»ob of thoee bright plrom^es held 
out to liim hf e ieWve^xpeotabt emboesadot* to e forJfga court of die* 
tiuotiofu. ®o bftfl only ju&t completed his utiiveriiity o^eor. Cmvtied 
^ith houoeni^ imd triumpliant vritb en«»eft», he had retumod to Irby L»odge, 
trbexe bhi :ihm:bOr and sister slwd tears of grateful joy over tlfteir idol 

It vras atrange that neither Lady Irby nor Helen though* Of danger when 
they introduced the gay, gallant, susceptible Reginald to so beatatM and 
captivating a girl as 4^es I)ormer: it probably seemed impossible to 
them that an Irby could seriously incline towards a plebeian apothecary’s 
grand^daughtm-: it would be much the same as if lie foil in love with the 
pretty dabyinaid--^a passing fancy— a mere joke* Helen, however, mis* 
ca1^utat0d her own nifluence over her brother and his dispobition also. She 
lisid hitherto regarded him as a mere tritler — admiring the fair flowers which 
fell in hk way, but without desiring to place any of them in his bosom. 
* Reginald mud many for rank, siealtli, and power,’ said Helen Irby, * and 
he knows it.’ She was prepared for his enthubiastic admiration of Agties ; 
nay, she experienced some secret misgivings lest those charms of mind 
whioh she herself so warmly appreciated in the lovely girl should even 
prove more attraothe to Reginald tlian the ifocting charms of beauty, peer- 
less as that confessedly was. ‘ But it is absolutely ridiculous, after all,’ 
she exclaimed to herself with a half-haughty toss of her fine head— ‘ it is 
absolutely ridiculous of one to suppose that Reginald cmild be such a’- — 
rihe was going to add an unbecoming and strong word ; but cliecking her 
wayward tongue, with a slight laugh she mutteied, ‘ such a goose*’ 

Agnus was the frequent guest of T.ady Irby and Helen , there to 
her a nameless charm in their sotic't}- whii li she was unable to analybe, but 
which drew her instinctively tc^mrds them; while, on the other hand, their 
solitude was enlivened by her presence, which beamed upon thebe woiJdly 
women as a reflected ray of sunshine from borne pmer and holier sphcic. 
Her freshness and inuoc(‘n(‘c delighted them, while with bweet Agnes an 
indefinable want was tilled up — she had found those who ui a great measure 
could understand her; for Lady Irby and Helen had fine tastes, cttlti\ated 
minds, and had mixed much with the loveis of literature and the arK. 
Agues venerated and loved her ftiends with her whole heart ; she, guile less 
creatm‘C, knew nothing of their worldlincf'S and pndo— they wcie merily 
beings of a superior order as icgarded nitellcitual gifts and refinement in 
the estimation of Agnes. She wab ir utter ignorance that they regaidcd 
her AS an inferior— she had no subpicion of their overweening prido 
of birth and station. They < arcssed and fondled her, drew her out, and 
wo» the hearts of Mr and Mrs Walsmgham bj their praibes of Agnes ; 
and this without any falsity of inteutiou, for tliey really felt for the 
^nnirtg young creature ail they professed. ' Ali !’ sighed IMcii Irby, 
she had but rank and wealth, wdiat a wife for Reginald!’ It was 
enough with hl*r ladyship tliat Agnes was a favomite witli Ifelen slio took 
her to her favour instantly, for the partial motlier defeired in all i)oiiits 
to Helcnk judgment. But Helen, alas ! could not manage her high-’^]»nitcd 
brother ; and Rcghij^d had not been long at home ere she became alauncd. 



Fot thotagh he had }>em slniak wl^h *fee jpac^ v 

pe«B of Dormer^ eomi)$ieiid,ug witt^ thoie ^sdkut 4lte|^iiHifi vidjih^ 
every |>»!^1:y gW oxat^ss (<nr whioh h6 4!hey k ^jp^eWy 

became evMmit to his watchful that m thiia ^ 

became better aoauainted t^ith the surgeojqi^ graad-daugl^&r^ 
feelu3g$ wm taHag root* Yet she contmued hMly to 
herself with tfee knowledge that Ecgiuold was sPODi to 4e|«iyt 
dangerous approximation ; that * of course it was only a fitotatioiii tboO|^ 
young lueu should take care what they were abotit V lu hmr caftouSi ^ 
worldly wisdom, Helen never bestowed an anxious thought oa poor Agwe# 
— her peace of mind, her future — ^it was for Reginald oriy She feared* 
He did not seek tlie society of Agnes so mucli as had his WOut 
the presence of his mother and sister, but became sudfleidy an^ Wem4er- 
tally interested in Mr Walsingham’s Sinning pursuits, and ki Ae culdlta- 
tion of Mr Walsixigliam's herbs and tiowers* His consultaticms with the 
worthy man on agHcultpral questions gaw^ rise to a suspldou In the 
Hugeon’s mind tlmt Mr Keglnald contempiated emigrarioiu ‘He'srefdly 
a line, sensible, manly youth,’ quoth Mr 'Walsiugliam to Wa wife and 
Ague^ one day, when Reginald had departed aR^*r an unu^mally pwdonged 
visit ; ‘ 1 rather suspect that he opines freedom in a IWW Cotmtiy I# 
better than diplomacy in the old. I don’t know but what emigration 
would be best for him witli h# straightforward, honest ways, partiemariy if 
he Ims any notion of a wife.’ * 

* My dear,’ depreciatingly urged Mrs Walsinglmm, looking her huabaud 
quite se\erely over her spectacles'-^^ my dear I a Wifo indeed !—*why 
Master Reginald Irby is n meif lad : who ever heard Such tuMense?^ 

‘He is a year older than Jt was *ny dear, when w>f married,’ replied Mr 
AV.iKiugham laughing; ‘and I’ll be bound Sir Felix wouldn’t tliiak him 
too >oung for matrimony if the lady of his choice brought plenty of gold- 
Agues— Agues ! where are you off to, child?* exclaimed tlm old genlle- 
innn, irrangmg the backgammon-board as Ids grand-daughter roireated* 

‘ Voinmgj dear grandfather — coming directly,’ she replied in a hurried 
maimer; ‘ 1 will only just tio up this rose-tree,’ WnrUiig over a floWer-basket 
with singular industry. ^ 

‘ Why, my darling, your wits are a wool-gathering this eve,’ said 
]\lr Wiilsingliam as ho testily corictlcd innumerable mistakes e<wn*Ukted 
b> his abstracted antagonist: ‘ you don’t care about playing Wk|^^mon 
\Mth y,mr stupid old grandfather since these ladies at trby^l*udgo 
ha\ e bewitched you.’ 

‘Ah! say not so — say not so, dear, dear grandfather!’ ct'ted Agnes, 
blu^-luug deeply; ‘no one^iu this worid could ever make mo forgetful 
of )OU.’ 

‘ Ay, ajr, whoa Mr Right comes I’ll forgive ye, my sunbeam,’ said 
^fr Walsmgbam, cliuckling at his stale joke ; ‘ tlve bonny b^l» of 
H Edwins will ring a merry peal on thy wodding-day, my rosebud- But ^ 
time enough for that— -time enough for that say V added the old mm 
vntli a half-btiOed sigh; for memories were thronging round his Ixeart; 
hlto looked feo like her mother jiu^t then. 

Still was Agnes a fiequent visitor a< Tiby Lodge; still did Lady Irby 
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on <lto 4Moato tO|ifc of ftegiwald’« i0m^]mB ; hU tlio tshtdoW^psg 
mSi loodeeity^of ixmootent Ago^ oti tko ntOBt diotEmi i^ltiwii to 
4^ naa^oTi muudedi mi du^trOBs^d^ ‘«nthbe}d lior. Holoo, too, 

^aegttssA tto: that Agoeg, being Aware of the vaet dii$$»arity of 
bfflbweoo them, lattuflt regard her brother’^ devotion as the mere ^Imliition 
of yoothlal gantry, and therefore in nowise, as a pnident'^vxn^^ 
wowM give tmdae encoturagement. Helen Irby as yet know love^ htot by 
xamm^ or she would have read the pages of human life oontabaing that 
pamage a little dearer as they were rapidly unfolded to her view* She 
was restless and uneasy, however ; but it was tho nndefined, vague anxiety 
80 oftcai experionoed by the light-hearted when the preludes of a storui 
aape idleatty, thon^ with otvtainty, closing and gathering around. 

was in the sweet gprmg-tide that all these forebodings or pre- 
(AOUthlhentfi of evil were too surely realised ; for it was in the sweet spring- 
tide that Agnes Hoimer listened, with downcast eyes and tlirobbiiag heart, 
to music ikr more mclodion*? and soul-subduing than the chimes of Bt 
Hdwins’ famed and familui belK. Tins music stole on her enraptmred 
ear at twilight -hour, and caused her to shed luxurious tears amid tho 
ivy-grown ruins of Maud Chapel, hut thi tears were kissed away, as 
yonng lieginald Irby km It at lioi feet and bteathed that oft told tale, 
which never will end wliile the world lasts— the tale of first, cainest, 
paarionato love! Then there rushed on her soul that vague (juestioai 
which ©very one who tndy lo\es has asked — inwaidly and silently 
a^ed: * Am I worthy of him ; am 1 uood enouijh— beauthul enough foi 
him? But who is dcseivmg ol Ktgiuald?’ liifcuonty of birth or station 
did not perplex Agnes, bciausc slie A»a‘< not cognisant of the imporlant 
fact; while her lover — 0 how he idorud in the rich treasure of afioction 
he had won; how* he dccehed himself into believing tliat liis fond 
mother, his beloved sister Helen, would gladly receive her, his own fairebt 
young Agues, as his affiant ed bride her whom they already regarded 
with ©9 much approbation jmd friendship. 

But the 6torm*0louds were gathering, ready to burst and ovei whelm tho 
unfortunates! Eeginsld paused ere he tommuuicated to his family 
the rash step he had taken. It was a solemn pause, for his heart iMiega\ e 
him. Tefc when Helen, when Ids mother foimd that he was in camp'*!, 
that his life’s happiness wa« at stak^^, surely the ir absurd pr(>}udiw8 would 
vanish away ; the troth he had pb^^hted with Agnes would bo rospeoted by 
them ; and during liis utiavowlal Ic absence, wh(jn he was striving to win a 
way to independence and fame, they would comfort, and cheer, and sustain 
Ida hefrothed 1 Vain dreams I— vain as a fraih weak woman’s when clingm<r 
to a remnant of fal^je hope ! Love’s blissful hour was ttauaieni indeed. 

^ The mist tdeured away, and revealed life’s stem reahtics. There were 
letter words spoken on both sides, for Mr and Mrs VTahingham did not 
consider their grand daughter at all fiattered or honoured by Begiinld 
Irby’s selection -^h© I the youngest son of a spendthrift sirel— uhilo 
Lady Irby ami Helm, in the fimt moment of ( onhtemation, con-v eyed lu 
no measured terms to the worthy couple at Maud Chapel tlmh sentimeuts 
a 
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was 60 ^reaSfnl to Imv^ tliia delicate topic rot#Jy handled ibpd 
tolioar tl^ apeak cd' it aa a worldly matt^; to kear Ladylfty mA 
Helen revflW, even tkongH they had failed to her in womady coh&Seil^* 
tion. Mr Wkieix^ham), too-— as old people are wont to do*— spoke of their 
love as a boy and girl's fancy. Ferny I Agnes knew it was ‘&e passloa oi 
their lives! 

Sir Pedix was a violent man, little heeding what became of his yottngest 
SOU) save as he«might aggrandise his family by success in life through 
means of a wealthy aliiance or otheiwise. He accused the 
of wishing to ensnare Hegiimld ; while they, as much enraged as it waa 
possible for kindly, peac^le folk^ like them to bo« at the insult irflered 
to their heart’s idol, recriminated accordingly. A^es, in silent agony, 
meekly folded her hands on her bosom, entreating them to foihear* * ^!he 
memory of tlic&e painful things would pass away.' she sahi^ Ei^riKldd 
was going abroad, and all would be forgotten.’ Did she redly hope that 
all would be forgotten? Ecginald ^as now a forbiddtm ot Maud 
Chapel Paim, but Agnes never doubted for an in*^ta®fc hja unsworvhng 
fidelity and truth : to doubt Vf^ouid have been profanation. 

Coidd she have heard all tliat passed, however, between Hhledil Xrfoy and 
her hTother — so deeply as she was imbued with trusting ifisith ia tho*fO sIm 
loved— the circumstances of Agnes Dormer’s future liffe might penAiSno® 
iiavt worn a different aspect. 

IJio time approached for Ileginald’s clepartnre; but Agnea had avoided 
mcetuighim, though he had repeatedly written, earnestly pethioniug to 
an juterview. He had Written those pleading, eloquent l^ors whiiuh am 
burnt in on the heart for ever, and require the possession of no memorilal 
to authenticate. Agnes liud wept over them, placed tliem in her bosom, 
hut h ft them unanswered, bhc was quite ^om. , she baa ^0 one to 
cfoufidc in ; for aged grandparents, however kind and hid<d!geiii they may 
be, arc not the fnen^ whom a ^oung, slirinking girl cari^poak to of 
heart’*? tiials. They had prohibited all intercourse with HeghkBdd ^ amd 
Agnes bow’^ed her head in submission, nor would she tempt him to i&ohey 
lua fatlier. Bat, alas 1 these pleading, tender letters, which always m my»to^ 
riously found tlieir way to her hand they shook het resolution sorely; 
for she loved him with a love passing words. He urged bar every 
argiimtnt lovers use to elope with him — to become his w^ at all Wsnrds 
ere lu loft the country : he prayed and entreated with wild ttod burning 
eloquence, and poor Agues often trembled for her deternunatton^ At 
length he spoke of their immediate separation — ^lus despidr*— bis misay— 
and finally besought a farewell interview. Would not Agne»have Iji^ 
less than woman had she refused this last request, so touehuigly and 
mournfully made ? She did not. It was well that she had not 
Maud C^pel rains for the purpose of saying * fe^well’ to E^sjgaSwdd Irby, 
Irubting in her own strength. Had sJm done ao,<«Bc iiarmtive migbl: |unibal% 
have ended liere: no further self-denml to rsoouat. But phe iJsd gone 
foith to conquer, dotlied in that armour which is proof a^bst all attacki^ 
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iteiw$a» mi twible resolves. There was, besides, a hdo fiarjiy 4nd 
ini«afc5ett«^ surrounding her whkli pret^ted hun, i^hUe !u IwslMp^Uil^diate 
presettee, from giving way to those extreme transpoitB--4h|it ttbsttt^ment 
of phsSion^ii^hioh Imd been witnessed by Helen with and 

dismay* He dared not speak thus to the fair girl whom ho iovted so pas- 
Biowatedy, for, a$ has been said, there was a halo of purity surrounding her 
which formed an e^bctual safeguard. She told Mm that he was dearer to 
her hnart thattiMordB could tell; she bade him be tj-ue to her, and trust in 
God for the friture, when opposition to their union might be withdrawn, if 
God it best for them to come together, Tbi*^ appeared tame speaking 
to thjs ardent Keginald, and he turned deucly away, muttering: * Vou do 
not know what it is to love, Agnes!’ 8he placed her gentlO hand on his 
arm and her beautiful head ou his bosom, whispered * ikrewell,’ and he 
stood iu Maud Chapel ruins alone, tho i cho of St Edwins* bolls swelling 
on the breeae^ sweet and mournful diigc over blighted hopes. 

Afr0r Begtnald’s departure from Irby Lodge to join the diplomatic 
missiun abro^, the feelings of Lady Iihy and Helen underureut a revul- 
sion towarfls AgtJOS, who tbev instiuitnely felt had met with injustkie 
at their hands. It tvas not the Molent r>j)poRition of Sir Felix, or the 
natimd Mdlgnatteu of her grandparents, which liad so sorely bru^^ed the 
tender but heroic spirit of Agnes lloimer, but it was the tmkindncRS 
of Helen, the friend to whom she had clung with a respect almost amoant- 
ing to veneration, Hut when Helen liby made overtures of reconcihation, 
ea^idly avowing her fault, and earnestly suing forgiveness, then Agnes 
only remtsmbered she was Keginald’s sister. Thou^ the scar could by 
no moans be entirely educed <^for Agnes never forgot, though, as a Christko, 
she freely fbrgave), yet it was not in her humble and endurmg nature to 
oast aside the extended hand of affection. Once more she trod the old 
haHs of Irby . it was at the call of hts the absent beloved’s — mothci and 
sister; and it seemed to be tacitly agreed by them all that their inter* 
course bhould be on the same fwiting as lonnerly. Reginald’s name was 
cttsnaRy mentioned with tlmt of the reH of the family, add Helen temaikcd 
they had heard of his safe arri^v»l at tho emluiftsage, Alas! how very 
Aid], how very slight, arc the gossamer threads whicli support hope, and to 
Wki^it clings with such undoing tenmutv! Sometimes poor Agnes fancied 
atkiraii4 aympatby and confidence in Helen’s daik etas when Reginald’s 
ftrtnte pr^gHJBs was canvassed by the anxious inotlmr; then again thcio 
mfi a Biiddott proud turn of tho haughty liead, or a disdainful fiaslimg 
glimce Of the oy?, which seemed to infer, * What is our Reginald to ^ * 
which slmok hCr feolief in Helenas friendship. Helen herself firmly belies cd 
ihiKt Absence was the very best thing for her bother; that vaiiety (uith 
men at toast) always healed such sorrow*, for tlut the male aex were fickle, 
capricious croatuma* go fair Helen loved to talk. 




RflAlilBED WUifOTe. 


She ofiten thi?ew eut «tfeh hints in the presence d 4,|pw; hiat * the heeirilf 
kneweth its own hittemesa, end a stranger hj^temieddl^ nol with its Joy;* 
and so Agnes Dormer garniared up her jpys and swows^ and feept eHenee* 
Men Irhy was a woman of the world, and 4m acted, thought, and i^oJie 
atscordiingly: she did not comprcliend the inwatd life of aiich g feeiag 
as her i&knd. Her ij^aletness, cheerful sufamission, end appareht^ In* 
difiisrenoe completely deceived Helen as to the real state of her aifectld^ 
So long as Reginald oontmacd true, so long could Agnes endure thM 
frightful Hank of eaistonce which follows crushed hopes and forhiddeu 
love; she existed on memory and faith (women can do this); die was mot© 
blessed in treasuring his dear memory, though for ever sej^rafcfcd, than in 
any joys this world could bestow. Helen came to the Bagu'©Qnollt|4o» 
that, ‘ after all, it had been a mere boy-and-girl afiair—somiething to ha 
ashamed of hereafter, and forgotten now.^ Helen told her moSicr so, 
insisted so to lierself; but there was a little, a very^ little comer in her 
woman’s heart, which whispered another tale in a low, melodious voioe, 
aa# and sweet as the dying notes of the lonely swan floating dow^ to dia. 

here was so much of pain and uncertainty in her interoOurso with l^ady 
Irby and Helen, that Agnes felt as if change ol atene would be a welcome 
relief; and when the tidings arrhed at Maud Thapol Farm bf Captain 
Dorm Cl’s return from a long voyage, summoning Mr and Mrs Walsiughani 
and ills daughter to tlie distant port where he liad come to anchor, they 
svere all thiec glad of tho anticipated journey. Pa on the old couple 
commented preparations svith alaciity, aveibe as they usually wwe to 
quit their ploa^ttnt home ; but they could not altogether become reoon* 
filed to Agnes passing o\cr so forgitingly ‘the impertinences of lhOi#o 
When Agnes had Ust parted with her lather she was little mare 
than i child, but she romciiibued lus boisterous demonstrations of affco- 
tioi! and blunt, lionest svays with a slight sensation of inward drinking, 
for vliich she cordially upbraided herself. On the arrival of the travellers 

at tlie port of F , they found Captain Dormer busily employed in 

estabhshing himself m a commodious house, situated in the very heart of 
the hurtling town, which he preferred to all others in the universe. Zt 
had been his jiraycr by day and dream by night to obtain possession of 
this iduitkal mansion, fnrnishm^ it accoiding to his oam taste, and with 
AiniC'i for liiM housekeeper and companion, to sit do^\Ti iit peace for the 
lemamder of his dajs I And to the utter dismay and surprise of Mr and 
JVlis ♦ilsingham, no loss than of Agnes, ho acquainted them with his 
intention of abandoning the sea, and enjoying a pipe on shore, pointing 
out to fheir observation scveial capacious leathem arm-chairs, intended 
for iJie luxurious ease of himself and those brother maimers who like 
him hequented the port, and would drop in for sociable chat in all 
wcatliers. And what could Mr or Mrs Walsingham advance against the 
cl.ums of a father? ^Vhat could they urge to prevent Captain Dormer 
indulging his own tastes in his own way? A crowded and dirty aeeport 
town was not indeed a home for the ddu^ate and elegant Agnes ; but tlion 
it was congenial and pleasing to her father, and be had spent a life of toil 
and danger, always looking forward to reap this reward. He had crowded 
witliin the spacious limits of this home cxery invention of modern luxury 
that monc}^ could procure: theic were ludicrous and incongruous assort* 

No. ai. ^ 
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to 1)0 OTxro ; and ovosijtlnng mA as Bne as an ineiMinited i»^der and 
tas^^l^ upholder’s hiOids could it. But them avidonoa of pro^ 
&)ia a^pendituro^ mi Ca^ain Boitner -was ibotou^y aatisded. 

Be had ihou^t in his tougli way bo much o£ Mb daug^er^B com- 
Ibrt and axausementS) books and musical insttsmuts abending, that 
Agnes fjslt d^ly grateful and alfeoted by these tokeuis of pamt^ love^ 
though not a hint was breathed by Captain Bormer of the good Walsing-^ 
hams permanently remaining with telr beloved child. It wm tolear th^ 
the time had come when the dictatorial and fiery though 1dnd*heaatod 
Bailor considered he had full right to his sweet daughter’s exduslTe society 
without any encumbrances whatever. Perhaps there was a Httle tinge of 
jealousy mingled with Captain Dormer’s gratitude towards thfcso venerable 
guardians of Agnes’s helpless infancy; for as be contemplated her matured 
and delicate loveliness, all a father’s fi>nd pride swelled his heart, and he 
beheld with evident uneasiness the afiectiouato attentions which she waa 
wont to bestow on IMr and Mrs Walsingham. 

Witii a good deal of pompous display he ushered them into the vorHus 
apartments of tho commodious liabitat ion, which, without consulting any 
one’s inclinations siia e his own, Captaiu Donner had fixed on for his final 
resting-place on earth. Truly it wa*^ hut a dismal prospect for his daughter 
— her sole society to coiL-'ist of rough seafaring men ; for could she ho|>e to 
find in their wives and daughters another Helen Irby? 

Agnes tliought of Bcginsld — ^what he would say to this arrangement — 
how his tastes would ^palgamate with her father’s? Yet there was a sun- 
shine of hope and exultation iuingh‘d with her anxiety to wln'cii she had 
hitherto been a stranger ; it stole over her spirit with soothing influence 
as she reviewed her new eircurahtaiu es. Captain Dormer vaunted of his 
immense wealth; his last voyage had been profitable beyond his most 
sanguine expectations ; and still Ik* kept liis affairs so corapletelj* in his 
own hands, and beneath his own sway and control, that tho pas«aon of liis 
life v^as amply gratified — the dangerous passion of adding store to store, 
thousands to thousands. Agnes knew she was to mliorit all lliia — she was 
her father’s heiress ; for he repeatedly told her so, witl» many inoomprehesn* 
Bible but significant nods and becks, meant to be infinitely sagacious. Yet 
there was a mystery, a something inexplicable, whidi was kept back 
whenever Captain Dormer touched on his affaiTvS or her brilliant fortunes ; 
and this mystery concerning the future puzzled Agnes, and, despite ht r 
reason, chafed and annoyed her. She, too, now began to value money, not 
indeed for its own worthlobs sake, hut because Kcginald was poor. 

Sir Pclix and Lady Irby had considered her a portionless girl, or 
oomi»arativcly so, but perha]^ they might yet bo induced to balance her 
prospect of w^calth again*^t their own pride of birth. Such things had 
often been — she had read and heard of them ; besides, Ilolcu alwa^ openly 
had expressed a wish that Ileginald should marry for aggrandisement ; 
and what aggrandisement would not wealth purchase? As to Captain 
Dorjner not approving of Reginald Irby— Reginald the noble, the giftcil, 
the chivalrous, and beloved— such a contingency as that did not enter into 
her oolcalations ; for her father fondly doted on her, and would he not 
also extetid his affection towards her chosen one-^lum on whom her hopes 
of earthly happmeiss were fixed? Agues had entreated Mr and Mrs 
10 



Waimghm tof preserve ejtee tp Ckpt»lm iim pklf 

Tinl3i|ippyeventej td let tldba^pii take theiij otm iW im it 

on the subject of her love^ for Eegralld) mit i^e could not epdM 
thought of her lather h^ddtiijg it in his my* Ck|^;^in 

Dormer must see Eegintddi Irby, and ju%e i^r hhUseH ; anti £tOni the 
young mon^B gifted tongue muat ftrst proceed the dectaUilozi of Ihefr 
niLiti^ aittadhment. Stolen Irby had requested Agnes to keep up a enr^ 
respondence, Jmd it was only through Helen that Agnes could nea^r of her 
lover, for she" had teMdden him to address her (todcsthw^y, and other* 
wise &t6 wm unpropitxous. There was a sadness and apprehenOioxi in 
tlio demeanour of Hr and Mrs Walsingbam, whicli to a oasiUd ohsiu^er 
T^ould have given rise to the conclusion that their approaching ssparation 
from the beloved girl whom they had bo tenderly reared wei^d he»it% 
on their spirits ; and though this was undoubtedly the caue, yet there was 
even more than met the eye in their subdued and anxious manner* they 
well knew that ^heir son-in-law, Captain Dormer, tras a stem disciplinarian 
(a tyrant, some affirmed, but tliat might be a sttong wayiof speaking); 
they had forebodings and fears for their gentle imrsliug, whose che^ 
jjalod at a rough-spoi.en word, and whose cye<* were so like her dead 
mother^s, upturned and pleading as she clung to the hardy madnor— a 
(love in the arms of a bearl The captam was evidently n^tless and 
lidgety to get quit of them; he could not dibguise his impat^yC, and 
dismissed with many valuable ^fts, and bedewed with the of their 
grand-daughter, the worthy old couple turned their ifiiccB homeward , only 
comforted and sustained by Captam Dormer’s parting promise, that he 
would bring Agnes to IMaud Cl ipel Farm very hnoii. 

Helen’s letters to Agnes Were short, and contained unimportant and 
uniut< zesting matter, save on^e or twice latterly, when such expressions 
occuned as * Reginald writes to us in extremely high spirits,’ * Reginald is 

very happy,’ * Reginald is delighted with Lord L and his family;’ and 

the following sentence, which poor Agnes, like a true woman, brooded over 

again and agam ; * Lady Isabel L is the reigning toast, and BegnuM 

extols her charms enthusiastically!’ This sanl Lady Isabel was the 
aixibasscidor’a eldest daughter, Reginald’s eousm, ^tnd Xieginald was In 
pioximity with her daily. They were stars in a gay and brilliant court; 
.nid Agnes drew a picture contrasted with her own past and preseaut posi- 
tion, iLulil the airy castles she had built on the foundation of her Other’s 
wealth crumbled into dust, ‘ And yet--and yet,’ she murmured, ‘ he did 
not hghl’y win my love; it was my all — ^it is my Hfel* 

After (he departure of Mr and Mrs Walsingham, the restlessness of tho 
captain continued to increase: he was always noting the way of the wind, 
and muttering to himscU* with impatient gestures, looking at Agnes with 
hly smiles, chucking her under the chin, and going in and out a doxen 
times a day of one particular chamber, whose arrangement he had super* 
intended with the utmost care; and which, from certain indubitable signs, 
T;vas intended for the occupation of a male guest At IcfUgth the captain 
found it impossible any longer wholly to keep his own counsel; and sundry 
hints which he dropped made his daughter more tmcomfortable tlmn she 
liked to confess: *He’B a fine fellow, my girl; I hdpe you’ll like him, 
Agg You’d be a bit more impatient, I guess, if you knew ah’— snd then 
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-witk #M, rotittlng bU lumde, and Bboattog with stento- 

he saing aJIiW his fashion of vocalisw^ 

< n« ft-<}o«j>iwg «i<w» t1i0 
To i^aii 7 mari^ saa** 

< Wha k coming, my dcarcBi iii4lieT?’ timidly asked Agnes ivlth inward 

* wbo i« comingt’ roared the captain; * why, who ooming hut 

yopr-^— - But no, no I TH keep the Burprisc to the W-^the tidbit* 
You’re a lucky girl, Aggy-— tlUit you arel* 

'Wild cottjecturmgs doated through her bn«n--’imp086ib!c thingBr-aiB 
Agnes day after day remarked her fatiicr’s ever-increasing impatience* 
Was it possible — cotdd it be possible that he had learned the tale of her 
unhappj^ love, and through the all-magical influence of money brought 
inatters to this fairy-likO conclusion? Was Itcginald to be spirited here, 
and the days of romance and ehhaliy again to be revived? Was tbe golden 
wand of the cnchant<’r to accomplish this? ^ No, no,’ sighed Agnes; * it is 
impossible.’ And yk% alas ! how we dream of impossibilities, when the 
miserable realities of life lea% c ua nothing else. 

And 86 weeks glided on— the monotonous murmuring of ocean seeming 
to Agues in strange unison with the daily routine of her life : the music of 
the ‘ sad sea waves ’ to exercise a mysterious influence on her spirit — a 
soothing, tranquiUiaing, melancholy influent e, which uas never henceforth 
to be withdrawn- And so lime glided on, and the dream.s )>e(ame more 
dim and undefined, and the music of the waves more imeai'thly and all- 
pervading. 

Rudely the dream was dispelled, for Captain Dormer burst into tlie 
small apartment which Agnes called her own, shohting in a statu of 
excitement bordering on dehiium ‘He’s come— he’s come— he’s here — 
safe in port — ^hurra ! ’ embracing his daughter with wild vehemence, and 
dancing about with joy not to be restiained. She Imd heard the noise of 
amVal, the tramjfling of main feet, her father’s vo»ce al>ove all; and 
now he resistlessly bore away the btaitled, tremlding girl; and ere she re- 
covered her surprise, hunled her to the dining-room, giving her a push 
forward as he exclaimed: ‘There ho is, Aggy— that’s he— my own 
brave boy— your Coubiii Wilfred! Blesf- thee both — bless thee!’ imd 
the sturdy man wept outright, sobbing like a chiM as he shook the 
stranger’s hand a!!» if he would ha^e fehaken it off, plating his daughter's 
delicate palm iti the young man\ sunbiimt one. 

Cousin Wilfted?— Agnes had (jniie forgotten that slie liad a cousin, It 
was so many years since bht had heard him named. He w^as the son of.«a 
deooased sister whom Captain Doimu* had discarded — she having married 
a man whom he detested, and with some just cause. But when his n^hew 
was loft an orphan, all the captain’s anlmodty vanished; and the destitute 
youth expressing a strong desire to enter the maidtimC service, speedily 
won his way to his imtle’s aftections by bravery, diligonco, honesty, and 
gay good-humour. Idolized both by inferiors under his command, and by 
his patron himaolf, young 'Wilfred had a pleasant life of it, and he fully 
repaid ail the atiinjihment evinced by the usually imperturbable and hato 
commander. 

n 



^Dear Cousin Wilfred!* inyolnutwib exCkSm^d A®w»% aS 

hedr pjr^viouB apprehensions lund foreboduigs m she 0^am nu ^ jHHm uM 
ooun|;eniiQCe before her, expies&ive of benevnlenoe, and tti# * begins dull 
carishness’ which is, or oug(ht |o be, the qmtinurf chamctei^tle df % 
British sailor. Long ourfhig brown hair --‘love -locks, the fair 
clustered round Hs hronred face, while large, laughing blue ^ear 
and honest, beamed with delight as he Watwy greeted Agnes. He wan 
indeed a handsome, dnely-formed young fellow, as he stood with a 3W- 
crowned glazed-ha,t in hand, and a rougUly-fasJiioned pilot-ooat buttoned 
up to his chin; the captain literally devoured him with hlfi ejfea, and 
utterly unable any longer to contain his long-cherished seoriBt, burst forth: 
‘Sbe*s yours, Willy! I always mearit you for each other; and by St 
George you ’re a splendid pair, though I say it ! Nay, nay, Agigy; wMaTt 
turn away ; the secret ’s out. We ’ll soon have you spaced, audimeu---^ 
Hurra ! old Tom Dormer ’ll be the happiest lad in tins fine land. GfuA 
bless it I Britannia for ever 1 ’ “ ^ k 

it was a case of love at first sight with Wilfred ; his 
not acute or refined, though a kinder-hearted being did not 
quently he attributed his coubin’s reserve to maidtu sl^rieiwf. An tfeo 
( aptain, Ac did not beat about the bush now, as he cvprefesod ^0 Out 
waa out of the bog but he speedily and peremptOrS^^i^ed ||| 
mauds to Agnes, that she was houccfoith to consider b^ 

Cousin Wilfred as an affianced lover. IIow could^sho bteth 

of her position to her father— how dare she tell him, and loWw hb wrath 
— that Reginald Irby had wooed her — ^wou her heart-*-an4 bad 

been rejected by his fami]> ^ Jt woul I be to widen the dtstanpe between » 
them , for such an insult (^aptain Dormer, under any wotd# 

nev<‘r forgive. 1 ie deemed his lo\ ely Agnes a fitting iP fUtpem, 

besiebs having a supreme contcnijit for pxide of ano(^<ry-t-iftj^ *^y notli^ 
of that pride being allied to po\erty. Agnes intuitively learned that this 
'was a more subject of liduule i^ilh her father, and she shrank from eiipos* 
iiig tho Trbys to such doiisiuii. It was not possible to dislike WUfred : 
he was so simple-hearted, conhduig, gay, and afleelionate, that to repulse 
his assiduities seemed like lepulsmg the love of a dear brother. Captuin 
Dormer, who mrrowdy watched hoiv the wooing sped, became furious when 
Agnc s refused to obey him, and Q^ en to piomise to bet oinc Wilfred’s wife at 
an> dislanc e of time. He had patience w-Lth her for a rt'i^onablc space, oon- 
suh ring that young damsels were ‘ queer, skittish creettits,’ and that uo 
doubt It w^as ^ their way in uhort, tliat Agnes was mere!} i oquetting. But 
when he found that she was serious in her rejection, then indeed the full 
fury of the storm fell on lier devoted head, bhe appealed to Wilfred, 
entreating him to give up tho pursuit, to sa^e lur from her father’s anger. 

* 1 cannot give you up, Agnes,’ replied the jmuug sailor; ‘ you are dearer 
to me than life. You confess that you do not dislike tno, and so 1 must 
"hope on.’ Wilfred had not the faintost Mispicion that Agnes loved 
another; she was so young, po innoront-looking and tranquil, that a 
wiser than ho might have been misled info believing tliat tho storms of 
pusion had never ruffled that fair surface, whjch seemed formed to 
reflect nothing but cloudless skies. He treated Uet much as he would a 
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cihiUi iwbm «}i« Afoided bSm; tixmorkig her with & 
imtf biegli) thtoidii^, dotd^ttofin, these whit&e mi omim hmm 

It wes BotMluiy W'Men^s ngtw^ meehlees in A^eX whowas noting 
mi ^ngixkg^ to emoe decided and k«^hig dX^teasure; he was so htimtde^ 
^otedf tojdoiring, yet inanly and gaUiot wiihal^ ‘O that lie w^as my 
hrothert* miamtired Agnes, ^how* blessed I should be! With what love 
I shoidd love him fAm/’ Openly taunted mid pemcuted by her tmre* 
Imihg i^ther, who was unaccustomed to, and intdetimt &fj ooiKtmdiotion, 
and acaroely less persecuted by her admiring suitor, there seemed no alter- 
Utative left W for Agnes to confess that she had no heart to bestoww^hat 
her foith was plighted to another. It was a painful and humiliating cm- 
fesslon; yetwh^fore? Agnee could not analyse her own feelings, but 
aha shrimk ftOm the avowal, without Reginald to support her. Perplexed, 
drooping beneath the daily imhappmess she endured, sorrowing to vex the 
fother who, despite bis harshness, so fondly doted on her, and always 
lamenting that Heaven had not given her Wilfred as a brother, there ap- 
peared hut one course left for Agnes to purame, if she continued to preser> e 
silmioe as to the slate of her adertlons. This was to plead illness — ^ilhiess 
which, in fact, oppressed her licavily — ^and to entreat permission to visit her 
gtun^arentB at Maud Chapel. Ry this means she would gain time, the 
pure air would also stren^hen and renovate her shattered nerves, and 
<mabile her to bear up auainst future trials It was a long time ere Captain 
Dormer eould be induced to sanction this plan; and it was only his fears 
for her health, as he ga!!e<l on her pale cheek and wasteid form, which won 
his consent at last. She ijromifted not to be long absent — to return to him 
well and happy! It was the first semblance of an untruth wldch Agno.s 
had ever uttered, but *'lie had mysterious forelmdings, and in very despair 
hhc dissembled. * Well and happj 1’ words so easily uttered by the bps 
of thoughtless youth, >tt embodying all of bliss this world can bestow' 
Agnes bhtened to hei father's solemn denunciations with apathetic calm- 
ness, when, during a private intendew, ho gave her distinctly to undcj stand 
that if she continued obstinately bent on difcobc>ing him, and persi‘-te(i 
iL her lefusal to become her cousin’s wife, he wouM disinherit her, 
and bequoath evc^ry larlhing ho pohsessed to Wilfred. And this he 
ooufirmed and n&tifiCMl by an oatli, which dismayed Agues as the tomble 
words fell on her ear — ^an oar attuned to the oong of birds, mid the 
low, jdeasont vedcos of ‘her good grandpfirents. Aipies w^as not a common- 
minded, love -sick maiden, to i^johe in being able to sacrifice c^^ry 
eartlily hoi>c and duty for the beloved one’s .sake —thereby to prove her 
own romantic devotion. Agnes knew that with poverty e^cry hope of 
being nnited ultimately to Jleginald vanished, or at least of obtaining 
Sir Felix and T4dy Irby’s consent, wJticli amounted with her to the 
faame thing. She Jo^cd him too deeply, too dcwotedly, to entail nuii 
on his prospects ; besides there was a guli between them — the gulf of 
time and oep^uutiou; and might Reginald ever know of h^ father’s 
tbre&ta or her a^re t/ibulalions? Was hor image as fresh on bis heart as 
his on hers? must see Helen Irby,’ she mused; amounts to an 
impulse I cannot nesist. Something whispers me • ^ec Helen Irby hu e ^ 
to face/’ ’ ti was a long time bince Htleu had alluded to Romuald in hor 
14 
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^ Bfileii li% hs &ix> Aoikl at ttmk mA imt^ 

A0m. A0m Indeed hel^«d bo| mtd iM lepiteihii her 

^ee% hm#^ A^ eba ltiK»aied to St #ifxl«N», mA the 

fiweety Bad tm^ iMdled her imnoat heart, rt)callh)@ haScmi^ memries 
mA aeaooiiiiti(»:is as ahe pam4 np the paaemd valley, and al%teed atald 
the greeni^ of Maud Chapel Farm, whioh, coming as she did 0ilU9i a 
^crowded mid dirty aeaporfc town, appeared to her a bower sy^’sa^l 
beattties, almoet realising paradise. Clasped to Mr and Mrs Wa!ain^ik»^'’a 
breast, wqit over and eml^aoed first hy one and then by the ofher, Agnes 
half-forgot her sorrowsi their olose questions were hard to evade ot parry, 
for they behdd the shadow on their darling^s hitherto clondless beatity. 
But they were too delicate, and their notions ot filial duty tore strict, to 
admit of their sSln^g pomtedly to her &ther~^to ask if idie was Immy 
and contented in her new home Nevertheless they probed her paiiwiy ; 
they spoke slightingly too of the Iroys, for report said the family ruin 
and disgrace oodd not be much longer averted or conct'aled, iitf Felix 
i»nd hifl eldest "‘on vicing with «ach other in reckless profligacy; 

^ Nothing but the immodiate decease of there iven can save tlie Sttldcmt 
name from downfall and shtime,’ said Mr T’Vahmgham, ^ The younger 
son in that rafse may still ha’ve a chance of ictne'viiig^the tamis^hed 
honour and redoeming the mortgaged estates ’ And this was all the 
mention made of Bcginald Iiby by Mr Walsingham. 

Agnes remained at Maud Chapel for many wet^ks She left It in a far 
dafihrent frame of mind from that in which she had arrived. These week's 
had wrought a change in the aspect of all earthly thmgs to her. rtke had 
had several intendews with 1 uly Irby and lltlcn, and fhese intoiviptva 
decided her fete, ^ 

H ul any one accused the poud and festidiou** Helen liby of falsehood, 
^he would have spurned the charge with haughty indignation. A direct 
untruth — vulgarly termed a he— she ahhoiTod and condemned Bat, alas ! 
there are looks and tones which imply fer more than the tongue utters : 
implication is one thing, falsehood anotlier So thought tlie higli- 
‘-pirited, high-bom Hdeu Iiby. Poor Agnos was no matdi for wewnen 
brought up under worldly anspnos, and in some mea^uro hardened by 
the reverses and anxurties they endured. Wiilioiit A^es being in the 
least Hwaio of if, they soon made themsolvcs perfectly acquainted with her 
positiem her fetlier’s commands that she should many her handsome 
Cousin Wilfred, and her refusal to e'omply. Poor, giideless Agnes ! they 
alfro found out what she would not willingly have bctiayed to any oho for 
worlds— namely, that she clung to Hegin^d’e mctnoiy , rolled cm to con- 
stancy and trufii with enduring affection , and that, whilst this reliance oou- 
tinuod unshaken, no power would induce her to prove false— to give hensflf 
to another. Then it was that Helen Jrby, who read Agnes HomicrV nature 
aright, determined to aid Cai>taiu Dormer in to legStimato rule over his 
disobedient daughter. Ihe aid she oxtenfiod was masteily, Jesuitical, and 

effcctimh ?^he exhibited to Agnes a likeness of Ijady Isabella L . It 

was a copy which Keginald had taken from an original by an artist of 
(^celebrity. Beneath were some verses, in Beginaid’b hmd^^riting^ 
lire atlung the ardent admiration and gratitude of an accepted and favoured 
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hvm Me 0 h/M^iuii M/f 

F0i^ Ame»! Mp (Ml m mk m^i itmUm- 

si^ Sow iinUkely It w that ^vhcmH hMfP f0Mi wm 

tMik^r ^ iad atl»dM td Hite 

0d0imt}xs^ lo upon Im %P Her md hm 

dkeok pate m i^e roj^od the ^wtag vhioh Heteu piaood mitiimdf Sli 
her hauda. Talnly ^uee eesay^ to he Oahu and Betf>'|»oeiioe%|l t a pang 
of iiktem agony <diot through W heart as Meten ku^yt^y ifoiaaHted-^ 
aa jif ikgaes wae in nowise klereated (O the little^ mmdedneiii^ of wOfOoo, 
liOi(H^e though they sometimes be !) — ( Dear Reginald used to be a sad 
Wonr^bte flirt, but I don’t think Lady Isabel h a person woudd 
toterate she is so serious, we hear, in all her doings/ 

Helen Irby knew that Lady Isabel — was affianced, and on tlui 
point of marriage with a foreign nobleman, whoso composition thoil^ verses 
were beneath the picture, translated for hk mother and sister by K«^»ald, 
to whom the amiable Isabel was like a sister f^om her womanly 4^4 ^ 
gsmelcste disposition ; but Helen Irby's tcwie and maimer conveyed to 
4gnes all she desired to impress—and that was nof the <r«^. Other impli- 
cations Agnes heard, but the sudden dreadful pang returned no more. Its 
force had been expended at the first onset. The heroic girl bravely 
battled with her despair, and none save the All-soehig could fathom its 
depths. lieginald was false, and she was free 1 

Agnes communed with herself in her own cliamber — ^ communed, and 
was still’ — * still’ indeed to all outward appeamnee*— callous and cold; 
the iron had entered her houl. ^ Was 1 bom into the world,* she 
soliloquised, ‘ for the mere purpose of loving, being disappointed, and 
lay hopes of liappino^^s annihilated to eount the dajs Of dai'knobs 
kngthened out in selfish indolence and ai>athetic monotony? Xo, no! 1 
will conquer self, and form tlie happiuesb of ollicrs. Ilow could J lx* so 
weak and vain as to holieve there was aught in mp to bind hiri f 1 never 
was worthy of Reginald, althous:h he never can bo so \vorshipped agaiii ! I 
have nothing to complain of. Uod knows there k no pride in me - '' 

Agnes, take not timt name in vain — deceive not thyself! 

Helen knew that she liad done her work ably ; her task was Adfilled to 
the uttenuost, and tiuit without having told one direct falsehood. 

'She looks cakh and angelic,’ said she to Lady lrb;y, ‘though T am 
sure she loved Ilegimdd dearly. Girls never die of brttken hearts, and 
she’ll go home mid obey her bearish father, and marry her (.’ousm VVilfied. 
Then 1 shall write to Reginald, with iho mortifying tidings that lits old 
love has forgotten him already, and espoa6e<J another. JFp will storm and 
#uve for a day or two ; then he, too, will come to iiis senses, anti find, it i» 
to be hopcMl, another bride, noble wH*ll wealthy. At least 1 think 
ti|k will bo the course of things,’ added Helen in a he* itating tone ; * but 
Iteghtelft is not one to be trifled wdth. However, you know, dearest 
mamma, it was morally impossible we could ever recede Agnes Dormer es 
on© of ourselves,’ 

‘ Quite so/ said Lady Irby as she gazed admiringly on her stately 
daughter; ‘ and yet, my pro< ious ! she is a sweet, lovely creature ’ 

‘But ah apothecary’s grand-daughter, and a trader’s daughter! Only ^ 
think of being connected with tliat vulgar old Mrs Walsingham, who was, 


tbey^, 4,gmeic*s eldett ibem/ *» 0 iie^it^i0t4lifi h<itrii 

ceptatan of ter ntui 4m All tk« p^m MnaI Af «{/ 

the 2ihy» mounted ite;o hte^ ^ Indite’ lh«e at. the;^ 
ii^ ia i ' Inmoniblal llte taoe ef Irby lute uterer yet bean lllmt4 
jdnbetea adtentwe.’ Timjr {<a$ait how dejUed and dii^paoed It 
l^trudan ideek I * , 

It w:a0 Mtd Bitiis&ictoiy to AgmUf tr^ »hJ6 qtilttiod 

Ctu^l far an mSieiBniite j^od, to leave one m her place who proved e 
vrelooma addition to the domeatic circle. Tiik wae a iialf^ew^ of 
Mr WaUingbam’«t nearly a acore of years his junior. Miss T^WsingHm 
had presided over an establishment for the education of yotm^ ladieSt hat 
she had now iinisliod the pros|ierous labours of her life, and retired m a 
comfortable independence, ller former pupils wore all sirtgularfy attached 
to her^ whllo Miss Walsingliam continued to cherish, a motherly interest 
in th^ after -welfare; for there was a strong dash of romance in the 
prim spinster's composition^ which not all her oithodoat. phraaea and 
strioHy oonventioiwl breeding could altogether coaceaL iiliie wSs the 
oondd^t of many delicate a^irs in which the young misses^ her Ihrmot 
pupils, became engaged touching their settlemont In life when tjhe dboice 
of a huiibaud came to be decided. It was to tUeir schoohui^tress they 
always flow for advice and sympathy if anything went ^oontmy;’ for 
there was much m her sympathy congenial to young hearts, whUe her 
advice was always sound and judic ious, without being a bit fike admeu Pxtpas 
and mammas all respected Miss Walsmgham, courted her eociety, and 
wondered by wliat magical means she liad acquired such perfoiit but 
gciitly-admimsterod control over those committed to her care — such lasting 
iufiucue<> after they had entered i^on the great sea of life, with its billows 
tossing and surging axound them Terhaps the key to the secret was, that 
Miss AXalhingham never ceased to remember she had once been young 
herself. She could weep uith those who wept, and rejoice with thoio 
who rejoiced ; for over hci* early hiidory a cloud of mjstery hung, though 
many suspected that the long calm of her matured yeax'S followed in 
tlie wake of jiassioqate emotions of no common kind, ending in sorrow 
and death. 

Now, although the good lady iiitc nded to make ]Mau(l Chapd Farm her 
headquarters, much to Lhc satisfaction of her brother axid his wife, yet she 
luid no intention of confining herself all the vear round to one locality. 
She anticipated clearingoff many long-promised v isitfc to marriod j)UpiJs, who 
were all anxious to lm\e her iieueath their roof, to exlahit husbands, chU- 
dienjxom-fc'^, and garniture to the dear.f/o/^ocr«aNt<^whobe yuakcr*oBp,soinhio 
robe, asid grave exterior had never repulsed them in their thoughtless dim 
of cliaitoing girlhood. It had been a source of much vexation to Miss TU'al- 
singham not ha\ ing Agues to educate and bring up. Her brother's reiusal 
to part with his gvaudcliild Imd wounded and vox^ her at the time, and she 
told Mr Walsmgham in plain tcrnib, that ‘ neither he nor sUtcr lletsy knew 
how to manage a girl like Agnes.* The bereaved couple, however, could 
not l)eai to lose bight of their beloved charge. She was the only Kunsliino 
of their home, and they oonfeescd and extenuating}/ pleaded theii weak^ ^ 
nc»8 to the exemplary Deborah. They considered, indeed, that Agiies did 



mmt to oC mi * goti(stl%t hut 

€«(3lflre«l tM iW hM n^o 
aign^tive gixi » ftu: fmm l&t idl s*«iip 0 (!i^ to mi»m 

^ iikoiM of W& mi com^ »to Wi fbfttoret mi 

HiAitied «t WtUngbo Houiio. J^owftiiele»s, Bh& was wy of Agaaa, 
iQsd greafly lostorested in her. Porhaps there was a oertttx «pitj[tiiet Ao^ 
Ing of &e eye, a aad expression seated there, and a wm oheek, flushing 
suddenly) as if ik*om painfni rotnombrances, WhMi torched the 
tender heart. 

^ am I that Agnes Dormer has known suffering; mi iStwit Qteck 
post is that who says — or something to tho effect-^'** "V^t has ha known 
who has not loved?’* and snifering and loving aro synonymona,* mused 
Tdiss Walsingham. 

®his stispicion alone was enough to open wide every avenue of her 
aympethiOB ; and so unaffected and entire they were, that Agnes oonld not 
them utterly ; nay, there was a oonsolation m permitting one «o 
e%pt»riom)6d and astute as Miss WaJsingham to read the secrets of h«r 
heart, though she flattered Lersolf but in part. But Agnos was mistaken 
here : the secrets of her heart and history worn laid bar© to Miss Walsing- 
hatn’s keen penetration— not in part, as she vsijaly imagined, but tho 
whole tale of * lost love ’ was unravelled. Agnes did not guess half the 
tender pity she excited in her bosom ; she only felt the effects in her 
assiduity and affectionate attention. 

But at length the time aiTived when Agtu^ was compelled to tear 
hm^f away from the peaceful home of her cliildhood, and she struggled 
to cotneeal her emotion from them all I^ady Irby and Helen too— she 
Mt as if parting with them for ever What were they to her now? 
Their patli in lilc was separate, as if in separate jilanets, and it was futile 
to wish they could hear tidings of oath others destinies again. Bo at 
least thought Agnes IMiere could she find another friend hke li«*len 
Irby— so pure-mmded, elegant, and refined? 

* Never can another be to me what ihe has been: 1 must stand alom 
henceforth ! ’ sighed Agnes Yet '•he was about returning to her father’s 
house — to her loner’s arms. *Tct not alone,’ she added pr«3sently; ‘wicked 
and rebellious that 1 am to sa)" so; for as tho stars of h*»av©n are countless, 
so are His blefi<»ings, and Jfis piesence always * Never had the seaport- 
town of P-- — appeared so dingy, close, and (rowiM, as <m tho blight 
summer-day when Agnes entered it the second time : it aiior<led indeed a 
isjtroug contrast to Bt Edwins’ pastoral valley. Here were maritime 
discoi'dianceR of all varieties, and rocking masts, and inodorous 'Jcents, 
instead of softly- chiming bells, ^unltn^treous foliage, and spicy gales, 
wafl^ from violet meadows and houcysuelle bowers It w'as a rude and 
change; and the lough but affodiouan greeting she mailed 
sonndm harshly in her cars alter tho gentle voices of the kindred mi 
friends whom shL had left Wiind. But Agnes oad bo time for ennsktea- 
tion or repining, for C'aptain Dormer lost no temporising days or 
weeks ore he assailed his daughter ob the point he had so much at heart. 
He attacked her immediately ; asked bluntly if sho had made up her 
.mind to marry her Cousin Wilfred ; and if she had (and she had htter^ he 
added, with a very strong imprecation), when it was to be ? 

18 ' * 


OivB i^ feut ihn% Agfm^ pjtf o, ^ 

-^give m l^t time, <!ky4^ *li» iflXesJ^* m 

ytmig iMiSto vehemently seconded the ea^tftia'e iiriehee. , 

<Time-**«4ime!' exchmed Onptam Boitner nngrUy; ^vrhy M m 
the wag, and ytm have ahiny-ehifilied long enim^ j^l ITOMl 

to m agab dkeotly to take oommand of & Mhir JKbn^, hoaw ixs 
the (a^ld Coast. Axkd vrhea he hriags he^ back aafe ftom that 
laden ivtth the |)teeioim cnre, hell never need to leave thee MgttSMr Agi^x 
yon andhe may build a paUwse of gold for youcbelves In this nii^ tovbf^ 
if your mbda indine that way/ 

dgnes 0 in 0 ed wanly at h&t fai^er'a ideas of retliment and eij$0yi»ent ; 
Imt es^tence was rendered most uncomfortable by alternate 
from her bther and pleading attentions from her cousin. iTeti how she 
clung to delay I Might not Helen tell Mfn of her situation? Heli^ tmtefy 
had guessed it in part, and a word, half a word to her lover would be suffi- 
cient to bring him still to her rescue. Yet had she not rejected hiUi, utmI 
how dared cSe hope he would return ? Was it likely that Keginald, so 
delicate and high-roaled, would seek her now simply because she was 
5^0— no ; he was enthralled by Lady Isabel, the nobly-l)om and briautwt^ 
* and wherefore should I <Ielay ’’ sighed Agnes ; ‘ wheridlwfe prove TOOtoe^ 
dieut and ungrateful to a kind father for the sake of a dream — a dream from 
which I have awakened with a heart cold and soared?’ Yet how she chmg 
to delay ! * Time — time, fatiier ! ’ she whispered ; * time— ttime, Co«»b Wil- 
fred !’ and in this energetic battle her <iays sped on until the dimsai^arnvcd 
when procrastination could avail her no longer. Wilfred was appointed 
to Hail on a certain day in obedience to orders ; the captain’s paitoiou for 
amassiiig wealth increased with Ui*» years, though he persisted ni declaring 
that it was not for this purpose he sent his nephew on so p^E^loua 
an cx])( dition, but bccauso it was a shame for so g^knt a young officer 
to become a landlubber and a milksop! The day of d^aiture was 
near, and Captain Portner insisted that Agnes should give her hand to 
Wilfred ere he took lus path across the waste of waters : it was a sad 
pruspec i for the young bridegroom and the weeping bride-— marriage, and 
immoduue separation! 

Witli a for(‘ed and desperate cahtmess, and an apathetic stoicism, 
4gnes Mood before the altar with her cousin : tlmie was no bridal array, 
no Inridal festivities nor iireparations, but phe heard the solemn words 
which bound her to him until ^ death did them part/ These words «die 
di«tinrtl} , strangely beards they appeared to reverberate through *be dim 
old church, so emi)ty and desolate—* death and pairing , ’ and Aitte» swoke 
to the r^'slity that she was a wife, murmuring sviih a shudder as ^he 
4*cceiT(d her father’s congratulation . * Until deatli parts us^* Poor 
'Wilfred I he had short experience of wedded bliss, aud it was f bitter 
parting f\)r him ; while Agnes gashed on his honest, loving face with indefia- 
ablc sensations, as if sho was essaying to engrave the lineaments on her 
mind. A cold shiver ran thiough her frame as her husband released hcjf 
from his last embrace : * May God preserve and shield ham I ’ she ejaculated; 

^ hjs image will haunt me evermow?/ They sailed away on a glorious, sun- 
shiny day, the blue waves glittering, aud the gallant Imrk dancing Over, 
them to the sounds of rejoicing mu&lc. 



wm r0i mmM* 

A lonely grieen spot mx tlw heigte towi^ ifipom 

wiA^^jije Ag»e^ liad mmfi wtmt to stin islnkliig into oeean’^ l^oai ; 

mi ike eougljt it nw^in solitary som«w, ttot only to gAssomi the d^s^tng 
InniinAry, fent to Imp in view m mg as possible ksseuing speck 
whl(^ contained her husliand. Sl&« was seated on the turf, her head 
resting on her hand, and with eyes iniently fixed on tlio distant vesset, 
on w&h a i^den ray of fiunshme rested momentarily, i^asliing hn the 
white sails, and causing Agnca to shade those tearful eyes, tbinkh^ mean- 
wh^ how tike the white sails were to wings, and the sklmndng bark 
itself to a paradisc-bird about to sink to rest with the refulgent orb, whose 
wiumath and light it disported in : thus she was lost in a fanciful reverie, 
mi the words broke from her involuntarily ; * 0 that I had wings like a 
dove, for then would J fiee away and be at rest,' when a footstep close by 
her side made Agnes start and turn hastily round. 

‘And where would you fly to, Agnes— where would you rest— Zicfc f ’ 
eXtClaimed Keginald Irby, opening his arms. 

Speoelikss and dismaved, Agnes rose and stood gazing on the 
anddeu apparition, as if the real human being were indeed a spiritual 
visitant . ‘ Avaunt ]’ she at length fauitly articulated — ‘ a%auut ! how tamo 
you here-*- wherefore at hour? Approach me not I* siie oned more 
wildly, waving her hands in tenor, and edging tow-iu’ds the side of tlm 
cliff as Reginald made n step nearer, and strove to clasp her in his embrace. 

‘ Agnes — Agnes ! ’ he said soothingly, and in a voice of inefiablo 
tendeniess, ‘ do you fear me - * do you not know me ; that it is indeed 

If your HegiunldV I have ,pi8t landed here from l.<ord h 's yacht, 

and by mere chance strayed hither riunce, say If 0 no! led by 
Providence rather lot me say. But Agnes — Agues ^ whcrelbie look you 
thus? Are you witli your father lure, and vliere are tbo good 
\ValsInghams‘**’ 

But she stood motionless still and mute as a inaible statue— hw 
features as eolourh’SK and rigid with diflidilty, and Keeping her ejes 
intuiily fixed on Keginald, slie sIoa\ 1^ raised an arm, extending it towards 
the ocean, and jaunting with hei Jiand to where tlic glittering sails of 
her husband’s sJnp weu already fast vanisJiing in the gloom and luuo 
of i veiung. 

* Agnes r Cl led Keginald in an imjdoring, agitated v(*ice—for her appal- 
ling looks e>eu inoie than hen nuumer surprised and ahinnid hxin--*-‘ will 
you not say one word to incV I could no hcigcr rest without seeing ^ou, 
dearest ; and so X cageily a\ ailed injselt of this oppoituuity of accompany* 
bg 1-ord L-- — who i‘> icdeathic^ h inself with a fl>uig visit to our 
native isle, alter the mairugo of my aimable cousin. Ihm daughtei Isabel. 
UWen has told you of Isabel— has she not, sweet Agues? -how dear 
aM fnm a ftiend and sister she has beui to me duung my exile. X’or oh, 
Agnes, my hfe, my lo\t, K it not bonishmeut iridetd this separation fioin 
iJiee f But, heavenly powers, take care 1 you wiK fall 1' 

He gave a bound forward and caught her ann, for she was tottering on 
the very brink of t^ie di//y height, and looking wildly o\et, as if moditat* 
ing a plunge. 8he looked up in his fate as Keginald clasi>ed her arm 
•with agaze of moafe piteous supplication, and her voice was hollow and 
ti emulous m the broken words with chfiiQulty w^ero articulated : * Yonder 
20 



— -wnd^-r^oti those titm^ w«^d$ my hm^xa^d sleeps to*tti|iht1 
behold yon lessentog sped: I tny 0iiHhly h^$ nte oerdt&i thmt ^ 

In one moment 1^ Ikshed amm her Imaia oohvk^tion Islse 

representations and ot itteginaM's truth 1 But what ataHerf iiiKjh kMw* 
ledge nO0 f ^he had but the d^lrious wish io nad&e him eom|U^hend her 
pofthditnii} and to fiy his presenoO. 

Ho fcew her baOk from the verge pf the cliifi^, lot fall her arm, and glhilt^ 
upon her UntU she quailed and trembled beneath tim ^eree and deadl^T 
expression. The Irbys were a proud arid passionate race, and the gianee 
of an incensed I Ay’s eye struck terror into aggressors— so iiadlMon said. 

* False^hckloP he hissed rather than spoke the words fr<n!n between 
his set teeth*-r^ false— fickle 1 did you not bid me t»o true to yoii'y ’ fie 
waited long for a reply; but her tongue clove to the roof of her 
dismay imd agony choked her utterance. * Agnes, have you dared to treat 
me thus— to wed another?* Keginnld's voice rose in passion: ^ False, 
fickle-hearted ! liave you indeed cast away such love as mine V * She feebly 
whispered one word -that word was ' JfeUnJ * And what of my sister — 
what of Uclcn?’ vehemently cried he. ‘ Helen best knows hoit att lAy 
loves 1 Agnes, you have broken my heart by your falsehood ; and men 
speak not (»f broken heartb as women do. The^f speak of blasted foitdnesh - 
talents wasted- prospects ruined — ^all this you may have wrought for me 1 
Go to your hapjvj' home, Agnes — await your husband’s return— and ramem* 
her the lover of your youth, and what you have made him!’ 

Bitterly and fiercely the young man poured forth these words, wgtrdiivg 
her with an almost scornful look as her beautiful head drooped on her 
heaving bosom. What a tale Agnes <*ould have unfolded I fflie WiW 
standing on the verge of a precipice - and she was silent I At that moment 
OAptain Dormer’s rough voire broke the dreadful silonc^ and dissolved 
the spell ; he vv^as calling on ‘ .^ggy’ — boisterous and blustering euou^. 
As the rolling mariner appeared on the level patch of greenswatd, with 
one last withering glance of agony and upbraiding Reginald Irby vanished 
down tlic ascent, and Agnes flew into her father’s arras, vrliere fits of convul- 
sive weeping, followed by a fearful interval of insensibihty, wore attributed 
by the captain to grief for her husband’s departure ; and his conscience 
was sorely disquieted to think that he had been the origmator of Wilfred’s 
perilous absence. In his way he redoubled his assiduities and Section 
towards his unhappy child, entreating her to * keep up,’ and ^ not to pine;* 
that * Willy would be sure to come ba< k sale and sound ; * ‘ time |)assed in 
n jifly;’ and so on. Ijittlc did he surmise whence arose the |«aUorand 
wasted f(»*in of the lovely bride. Yet, strangely- constituted human 
nature ! in the midst of all this bitterness there was a drop of sweetness 
worth more than all the treasures this weary world contaiiiod. Reginald 
was true— ho loved her ! Agnes prayed to die— but, liko * puir Jeanie ’ in 
the imraortij ballad, ‘ she wasna like to dee.’ The day of comfort, iipw* 
ever, at last came ; and she l>owcd lier head in ndigious resignation, turned 
to her accustomed duties, and smiled on her father. 

< My siren,’ he would say, * your smiles are not sunny ! they mind use 
of moonlight shining on the snow I ’ 

* 

Vamly did Agnes try to deceive heraolf into beHoving that she deplored 
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abaemi^ m itie hn md, daty of a yre^Tiired ; HhmhB^ 

no InteUocttud o^oyment ^ iDaiutncd aympail^ m to taste and |nus 
suits between ikim. xnind of Agnes, bigbly re&ted md poetiod, wats 
U n sealed book to iVQ^red; bis, k page whereon idUe nmoed bnt few and 
comnionplaoo impressions!^ Hhm coidd hare been no batixig companion*- 
sliip; and, tmaoknowledgod am by her own heart (for Agnes knnir that 
It wWld bava been sinful to cherish the morldd feeding), a aanBe of desola' 
tion neept oter her when she thotight of his return, sneh desoktion as 
may be eatpexienced by a sad and lonely stranger in th® midst of gay 
and heartless society. Her husband's return \ Those were words which 
Captain Dormer often dwelt on, and Agnes listened to with an amtious 
heart. But the time was nearly approaching when tidings might he 
capected to reach them of WiliVed'e save arrival at his destimtion; but 
the time camc^ passed, and brought with it no news of the voyage 
acros*^ the waste ci waters. Spring-tide arri^’od, with its gorgeous blossoms, 
and tmidei^ flowers and herbage, but with it no tidings of the goodly ship 
and gallant crew ; and Captain Dormer became daily more exasperated and 
impatient. Summer came— bright, glorious, rosy summer !— but with U no 
tidings of the goodly ship and gallant crow. liaraesing anxiety succecaded 
to impatience — suspense ill endured by the rcRtloss, miserable captain, who 
stormed and chafed from morn to night. Autumn days succeeded — long, 
gray, lingering autumnal days— but with thorn no tidings of tho goodly 
ship or gallant crew. They had sailed away, and were heard *>£ no more. 
There was none to tell their story— no vestigt* of a wreck— no trace of the 
misfeing vessel I All was enveloped in dark, inscrutable roysterj'. They 
Itad sailed away, and after that their doom was an unfathamablo blank ! 
Still did Agnes hope on bravely — ^still did she cheer and strive to 
comfort her wretched parent ; but when winter came again, spring- 
tide succeeded, the orchards hlossonud, and the ro^es bloomed, and 
the yellow leaves fell, and no tidings were heard of the goodly ship and 
gallant crotv— then /nr hoi>o ga^o w'ay, and th(* father aind daughter looked 
on eimh other's faces, and wept. Drcaty and monotonous months suc- 
ceeded; and the once resolute, fltry eaptiin bade fair to become a nervous 
hypochondriac, and without any decided bodily ailment, slowly wasted 
away. He would wandtr on the beach for hours together, telescope in 
hand, soatming the distant horiaon, as if from thence, alas I news were to bo 
walled of the lo*d ones! 'When at home, he sat in a mopbg attitude, 
crouching over the lire, muttering to himself witJi suppreased sighs : ‘ Jtext 
woek he must be heard of — must I say ~my brave boy, my gallant Wdly — 
next week he must! ’ but Captain Donucr was never heard to swear now. 

' Next week ' catne, and it was a repetition of the same sad burden — 
next week, and the next, and tho next after tliat. Agnes hoard frequently 
from Mks Walsinghani, 'who was an exocUeiit correspondent; but much as 
she desired to embrace hor beloved grandparents, it was not jmasiblo fur 
her to quit the alHicted (^plaiii, and moreover siio clung with tenacity to 
the locality where there was a possibility of receiving intelligenoe al tlm 
earileat period of the inlssing ship. Persons shook their heads pityingly, 
and hinted at the propriety of Agnes assuming widow's weeds, for there 
-vas not an individual in the port <>f — who did not foci certain that 

tlie gallant fellows who had so bravdy sailed away would never be heard 

sa 



of more. IbmS^ed at wm? mid; ^#dbl iM|i f$ iol 

omL’ But tlm «wifiil mj^stfry of tke l^ir Oftod the W«M 

never he cleared uji imtE that great day mhm the aecreta of t3»a &sep lAiall 
he revealed* Agn^ ahttddered at the auggeatlhn Of ad(^)tli)g the hiiatoia 
of bereavexpenty whea tirhat mortal toagae oonld >^ith poaitb^ oi0^iiDdy 
afton that her httaband vras indeed m more? T^O ocean ocmid not 
andtrthnrfoi^iahaariiemm^ Bbd it ready atv'el Wed 

up those young, galkut, loving hearts, exulting m their atwxgih and 
and iu the atrcu^h and swi&iess of the ba^, m 
from every thought of danger? Agues mourned itot, deidoiad not, m 
muumere are wont to do over their dead* How ooFUld she de^dpre and 
mooru for the dead, even when hopo had dod, when the ead lea waves 
^Y}uibperod to her fevered fancy that cruel, taunting, nevor-ceaBlng whi|!|)et7 
* Be may return— anay—nw?^ / ' 

Ihree miserable years thus heavily passed away, Bir Folia Irby waa 
gathered to his fathers: his end was awfully sudden — strtt(dc down by a 
dt of apoplexy* 

hliuS walsinghat i mentioned in one of bet letters that Lady Irby and 
Helen had departed from tlio Lodge to some distant retreat, the heir 
ha\lng married an abandoned 'aoman, whom he bad mataOed as ndstrei^s 
of his ancestral home. *I3ut,' added the worthy spinster, ‘I hear 'this 
young man's health L in a very precarious state, and folks isay the fhmily 
affairs are in a ruinous condition, though every one at Bt Edwin® will bo 
sorry should the jiroperty p.^ss into stranger bands, for the old moe 
seems to belong to the valley,’ A film came over her eye® as AgtM?« 
pCTUtood the olobely-vvntten page. * Poor Helen! ’ she sighed ; * poor lUkmt 
tliough }uu have dealt felboly and <rutlly by me, yet from my soul I pity 
you 1 ’ The memory of Iifgina]<b was to A^im as a dream — a dim dream 
of jwirtt d iys— satrtM] and teudci]> tieasured. There was no alloy of cartVa 
impmity mixed with her memojies. Uxs voice yet lingered in her ears, 
hhr felraiufe of passionate melody Inward afar off in sleep, when the sleeper 
oft starts from the blissiul tmn< e to leallso silouce and darkness. Amd the 
ludity of existence was sufiicientlv difetressing to Agnes; for her fi^Uier, 
despite all the medical ad\ice and remedies re&<»rted to {what can the most 
bJJlful physician ilo for a imnd diseased sank into a k thargy, or kind of 
idiotic stupor. Ho awoke to coruf iousncps no mure, Imt passed away 
to anoth+ r world without a signal of iccoguition to his daughter or those 
around him. Captain Dormer had left his large fortune to be equally 
divided between Wilfied and Agues, independent of each other, though 
with secure provision for children, in the event of her hiittbanffs demiae 
firt’t, Agxif s was to inherit the whole, or vice versd. Foot young crvature t 
a cliildl» 'js wife — a wife, and yet a widow 1 It was a bitter cup to drain; 
but she reverentially received it, and with eyes uprali^ to Him who* 
clubtenetU in wisdom, murmured . ‘ Not my will, but Thine bn done P 

Tour years had now elapsed since Wilffed had sailed aw’ay; Im 
mystoLious fate had ceased to disturb the minds of men — ^in abort, ho 
WMS fi^rgotten by all save one. During tliis period Mr and Mis Wai*** 
singham had paid a visit to their beloved grand-daughter, subsequent* 
to Captain Dormer’s decease , but they were becoming too aged for »«► 
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Jong % iOBtney, and Agm ootild mt conquer her morfelid fmx of Imymg the 
fjtM thott ^hcTeon her hofivband^e cteic footfuli had Ut(t bounded^ More 
ihttA onoe the kindly and synipaidB^g Wal^ingham had for weeka 
t^ogether cheered and endoavonred to eomfort the deeolate n^onrner^ Bhe 
now on one of her aninial rounds, f§tcd and careesed by former 
pupils no less than by their parents or guardians* Agne$ had truly 
appreciated the cxc^hmt qualities of this worthy wom^ so fuHy dis^ 
played during the time of sorrow and affliction : to Miss Walsipgham 
alone she had unbosomed hot grief, and found consolation in siaom and 
unafected sympathy. That well-meaning friend encouraged Agnes to 
spc'ak of her lost husband, and to dwell on the subject ; she strove to 
inure her to the idea of widowhood, to root out any lingering remnant o( 
false hope which yet might lurk in the recesses of her heart. Miss Walsing- 
ham herself entertained no doubt whatever as to Wilfred’s fate ; she wdl 
knew tlmt uncertainty and suspense arc baneful to a healtliM state of 
mind, and therefore slic sought to impress on Agnes her own c0uVicti<m8« 
The njoumCr'fi sweet fate uore the pUtid etprcssioii of calm resignation; 
but who might fathom the depths of that loving spirit •^so crushed and 
lacerated ? 

*1 am now witliin thirty miles of you, my dear,’ wrote Miss Wal^ng^ 
bant ; * beneath the roof of Mi’s Klphinstone, wdiose four daughters I had 
the privilege of eduoathig. Julia is going to bo married; and when the 
marriage festivities ore over I hope to make my way to you ; but Mrs 
Elphinfrtone will not hear of my lea\ing her just now/ Th(*se were 
pleasant litters of Miss Walsjnghan/b, full of Imrmlcss (hit* chat, and 
often producing the desired effect of causing Agnes lo forget awhile 
her own sad situation. But one came at last, which w^as destined to 
produce other emotion^. With a thiobbing licait and dashed cheek 
ahe read as follows* — ‘I shall a%oi(l pndiminaries, my dear, and at 
once enter on an agitating tO]»ie, moicly remaiking liow plainly T can 
discern the hand of Providence in this matter— namely, the bringing about 
a meeting bctw'ecn Hcginald Irby and myself, in order that from me ht 
might learn the tiutb, and cast the blame on those to whom blame is du« 
—the awful bis me of separating two faithful, loving ttearts ! But, thanks 
be to Him, my dear, you may both be happy yet. Mrs Eiphinstone told 
me yesterday mom that a friend of Jam(‘s*8 (rlatnos Klphinstone wa* 
attached to some foreign emba*-sy a little while ago' was ('oming to stay 
with them for a day or two, l^ow, you imist know that Mrs Klphinstone 
is a very anxious, prudent mother, and naturally desirous of seeing hci 
pretty portionless girls well settled in life; and you will comprehend 
her meaning when slie significantly told me that the young gentleman wh< 
w*aa expected at Klphinstone House had just (succeeded to a fine proiU5rtj 
in the neighbourhood in a most unexpected manner— the testator having 
detest'ed the young men’s family, and being a granger to hanseif- Mi 
Irby,"’ (for it is he, Agnes!) said my friend Mrs Klphinstone, k considered 
an eccentric person— a misanthroiie, in short, and he never goes anywhere 
But James is a favouHfc i^dames Klphinstone is the best soul in the uni 
veiae), and at his solicitation he has consented to come. I do wisli tlial 
* our Mary should look her best, my dear, good Miss Walsingliam, for she ii 
just the Madona^sort-of beauty to captivate a singular recluse ; and hei 
U 



voke Iw. y^ur ^ 

iJI ^itf I ^ firm M|!« Mmi^m^ iii%4 a, iMt 

ls%foit^iy»etf feowfata^jwsreidi fcr ]^ X 

^^pfl^©(^lbl vith t)m e^^trk Agaie^t, | 

409i9tib0 BegMd h% i» ptiie md ^ni At^i 

abimt Mm ^««ai iomted mj heart at <mee. ^ |X« AaU hwr AA ^fA 
. 6m B$id I te 5 he ehall no XopgsHx hdieve that ehe wtoA b0 
hired m ’&m3ky itrael%ht aod fickle. Ko^ noi B4m Irby, hl» fiAe fkA^ 
iMl he i^eplayed her true colours/’ He started ou hearing my 
mA obamged <!4o»ir* But to wake matieire shorty Ago^f my dear# I 
fbuad Mm in the library alone next morning, and no ivmf WioVe 
X unfolded the Uwtory you have told me: I deambed iH atqijr of 
Lady Zaabira pictmie, and ihat figilsc llolfin’e implioatiow#; I tdd h|tn 
had you beUfived him true, you ne^or, ne\er would ha^e married an^Aoir^ 
oron though violence and persecution aseaUed you. I told him of youT 
vridowhood, Ague* ; T told lum mpre than I can now repeat* And what <rf 
him? you aak* Words fiiil me utterly to express Ids passionate emotions. 
Alas ! he cursed hiti only sister in his anger, and rocked the ortud soai^ 
on the cliff. More I (*anttoi «fay at presttit , but he i< ft FJplut*»t«me |RUm# 
In such a st^i-te of haste and excitement that our lh>stea» haS seA^d In 
her own niind “young Mr Irby h a lunatic, and uo\*t do for any Of ikr 
daughters.” 1 hope this letter will reaili you, my dear, ere any j^WJurise 
my shatter your aheady weakened nerves; but 1 cannot ms^et Ar 
Mr Irby’s proceedings/ * 

Agnes trombled so violently that she let the letter fall from h«*f graapjf 
tlven a tmivulshe fit ofw^eepiug siuccedcd* and bmyiug hat faco on tlm 
sUken iushions of the touch, ba o’verchargod brain was ri^ieved by 
long-continued tears. From tbk state she was aroust d by the eutmima of 
a domestic, who ga\c her a note whuh had boon bi ought from the 
Hotel, by a messongor w Iio awaited an answer. It contained a few hurried 
Uue$ from Regimihl Irby, entreating Agnes to giant him ae mterview 
imtucdutcly. With wonde»'ful sclf-possofesion and inornptitude she dis- 
missed the attendant, and before penning a rt‘ply sat herself down to 
consider what she had best do* Reginald was here, from Miss Walringham’e 
iepru»ontationa< and for what pmpo^c had he come? I ong and prayerfully 
Agnes communed with her own Ik art; her resolution was formed — she 
would SCO him nc'tt moming. But oh what a meeting* they kneUJ' eaA 
otlie^ woe’— knew their mutual io\e and truth; but did M ackuevv 
the gulf between them f 

FaSh wc over with light touch those first agitating moments when the 
early loved and parted again greeted each other — pass wo over those 
moments, and hasten onwards to detail the sterner portions of their Interview. 

may not listen to such language, Rtghmld,* ifIpBed Agues with 
faltering voice but decision of maimer, as he vehcpiently poured forth 
ardent protestations of unalterable affection • ^ this la worse than futile 
—it is sinful— addressed to one so peculiarly and deUcatoIy situated m 
myself/ 

* Are you mad, Agnes ? Wiiat mean you ? ’ exclaimed Reginald paseimi^ 
ately. * For Heaven’s sake do not tamper with me, or again I sh^ll opril^ 
my lalse, cruel sister, who has wroaght our miseiy. Yon loro me, Agi#; 



tow 4way; fotic dii^k my |»le, Wwt yew wyee gmr ’witU 
miih^ ttee, M you lo^ve m 1^ cemtmtol) to irqto 

witib TflhKwWeijce, ‘ wffl you «»c*?ifioe im mH yotimlf w wfttol 
iikh to A lienee wtioti of hoomr to nonples wtob the world wq«M liw^ 
4tf iu'oyotojciottoe, Agooa? A^jjoii wot mdeod toft? iCki you OOt wto 
4 douk ? Dewtib bna releafte^l you tout those irMA X tooe M ft 
rigi*t to <Mu. Thmk you thit ocewi will gw up lte|w«5Jf? Itou to 
3too% A#w> to lume you exo by Heaven ^ no has fomtst fO 

oe^arto us now ! ’ 

^Ite^inald, approach me notl’ said Agnes decisively, to he essayed t& 
uksp her in hia arms; but she gently though firmly warded off to 
^mbraoa ; ‘ approach me not ; it may not be. Alas, alas 1 the ooetoi 
toot give up its dread secreta, and I know not vdiether as with or 
widow I stand before you now. But as a wife you mud regard me-— 4S 
ft brave aud good man's wife you mwt treat me until the oertaiuty bft 
ftstablitohed^ certainty beyond a doubt— of Wilfred’s death. And to 
toutilier of Hearts knoweth that my husband's life is dearer to me ton 
itoy she added in a tremulous voice, turning vary pale— ^ or ton to*y 
town happiness.’ 

Vainly did Reginald Irby combat with her resolution ; vainly strive to 
shake it by eyery entreaty and argument devoted love could point 
out; but when ho found that argument and entreaty were alike in vain, 
ton he turned ficr(‘fly away, muttering wild and terrific imprecatious 
on the head of her whom lie disclaimtd— evou his only sister. Agnes 
pleaded much in her extenuation; she argued that it w'as Helen's lo\e, 
her ambition to his welfare, that had caused her to equivocate, and that 
We must forgive if we hope to be forgivtm. 

^ Ay, that is sweet, calm speaking, Agnes!' cried Eegiziald, ^and suits 
your beautiful lips. And I will togiN »* her notwithstandii^ she has so 
<aruelly wronged me if you consent to lie mine. With you adonc rests my 

Teconciliation with Helen, or my eternal ’ Agnes placed her hand on 

to lips to check the ebulhlion of irratJi. but she uus speedily recalled to a 
tsense of her imprudent proceeding by jjassionate demonstrations only 
ioleraled in a liappy and accepted lover. 

* Here we part, Reginald !’ she said ; ‘ my strange, dread porition daims 
your respect. Farewell — we meet no more !’ 

Wien Miss Walsingham heard the general particalarfi of this inter- 
view, from which she had hoped a far difierent result, her 'vexation knew 
«i0 bounds ; the delicate shades of the peculiar and painful position iu 
Whtdi Agnes stood she did not perhaps fuUy appreciate. ‘ Time tomy 
deader * hese morbid scruples,’ aiguod she, * though I confess 1 do not ee® 
why Agnes xnny toOt many to please hereelii now she is undoubtedly a 
widow, when to married iu the first instance to please her iktlier.’ But 
there was a smali -*oico * which made itself heard, saying to to kind 
mul in aoceots of reproof. to undoubtedly a widow?’ The truth 
was that lieginald tod gained a finn and somewliat romantic ally in Miss 
Widflitogham; she was lompletely friscbated by his amiability of deport^ 
p^eait towards hersdf, as well as deeply touched by his unhappmess. 
Wfien toy met to was prohibited by Agues from ailnding to to past, 
M 
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thte mai the tinkidleiit ^ of all; good hjif h(^ olfiged ^ 
djatftot alliti0i<M m& 'Mm e» ^ leiiuucM ^ 

m paW »#feot anA «eetle«« moid of C# ymmg ^8«5i^y lW 

bi^rjsSo moiva of A^m »ot fhe ksa ^OtAe, becauie hoMe 
wew a^wsOft ita pS^er; the tot mad o*ay peaeioijflte lo^ of her jwml 
folgoed tttoaphiiat, mm ivtto abe mtshed it down v|t)i a iiPiA. 
A ahade of Borrow wtie added to her lot Wtoi Mlaa Walahigliam; fs»i^ipe- 
md hy wto ejaar lewed * obetinaoy,* retoed any longer h toter tot 
^morbid acsiailiiHty ’ WHdi she declared was destroying Agees, and todi* 
irttb took her depaytote in high dudgeon, being a platopton attkd 

thoroughly tired of the embs^o kid on her s^^pathiei#;^ tox^guo# Itbm 
came tot stagnation of existence, tot stand-stxU of kciflty fetog, 
when Agnes could not shed a tear ; when she had ceased to look Icnward^ 
and d«:^ not look back, Wherevei- she tmied, her lost husband’s toga 
haunted her imagination, and her uncMurtainty of his fate inoreased^ 
though ototal petHons had settled the matter to their own entire eatkdhtih; 
toh together witli ad the affairs connected with the missing vessel. 

AWher year thos slowly passed away^ appearing as one long i%ht to 
Ai^es, who took but little notice of outward eventSi nor iijniark^ to 
tonges of to seasons; her ieverish weariness and nerrOus pro)totlo*l 
coatintiially inereased, and she had hitherto tamed a deaf ear to to 
argent solicitations of her grandparents to come aini seek rest and peace 
at her early home. ]But Mrs Walsingham iell ill. and was reooimiSmd io 
try some medicinal waters, situate midway betwixt St lildwins Add to 
port; thither Agnes reyiaired to tend her aged relative, Miss Wldshig- 
ham Itax ing accompanied the Klplunstoncs to Korth Britain. It (s pto^ 
bablo that no otlier circumstanci, isa^vc sickness attacking the venerable 
couple Uhough, on the whole, thiir old age was a hale and ^een one), and 
a desire to prove useful to them, wouhl have had power to win AgneB 
£^om her Solitude — solitude the more striking bocanse it was in to ml<kt of 
a crowd. But out of evil good resulted in this instance, fbr the change 
was as Ixineficial to her as to Mis Walsingham, who rapidly recovered 
beneath the gonial iuduonco of her grandchdd^s affei tionate solicitude, and 
to remedy nature had m) kindh piovidod for alleviating her complaint. 

This sheltered and salubrious ^pot was a great rcK^rt for invalids, to 
whom warmth and rural quietude were acceptable ; the walks and drives in 
to vicinity were varied and beautiful, and the windmg knes, dothed in 
emerald foliage, and rich in Imnks of primrose and violets, were trateraed 
by Agnes with eometlung like the enjoyment she had experkneed ^ a hx^ 
while ago.' The balmy air fanned her adiing brow, and to feli a« if 
ehe could ifuaff draughts of it with intense delight and gratitude^ for it 
came to her as a sweet perfume, fresli from heaven itself, after her immiu'O* 
ment in the close atmosphere of a crowded sea-port. SbeMd strayed down 
one of these enchanting lanes, when, on making a sudden turn, to found 
herself in to iMmedkte presence of two ladies; the «dder of the twain 
reclined on an invalid's couch drawn by hand (to attendjmt stood at a 
respectfiil distance), and the younger kdy was employed in sketching. 
She looked up : Agnes met her gaee — it was Hekn Irby 1 

Long they gaaed on each other in silence, and neither spake^ Agnea^ 
read in Helen’s koe a history of shame, contrition, and pride, all sttfu^^sxg 




far A bolbw to turn ol)Wte t^o pccu- 

S t of tv oVir *r4t wjiR Vidy 3De%ltV ^Jadour ^ to formtr Vi 
PI on wife isii^ ei^}i^c«iitly She stip^tohed fbrth to 

W^ilorh^jr tfeo tieiv-co«vi^) aad in aittate of gi^ 

exdaimed : * llto ja a mordful Isto^tlon of l^miiatioe^oir S sto 
depfiirt in pfepwse, Agnes— A^o«, 06100 nearer I ’ 

4gto bont over the dying iroiVn, and bathed to toi4» with 
• ^ifi tender-h^aited and forgiving, sweet one,^ idio Habitly ejactdi^ 
♦yon hate come in time— in thne to bring my son io mn oro ttoe eyw 
to dosed for ever.’ 

^No — no^’ tried^Agnofi in agitation, scarce knowing what she said 
‘ Reginald and I, I^ady Irby, may meet no more ^ 

^ * Agneto,’ interposodHelen with solemnity, * mamma speaks a plain truth 
Yon alone have the po^er to bring my brother to ns; for since 
Here Hden beeamc confust'd, and hesitated ; then bursting into tears »h( 
hniwdly added r ‘Since the inter\iew be bad with Miss Walsingliam ai 
XS^phinstone he has been estranged -nor have we met. t have written 
repesdiedly to tell him of our beloved mothcris precarions state of health 

here a fresh buist of Avoeping choked her utterance (Helen’s alterec 

appearance betokened intense mental sufici liipr'y — ^ but Reginald disbdievcj 
me ; he thinks it ife a meic .subterfuge to induce him to hasten to otu 
sklet He says, Agnes, that AUsehood is my forte ; that 1 am an adept at 
©quivocatiou ! He wdi not come*— he will not come: he in leading c 
roikless, aimless life in Fans, while ?/« is fast waning away. Agmb, apn 1 
not punished Our precious moilici wiU die!’ she whispered low— ‘will 
die, Wild her only idolised son not ncai to receive her farcwfsll blessing 
and embrace. Oh, it is horrible 1 * 

Agnes trembled violently, and hid lur face - she was struggling with 
heiself. Then opening her aims, Helen flung heiself into them^ and wepi 
on her early fiiend s bosom reptntant and forgiven. 

* Helen, >ou know all,’ whispered Agnes , ‘ and knowing all, what would 
you have me to do ?’ 

‘ Bring Ibgimdd to our d}iiig mother, Agnes,’ replied Ilolea with ^dead- 
ing earnestness , * cnticat him to foigive ius onlv sistei, even as }ou hav« 
done, and Hea\cn bless and rew’ard }oui eudeav oiira.’ She continiud rnol'^ 
calmly : * Reginald la my onlj hi other now- he U the reprefeentative of oin 
ancient race. Need I hay that he is generosity ithcif to us so far m thii! 
world’s wealth is concerned, and tliat he would pour out inimey like di ohh te 
idleviate a single pang of hers —pointing to l^adv Irby, who hy pale and 
utterly \ xbausted , ‘ but, alas I ho 1 t^ds not the "bitteicpt pang of all - he 
refuses to forgiv^e her, to foigive me, for his lost love and happiness. 
Plead with him, Agnes . Reginald will not reject your pmyers : you alone 
nan bring comfort and peac»e to the dying ! ’ 

Bilantly Agnes tmbrawi Helen Irby, but the hilence W'as far more 
alCH^tient speech She wiote a fow woroh to Reginald — words winch 
brought him to the Me of his dying jiarent at once; but there was no 
lu!>po fenr the lover in this, and ho instinctively knew it. 

‘ Helen— Hdtor he e%ckumed billeily, < you know not half that I have 
‘tiOnquered ore I fake you to my bosom again, for ib not Agnes lost to me 
foi ever?’ 
itB 


lo (!st«m, cato fyj?titaite, iedmy ym « 5 ii 5 ft<>ed on llbiWMiTa^ €# 
Inis E^li^d his 4 Mtutiipxw 

JHUs mi«awf0 Mm to tho sooI-HjW j?»proao}* hy ik 

}o^d wi^# AtewM: Hjovo t w »he hiid powor l^o «»tee. Tbje 
nod passloa of U&f «dM 0 o lor Heigioalld bad mM l^er treioHo to 
feim ; bat oow I^dy Ijrby’s dyla^ eyes repimtdied hot too* or AnM 
80, m ’with her hei^ (daspod in her ^on's day alter day the patioot enff^r 
meeldy awaked her ead« Aeucoeashm of faioting^lSte during the liight 
at ienj^h prepared them for the «|H*edy termination of t^idj Irby’s mortal 
eareet; but she rallied towards morning, and requested to have the 
curtains drawn aside, that she might i^itncss the glonoue aunriee for the 
last time* 

< Sunrise for the last time!* Ponder we those words, for we too irmst 
witness sunrise or sunset for the last time. 

She expressed a wish to be left alone with Agnes, and for a spaoe of 
time none knew wlml was i>assing within the bick> chamber ; then Keghmld 
was summoned, and his moiiier motioned him to her aide, where Agnes 
was kneeling, white and trembling. The rosy tints of morning iUnudnatod 
luady Irliy’s wan features, and a Imght smilo flitted across them, as with 
a sadden edbrt she clasped their hand<< togethf^r in Jmr ewp UoMi 
attennatod ones, with difficulty articulating ■ ‘ |ihc i» yam’s, my iwm : she 

has promised, and I am happy. Iloleu But all was oven They w$re 

alone with the dead; withdraw we not the viul which obscni^s thi^ir 
thousand convicting feelings. * 

The)^ were wed, end what a brilliant lot seemed that of these fnarried 
lovers! Agnes, young, surpa’^Miuf^ly lo\ely, and united to the object of 
her fondest affection, worshipped in return with jmssionate idolatry, yet 
shrank from happiness, llegiimld’s wifehes were realised ; the beloved of 
his youth, the dicain of bis manho<»d, was Jus own — bis wife ! And was he 
happy— happy iu the real sigiudcant st lire of the term ? Was there no 
drawback — no dash of hittcnJC^‘« in his cup, so apparently, full of aweeta 
to oversowing? Alas for the rcalned wishes of human beings, with Uieir 
long tram of vanities, wexation'^, and rlmppointments ! 

Despite all her efforts to chasi away the cloud whir It overuhadowad her 
apirk, Agnes was still eridcntly suffering from nerxeusuess; she often 
started and trembled wit liout any perceptible* cause;* then bursting info 
tears, would clasp her husband to her throbbing heart, straining liim to 
her bosom, and garing aiound with a wdld, seated, apprehensive glawe, 
as if she feared to be forcibly carried axray by means of some unseen 
agency. fJer ilieek was pale, and her frame wasted ; but when Reginald 
tendeily questioned her, she eser replied . am too happy* my lox*e. I 
fear to be so happy ; such happiness may not last,* 

* Your I erx’cs arc still in an excited state, my Agnes, ^ rci ponded her 
husband; ‘it is a ncrcous affection )ou are suffering from/ And the 
medical men whom Bir Reginald Irby in his anxiety consulted corro* 
borated this opinion. ’Iboy roeomraended chatigc of scene, amusement, 
tnu'cl, and all tho^o pleasant things which money can proem c Agtiaa 
assured them that she was not ill— that she would rather leniaiuinjli^ 
rtliicment of Irby, and promised with a smile to be better soon* 







parish; liter 

frettn Btraage^ tiwoft awy. 

mur Jilre Jiaaea X^phiM^ jomod tbm iril& l:i^ Im^baPd at 
Begiiial^s request; ecttitiiuaedA^es olos^t^ aad 
ereiy with deep apd imrensitting soUcjtad^* 

^ ! k aidcness of t^e mmdj thought Hei^ ; ^ I have fotmd out 

ite Bomt of her $ad conditiou*’ ^ 

She imparted these ituproBsious to her brother, 'who aow marvelled at his 


o«a obtuseness in not having made them for himself* 

* I see it all 1’ he exclaimed. * My poor Agnes ! Her morbid aenaitive^ 
ness is the cause* "What can we do ? What cure is to be found ?* 


^ Alas, my brother P sighed Helen, ' the sea will not give up its secrets. 
And I much fear luej now it is too late, that the only certain cure for 
Apias is in fathoming those secrets. Bemcniber, Keginald-*-remember 
elm hes never worn widow’s weeds for Wdtred; and we have iKsen to 
blame for hastening her to tlio altar a second time-^gam a bride ere 
convinced she was a widow I’ 


‘ Wo is me ! I see it all P c claimed Beginald in accents of self-reproach : 
* but we must do something to rouse her, Helen, or the end may be more 
serious than I dare contemplate.’ 

^ Toor fellow I * — and Helen sighed as if her heart would break, com- 
muning witlun herself— ‘ poor follow ! hea^ is not permitted on earth ; 
and they would have been too happy without this dark shadim inttr- 
vening. But my puiu'-hment is a dreadful one : it is almost greater than t 
can endure 5 for trace I not the origin of all this inexpressible misery to 
myaelf?’ 

* 'jTake me home,’ said Agnes to hei husband ; * take me home, deadest, 
to our own fair valley 1 pine to hear St Ed^^ins’ cliimcH once more; 
they are associated with such tender and cheri&lied memcries.’ 

Bo they returned to Irby, where slie continued to droop aud wdther. just 
like a dtdu ate Hower when loo roughly hctndled. Time but oememted the 
unioti of the attached pair. Time — so oBen the destrorcr— in tlicir case 
added tkesh bloom to the summer romance of their tried adealion. Agues 
often watched the sun sinking behind the green hiUb. Slie seemed to 
watch the waning glories of tlio dejiarting luminary witli a peculiar aud 
tender emotion. 


* Beginald,’ she murmured one c\ening, witli her head ret- ting on his 
ehottlder — * Bcginald, your mother wished to witness buiwise lor the last 
time on earth-^o you remem] >er? but J love the sunset best; and when 
I am gone, I should like yon alwa3»s to think of me, my best belo\ed, when 
you oonteroplate jsuch a scene as tliis. Think of those glorious ImbitatiunR 
beyond tlie skies where tears and partings come no more.’ 

This was the first time that Agnes had aUudod thus to herself; and 
Beginald, overcome with anguish, was unable to answer. 

^ Ho not grieve for me, my husband,’ she said with inexpressible tenclcr- 
Xkesa, passing her arm round lu» nock with gentle action ; ^ do not grieve nor 
^oum for me. Had our lot been without allo>, we eliould iia^e realised 
too nearly the felicity of heaven, and forgot heaven i^erhaps*’ 


'Ob, my Agnail io me it t W^ 

aoprewiidy blest in ]p<»»BeAsti]g 3^.* ‘ ' 

' BtEt 1 am goii^ m$^ from ^rott, Eegmalii, ApM ii^iii 

n low, sotewm tonsu < I to going away mm^ my aotm, imtf jto toflrfi 
oomc to mt In the to ap^ of, wbto to sM mte^ |tiried 

laoro, bat r<syo3foe tktoi^hoafc a bfiatol etesmity.^ ' 

Tbe wife hear4 a stided sob, and she nest^ dosei: to her I^Nibasid* 

' listen, deamt/ the ooatimied ; oaoe read, when 1 was a iittle child, 
a well-aathmitioated tsie reacting an aafcMPtanate mtoner who was- 
shipwrecked. All on board perished sa<sro this marmer : the ttoel went 
to pieces, and he alone was saved. By God's providence he swam to a 
desert island, whore for years he was a prisoner. At length he WiM fiwmd 
by a passing $hip, out of the usual course, and brou^t to hfc netlvo 
countary again. He found his wife another’s — ^his name forgotten by 
family and friends. Poor mariner ! was it not a fearful fkte? Reginald^ 

1 had a husband, brave, generous, and devoted. Think, if ay not this 
history be realised ? — ^may not this fate be his ? And ofi the dark horrors 
of my doom slioujc^ this be so ! Could you live dishonoured ?-<-»oould I 
fehc shuddered violently, and clung to her companion as she drew tlm 
appalling picture — clung lo liim with the grasp of despair. 

' Agnes, my love V urged Reginald dcprecatingly, ' wherefore indulge 
such distressing fancies ?—wher^oro paint such pictures? With uS they 
are impossible of realisation.’ ^ 

' hfot impossible,’ she replied in the same stibdued solemn not 

inipo%ible ; for though improbable, yet alas, alas I not impossible I Hk 
image haunts me night and day. In crowds it rises up before me. I see 
him dripping and covered with bcaweed slowly emerging from ocean 
depths, or raising his liands imploringly towards me, Furroundod by salt- 
sea foam. Impossible! Oh I ii it were imposbible 1 should not be thus, 
Reginald, So yoiuig, so beloved, so loving and so blest : thus going down 
to the pit — to Iho dark grn\c, from whence there is 110 return. Better 
there than disgraced! — ^bettor tfun'e than so separated from thee I’ 

‘ My angel love,’ soothingly murmured her agitated husband, 'this is 
a morbid fancy ; for my sake strive to overcome it/ 

* Stri^ e, Reginald ! ’ she cried with earnestness ; ' you know not how I 
have stri\ en. But it may not be. In that home of glory beyond the 
setting foim think of mo as liappy and at rest for ever.’ 

Who wuulcl have recognised the onco proud, disdainful Helen Irby in 
llic grnvoj -lubduod matron of after-years? She was a strict though loving 
motlier ; and it was observed that if any of her children attempted equi- 
voLdtion, cither from thoughtlessness or design, or tampered with truth, 
ho^vcver slight or unpremeditated the deviation might be* she strenuously 
checked the growth of such pernicious woods, uprooted them from the soil, 
and carefully striving to cultivate the sweet-scented flowers which blossom 
c\ ei lastingly. 

^ i would save my children from remorse,’ she said, ' for we know not 
the far spreadme:, irrevocable misthief which a sin^e deptoure from truth 
m 1} cffei't.’ • 

Ihe aged Wahinghams patiently awaited their summons home, and ' feR 
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mhep* mrithfia a ifew dAyil of eadi iotlbfeir. Tkfy $mi two younger 
cut dumh mA $mmb;iig, aurWved to 

Wto with mi3^ wiutfer^&toimi®, ^ 

Ibtraogers hm^ often riSlene4t0 £4wln9^ be^tutllM boKb, 
n brief Bpaoe at the hour of euuaoty ooi:\}eotariiig wh<u^O0 Ih^e mge origin 
inated i geuorally known that a sum of wiut left fur the 

pui|K»aeof|^Tpctuating the cuetom by a representative of the ancient race 
of Irby, «s a memorial sarted to tiui memory of a betoved wife, who 
darted in the bloom of her youth and lovcluir«a> bequeatlung lai-ge 
iposaeeriohs to the charitable inetitutions with whidi ^ Edwins abounds. 
1%ere U ab»o an elabomte monument in the old church, near the spot 
where generations of Irbys are mouldering ; and beneath the name of the 
last baronet are some quaint lines, in uhlch this distich occurs-^ 

* By him eontente was unatiained, 

Xho* earthly wishes all were gamed** 



TEOtlBADOURS AND TROtJVBEES. 


y OLUMEB innumerablB hav^ boen mitten on tbe prodttctl<m» of the 
trotibado^rfi and troiiv^es, and tlie oplniona pronooneod relotiTO to 
ihetr literary merits have been almost as various as the autliora wlio littvo 
treated of the subject. On one point, however, all agt»ee^xiaioely, the 
importanoe of the poetry of the middle ages from a bktotioal potmt of idaw, 
as illustrative of tlie manners and customs, the modes of thou^, the 
sentiments and aflet^tions of the new world, which was created the 
feudal sjstera formed a new oiganisation out of the cliaotic fhiMNMK hato 
which European society had been sbatterod by I he mTairaO<*| of the 
harbanans, who overthrew the Homan Empire. Tins system, fiOweVer 
deservedly decried at a period wlien s<k lety had outgi'own its benoEoial 
influfTues and therefore felt itsUf, muserably crippled by forme widch 
no longer suited its neccfesitios, has ncvcnlheless done good aeiWice to 
humanity, and will always lemaiii one of the most interesting and most 
pregnant facts in hiutory, because of its being the first product of Ckridmn 
civilisation. 

In antiquity, human natiue as such, was invested with hcf sacred 
<’hara<.t<r men were divided into two (lasses — niasttrs and skroS; and 
according as they belonged to the one or to the other, they ranked as 
demigod > or as brute bCAsts. The formei hcM possessions, had a kmily, a 
religion, a country, and a namv. the sUsis were lookt*d upon as things, 
not men, and were by the laws of tin* tunes declared not only vtle, but imll. 
Howe\cr lovoltmg in oui eyes this unjust division of the rights and 
benefits of humanity, based entualy ou the law of ihc strongest, and 
arising oat of the chances of war, it was ne^ertholw a step upwards from 
the depths of degradation into wliich mankind had sunk, and mUny steps 
in adaaiiro of that savage fetatc in wdiich men cTfeerminated aU prisoners of 
w*ar, mid feasted on the fiesh of their lellow-creatures. The master, indeed, 
po*<so&sed ovei Uh slave the same right as over any of his other property; 
he might «eil him like a head of cattle, or make use of Mm as a labouring 
inachme, or destroy him like a noxious animal; hut the mutual relation 
between the two was one of iuterest, and for the promotion of material 
civilisation self interest is a mighty lever. Intrusted with all the av’oca- 
turns of indusif), agi’iculturo, commeroe, and even the fine arts, the slaves 
served by their labour to enrich And to promote the intorost® of th^* 
community, to govern which their masters considered as the sole employ'* 
No, «4, I 
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worthy of £m tutd ibm fskr^y wwo to ibe coruct^Btonc 
of o^fibe Of BDisioiiiit d^iiwtloaEik go dooply kdeo(i> wei'o the 
pmotpiioit of the sOiM likwe whk^ fiepiutU;ed them the imbomj that 
sA last it wee melv^d ae m hdhpfaMik taktA, thbt society could not 
mbst without akveiy. Aooordinfe to Aristotle, * dome mm free by 
n^kttire, OtherB are eteatnres fbrm^ for eervltude, it behag 'deeiul and Just 
that they should live in that state* Slaves differ from bmtee only in as 
far M they are capable of appredatmg the reason of mm^ though they 
are hot themselves endowed with reason. Tlie only virtuea which can bo 
laaercited by these animated machines are those ncseessary for the fulfilment 
of their avocations. The gods have endowed them with the strength suit- 
able for their servile occupations, as they have bestowed upon ^e men 
the understanding necessary for governing.’ Yot Aristotle was one of 
tho most emlted intellects of antiquity, and a member of its most demo- 
cratle i^|i>nblic* In timth, in antiquity, liberty meant nothing more than 
the e^st^aaivo rights of the smaUor number, who were alone considered as 
omsat^ttiting the people and repicsenting the state, while ail others were 
looked iiqf oq aa strangers or enemies— theso terms being Bynonymous. In 
the domestic relations the same spiiit prevailed. The father of the family 
alone possessed lights ; wife and ehiidj^ were held in a state of subordi^ 
nation differing little from bondage, their life even being at the mercy of 
him who, though husband and father, recognised no duties incumbent upon 
him as such* Women, ignorant of their own dignity and their peculiar 
duties, and having no higher standard by which to form their opinion of 
themselves than that of the other sei., looked upon themsedves ai> beings 
created for no higher purpose ilmn the gratiheation of man and the 
propagation of the species. By the laws ol the slate Ihey were treated 
aa go^B and chattels. Iliey might be bought and sold ; their life was 
taken for the smallest offence. Polygamy everywhere prevailed, ottiler 
openly or in disguise. ProFtitution was sanrliontd by religion llic 
sanctity of the < oqjugal, the petternal, and tho filial relation, of course 
nowhere existed. There were no homes, no domestM* afioctions, no family 
life : the state absorbed every feciing of those indivuhuils, who were happy 
imough to count for something ni its organisation; the interosts and glory 
of th© state, as a political, not a social body, was considered tho ei^ of 
existence* Publio life absorbod private iifo; and while the intellec-t had 
attained a degree of development and cultivation nwi surpassed, the heait 
remained a desert waste in which no tender feelings could take root, no 
delicate sentiments coultl germinate*. jS\ni the religions of antiquity were 
systems of state macldnery used foi puiposes of government, ])ut exomsing 
m mflnence over the heart and the ooasoicnoe, and in nowise contributing 
to the moral development of society. 

At ti«0 period of the birth of Christ these systems of antiquity had 
wortood thjir wor^t The sceptre of Borne was extended over all the 
eOimkiesof itbe west; her race of conquest was spent; her mission was 
qeempHshaA; with her tranquillity degenerated into stagnation, and ended 
in rjQtfoxmesA. ^ Humanity, iuoapi^e of submitting to inactivity, fell back 
i^poxs itaelf, and flweQad m selfishness, debauchery, and cruelty : the three 
n^tsil aurorfi of mtlqnity had reached their apogee : 30,000 gods were 
mtiupomi in the the slaves of the wnalthy citUeus were thrown 

a 
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into thp £ehpmdis( to Mtm tbB mmmMf ^ ^kekt&i 

thdt ftU woxmi bdm0«A to Gmktt* Bmm m» horn 

who to ottdkito miUMi mm the dtpW ol ^ 

which it hfd mth* h^hantes, who w^e to be kMMM te the 
hmA^ of to mo^atioii sf the oormpt reces^ heft begtm 

their loi^iom. the inteiuse depraviiijr of e. 

civiUsetion the^e were vu>t weatkg ixidioa^on^ wt men && tk«$r 
detion^ but were etriting ha e»ja to regain their V»«t parity* The 
IhmJ foUen into tmlreruM oontempt; tho higher ktel%i^QM eio^tght rShgie 
to their troayba eowla in ereteuis of bnbtle and epirit^ iMtoopig^; ^tSe 
hximaiL race wee tormentea hy a tmW&r^ craving to a ^th| It e«lted 
aloud to light; it thirsted for truth ; It had afalnt gtomenngof 
beyond the abyss of misery in which it was struggling; it knotted w^ 
its whole might at tho gates of the future^ but fell back powerless and 1h 
despair^ Boddonty twelve men, poor and ignorant, wont forth tom Judiws 
to hifitxuot aH the tuitions of the eartli ; they prodlaimed the love of fjod 
snd of man, and ct st Into the midst of a society, classed Ity the swoy^ and 
Itased upon sk^rer^ , the doctrine of universal peace and brotherhood. ^ €k4^’ 
so t^iey “ has created the human species out of me men . . # , We 

are all of the race of Clod.” These were the so Icmg'koWl 

toward to ! Poverty, weakness, and *^ufferiug, had at k^ tbek gock akhl 
Faith, love, and true liberty, were about to take birili in the Of ims^^ 
and these new treasures were to regenerate lus sentiments and jdtms, 

to change his heart and his reason, to inspire him wHh new THke 
idolatry of the paliicians which deified forms, selfishnefts, and ike ol>jMis 
of tho senses, was superseded by a plebeian religion of a self-denykig abd 
spiritual nature, and addre^^sing itsilf chiefly to the feelings,’ 

Though addressing itself more^imniediately to the chastening and purify- 
ing of the indiridual, Christiatuty could not but affect man in hk sc»ciki 
capacity also, aud the whole tenor of men's ideas and principles being 
changed, a polilSoal revolution mu'^t of netessity fbllow. The latter was 
effected by the mvasiona of the nations which had until the beghniing of 
the third century of our era lived beyond the liinitH of the liotakai world, 
and beyond the reach of the benefits, but also of the oorruptions of pagan 
civiUsaiiini. These people possc^^cd in the pprer of tlmir sixnpie 

natures the genus of a higlter social morahty than any which the fegm 
philosopher® had been able to devihe, and they were t^jBerefore more 
frusot ptible of the truths of Christianity. Among them the family tie was 
sacred , womien were respected; the wife was the companion and Srlend of 
Lor husband ; and the slave, though inferior to Ids master, was tmtea:doded 
fiom parinn^iotion in the rights and enjoyments of humanity. Bueh were 
the chments which wrought a thorough change in the mtonal oiganifiation 
and the mutual relations of the nations’-of Europe ; but ®o numerous and 
heterogeneous were the conflicting eleinents, so deepfy rooted those of 
reswtanee on the one side, and, with the exception of the Ohristian ohurch, 
so little scli' <'ouscimi« and systematic those of innovatiott on the other sido, 
that not until the end of six centuries did the new skte of society beg^ 
to emerge in a settled tom tom tlie chaotic ruins of the past. This mm 
was the feudal system, the estabUshment of '^ioh may be coumtood* 
ab the limit of the period of amalgamation and femenktion in tho weoMt 
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mi ihB Mi|ti^ h»& thiedcifotgottim 
tlllAif Um mi WgESi^ tufire m JlOEgar 4i«tinct ; 

aEd T&ga!imhf h wM >mi |»^lm^id c^Entiiaitioed ; 

and thejttceftMfwart »«« 3 iety mov«d raj^y aiad vWtrty (ELilEtd$. Wbnttgh 
tiuEidt mi. mm lO^tinued for to dlatta<^ tlta imii^ It ym no 

lon^or a Etagjj^ between Cbria|ty^ty and pag^aifi^ aysME 
and isiyOl^ between a tiaseent aM a dying oiviiiaatian^ £t Waa a oonfiict 
batwoda ciaases^ a £tmgg^e {at supremacy among rival kinga mA 
all onf^ed in the same onward path. What paiiieukrly 
dliaiEct^sed the feudal syatom In ccmtradistmotion tu the systems ^ 
irtttti<|tnty, Was the wognition of the Cluriatian principle of riie “Valne of the 
individual ae auch, and of his right of exercising his freo*wiU in aE 
hia social rdariona. His independence was guaranteed by the judgment 
of his peew, by the power of dissolving the feudal bond^ and partimkrly 
by hte riftht of xesistance to any violation of his privileges, which were aa 
enunciated as his duties ainl obligations. Men were not obliged 
ip obtsy laws, to render services, to pay taxes, to which they had not con- 
eeuted. Below the classes possessing these privileges thefre were indeed 
villainfl and serfs, excluded fn>m political rights, bid the social rij^ts of 
both were guarded by the laws and customs of the times ; and though a 
great gulf seiiarated them from their earthly lord and master, they, as well 
as he, were taught that in tlm eyes of God they were equal. Though cruel 
and licentious manners still in a great measure prevailed, it was never- 
theless evident that the (Jhriatian graces, self abnegation, self-respect, and 
aelf-devotion, were spreading tliclr ehasteniug inhuencoH through society. 
Bentimonts of loyalty and honour took bii tb ; the reciprociil duties of men 
were recognised ; love for w’oinen nasumed a re^i>ectful and delicate charac- 
ter; the sanctity of the marriage - bond was admitted; the happiness of 
home-life and domestic affectiuns appreciated, and elegance and courte.>y 
of manners introduced. 

The reforms width took place in tlic manners of the time& were ehieily 
owing to the simplicity and fervour of faith which tlien prevailed, and whi( h 
enabled the cicigy — the only ( las^ of men who at that period received any- 
thing like an intellectual education — by the promulgation 6f laws of the 
ohurdh (which were looked upon as laws of God, and were indeed, in as far 
a« regards the mcRaurcs here alluded to, in true hannony with the laws of 
God), to exercise that moral restraint over the passionate and wax like 
spirits of the times which the hitter had not yet learned to exercise over 
themselves. By the institution of the so-callcd * Peace of G-od,* the thurch 
endeavoured to check the constam rcciUTence to force of arms, which 
was one of the inherent vices of the feudal system. By this law it was 
ibri>iddeu, under pain of excommunication, to have recourse to violence from 
Wadn^Eday evaiing till Monday morning in every week, as also during 
the festivals of the church ; and as these were llu^n vety' numerous, the 
jmmber Of days in the year on which ai^peals to anns were not pimishable 
fcy the laws of the church was reduced to about sixty or eighty. In 
addiriem to this regulation, the church extended its ptf^tection over 
^urcsibefi and chainhyards; over women, pilgrims, merchants, and labourers 
in the field; also over the tools and cattle of the latter; and over all 
tlmse who sought reftge in the neighbourhood of a plough, which implement 
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Tm thu$ witJn n <Mi^t 

reJot£br tluD p«dK)e&l 9( ^ mm 0 

tlioaeirbo 'wm ^aatoliw&d 1 k» hck w^iTOft 1^ ««osrt 

gloriotMS pf all* i ^ , 

Tha frame irnd ^eoefisijfcifss wHek rlae to the 

<Feaee rf (Jed’ li3s;ewi»e ettgeiwJored anoth^'wtifoh eaaen^M a 
elSkaciPas and Wtln^ lnAueoee <m society; Thh ^ tbo of 

chivalry, is^Mi no donht owes its origin to tlie <fn«tow of the Gemjasefc 
tribes that eistahlishod themselves in Gaul at the period of tlm Invasion of 
the barhariana. Its most estimtible characteristics, however, it owes to the 
all-powerifel influence of the Christian oburoh, which consecrated the $w<«rde 
of those aspiranta in arms, w)io pledged tUem*>elY6S to deviate thsfr heat 
energies to the defence of the weak and the oppressed, and to %lit oh?y h 
the interests of religion and of the oommonwealtlu Thus the we^ike tastes 
and habits, which until then liad greatly retarded the progress of society, 
were engaged }n its service against ail evil. Chivalry, in tlm ftfli purity of 
its conc^ion, wa-^ never realised, but it was an ideal of perfection in 
accofdance with ’he notions of the times, to attain nhioh evei^" man Height 
strive, and a standard by wliich others measured Jiis artihns, and as Stmh 
its iiitiufence was immense. *Like the candidate for hOly ordans» tho 
aspirant to the dignity of knighthood had to go through a novitjatii, 
during whicii he learned, in the sor\ue of a superior, to xierferWtt tkwip 
military exploits, and to practise tliohC chivalrous virtues* whkh OOhW 
entitle him to that honour. In like manner as the feudal chhsKf bxl^^ 
or baron, was surrounded by Ins variets, his pages, and bis esquires^ who, 
in serMug him, endeavoured to render thenisehes worthy of one day brir^ 
his equala, his lady asbcmblod ur»»und her in her castle the daughter of her 
husband’s vassals, who w'mj theie educated in a manner suitable to the 
position they were to hold in society, the moral guidance of winch was, 
by the laws and customs of ( luvalry, in a gicat measure placed ia their 
hands- 

Aft* r the introduction of chivalry* military exercises became the sole 
occupation of all men who could aspire to its honours, and the valour 
whidi could not find a battle field on which to display itself sought glory 
in the t< urnaments whit h forme d the great delight oi young and old*^ In 
these TuiUtary games — the first traces of whiili appear in France during the 
reign of Charles the llald (B6fi) -the laws of court Oby^ genorority, and 
loyalty reigned paramount, and thence were transferred to the more serious 
combats of which they were a playful imitation; and besides benefiting 
ci^ lljfiatuia in this direction, they were the means of gathering together 
large mafses of people ot all ranks. They ga\e rise to social meeting and 
entertammenis. and to a display of gallantry and luxury wbioK sofbned 
the manners ot the times and ga\e a great impulse to indpstty and trade* 

Such was the society amidst vrhich the trouv^eS and troubadours 
flounsliod. France, the birthplace of chivalry, was also that of these 
poets, who drtnv from it their riuef inspirations, but who, tliough children 
ot the times, m their turn exercised a most powerful influence on tbe 
development of social manners and civilisation * 

The chief merit of these Is the meaning of the 
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mi i)e«lii^^ m have efiriehed ^ l^^ap^ee oi 
hi vM; ih^ ^ith m^mtlAm md 33(ol)i€ 

ai^%f»eeM ait a i^od whm tbi^ y^m ^ 

MiiMm of the 40^ eg^e. Sktjr ^^eares efiet the eeta^httlAei)^ m %td 
M tlB diet {tteame colowsis (120 ©*<;.*), -who iiet^rodtoeed ttet wmti^ 
% oee e( the Xei^ixi ttmgue^ the Wg^iage of the c<m<}Eero!r» had tlmdf h 
t^eertahi^ been oomipted yj that of the «»»Kiemd? e^fedthv^ 

Semer ^ ^ extended her ronqiieets itod eetabHiidied her h 

theee rc^ens, eleo (Spread her language more and more^ and even enforced 
i|e4i4inption, its purity cewld not he maintained at ®o great a distaneo Ibnf 
source, and surrounded as it wf\& hy so many foreign dements, 
49i}eh a difference, indeed, was there between the Latin of Ctal and of Italj 
during the ffrst oenturieb of our ora, when this language had bocosne th^ 
pedlar idiom of the people of the former country, that it was necessary tc 
the one into the other ; and though those translations, wlxich wen 
imifcttsto ehiedy in tho interests of religion, and carried out by ectte* 
tiastics of wspmor attainmouts, no doubt served to refine the J^^rnttn 
as the languago of the people was tailed, tliey must at the same time hav< 
eiVtabHshed on a finnor basis the different dialects which had been deTeJopeii 
in tho course of centuries ; bocauso, as popular instruction was the objed 
each prelate was obliged to Iranslato the homilios, the liturgy, <^c. into tbi 
idictm spohen by the inhabitants of his diocese. Tims each province soemi 
to have Ijad its own Konmn or Komance language, until the period when tlu 
written lanjsjuage of France appeals divided into two great branches—thi 
Uin 0 !ue dWi and the langur d^Oc; oi the Romaw c to the north of the Jjoire 
and the Romance to the south of tl«vt nver. The latter was also tulltv 
the Provencal langtiacje, and extended its induiuee over a part of Spair 
and Italy ; while tlie former, which, after the conquost of England, was foj 
a time tho written language of this country also, ulittiinod the name o; 
FVonch, and ultimately bccamo tho sole language of the Froncli momirthy 
Each of these idioms had its poi ts*— tho'^c of the north being called troiv 
v^rea, those of the south tJ*oubado«r«. 

XTpon the relative merits and antiquity, and the mutual infiueneca of tlu 
trouv^ros and troubadours, there seems to exist a strange rivalry betweer 
the writers of tlm south and of the north of France even in our day. At 
we mean here to treat of the poems of the twelfrli and tWrteenth centuric* 
rather as monuments of hu^tory than as lite’^y productions, we will noi 
undtertakc to enter upon a formal discu^aiou of the first point, but wil 
metely observe, that it the troubadour? excel in that vivacity and spright* 
Knees of mhid, and that gracefalrcsa and felicity of expjcs&icm, whirl) 
#stixigv(iah the people of the soutii, the trouv^res seem Ra|/enor to them it 
0fne|ie8ta*ss of purpose, in originality of invention, and in the richness am] 
variety of their productions. The troubadoura, who wrote and sung in s 
language considered the richest mid most harmonioni ever spoken by man, 
W«wpe more exclusively the poets of love. This passion was not only the 
cnoalaiii theme of their songs, but it was tlie business of their life ; and 
f hasiOtt^ the Infiuence of thek poetry as well as of their exansple, it assumed 
t}mt ctaaotor of «m all'^reguktiitg power in which we see it appear in the 
^welMi and thirteenth centuries. The trouv^res, living in the same age, 
and being oona4qumtly In an equal degree under its inffuence, do not, how- 




^ 

«qua% li^$i^iMi by lote^ lN9#is, mmli^ 

pammlei^ pMirs o£ ^ mtHhi 

: nme mimiM i^cadien. ifh^e^ora, ^gmmt hf 

tlie iroubfi^ariK m to violeoi {liatriboo ibe ^ 

the tiini% wo !Bsi& «mcmg tho pm^uotioBi oittbe brotan^toa 
aiod BctexQO^ wbioh^ iha^^roBAOd m tko geurb^f tiho i|oy^ mim-> 

ibohtDiA ovile^ $4 mcm profound fitudtoo ^ mote mm^ mi&h 
thou were tha%i generally fhtuid among men pt the world. Am ht 
eeoond point m difipute between the north mA south of XViianoe, tdstpiw 
decides it in iavoior of the north ; for though his worics sm tua<t e^dwfc, ^ 
is recorded in the cloronicles of the prot^oe that Thihoiut Sb Itwim^ 
canon of Eouen in Normandy^ who lived in the eoinmencepenifc <4 ^ 
eleventh oentnry, wrote poems in tlie vulgar tongue— that is, in th^ tt/omMSsm 
language of the north ; while the £rsi poet of the south of whom we imbo 
any laiowle%e— ^WfllW IX. Count oi Poitierv—was only bom Sm 1071* 
As regards the miluenoe exorcised by the poets of north or south, it mutt 
without a doubt have lyeen jeciprocal ; lor though the t^nritoty of I^m^e 
did not then, as now, form one compact monarchy, but was divided into 
many independent principalities, the^se were nevertheless in a 
measure connected by Hie Imk within link system esUblishcd by the ntiodes 
of feudal tenure, and a constant intercourse was kept between thA 
inliabitants by the peculiar im^tltutions and paecants of ohividry. 'Beaidou 
this, tbe*wing lives generally led by the trouv^res ajud trernb^fdonm, askl. 
the prevalent fashion of making their compositions known to the woiM Wt 
large l>y means of itinerant jongleurs, cannot but have made the poets of 
the north and south acfjuamtod w cth each otha s productiopa, pamouhurty 
as the diflferenoo of language was not sujfficiently great to preclude this 
knowledge. Theit appret mtion of each other does uot, however, seem to 
liave been equal; for though the troubadours frequcsntly allude to the 
talents and attainments of the trouv^rcs, the latter make no meniian of 
their rivals of the south. 

Appearing on the horiron as moraing-Btara of a new civilisation, ju«t aS 
the thick mists of the dark ages of our era had rolled away from 
^these poets stand forth as utttuly unotumeoted with the past, and 0m 
therefore the first literary represontatives of modem Ruropeau fiouety, as 
distinguished from tlio ancient sotietics of Oroece and Borne* ‘Ihi^gh 
several allusions and imitations/ my*> Baynouard— a wiite who has devoted 
immense labour to the study of t he language and wTiatings of the trtmba- 
dours — ‘ Drove that they were not quite unacquainted witlithe inaiit^works 
of the i*i)tinand even Orook kuguages, it is nevertheless apwrent that 
their taste was not aulidently culthated to enable them efwtually to 
admire and reproduce the beauties of the classic witera of Orem and Eme. 
Tlie new literature whidi they created was, thorefmre, m no maimm? 
b^oldea to the lessons and examples of the ancienta. It posBessed its oto 
diBtinct and inde^>endcnt means, its native forma, and its own peotdiar 
spirit and local oolounng. The igimrance so generally preident, 1k$ 
absence of ail smous studies, abandoned these poets oi the middle 
entirely to the infiuenoe of the religious ideas, the chivalraua ma»nern, anfcj 
the political views tbe times^ os also to Indaenco of the reSgnmg 



mSi mi $aite fo tl|^ 

i|iW(>?it ft new &cfeo«jl ot ^etry tfaftii laritAte IjbA Anotietf 

ifho hfttt >ia^eiri»ft |>ro^Oftii% «t*yj W tl^ How* 

tet the lays ot tl>e Celllio baede^ whkh caiiM^r Imib beeh qidlft 
Icsrgdttixaa k md the j.wlay ^ Scandinavia intiroditi^ with tb« 
^ot«nati noiii|ae«% of one of the p^vinoea pf {knl, {a&a paieireieQd eonm 
inidnenoe m the poetry of the at least, if net m thftt o(f their 

brotthere of the c>outh. This opinion seems indeed to be 

when we considm: how ^slowly the popnlar songs dift out pt> 
the |i^S of a nation; and that in spite of its Itoman ori^lsation and 
administration, the mass of the population in Gaul must in a great measure 
have retained its nationality and its language. However this may be, it is 
eertain that the trouv^res and troubadours were preceded by papular 
poets, commonly designated by the name of jongleurs, who, though their 
compositions, from a literary point of view, were greatly inferior to the 
piwuc^ipns of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, nevertheless invented all 
thosr JdKhrent kinds of poetry in which their successors so greatly distln- 
gnished themselves. The jongleurs were a class of men, who, uniting the 
arts of poetry and musib, sang the versos which they composed, tp the 
accompaniment of divers instiiimenls— a custom which very likely they 
inherited from tlie ancient Gallic bards, whe^se name docs not appear in 
hisioTy alter the fifth century, but whose functions and iMrivilcges seem in 
a great measure to have devolved upon the jongleurs, which latter deno- 
mination dates only from the reign of the .second race of French ki%fi 
9B7>.) The clmnge of name, however, indicated a change of character also- 
Ihe character of the bards was serious, and even sacred ; their mobc never 
condescended to treat of any but elevated subjects, and the notdeness of 
their strains corresponded to the dignity of their themes. But in the eighth 
and ninth ceuturies—dnmig which period they wove in such high repute that 
even bishops, abbots, and abbesses used to hav^e jonglouta attadicd to 
their f»ci*sonal service— the poets lost their nnoient gravity, and Imgan to 
accompany their songs with gesticulations and feats of agility, calculated to 
caclt^ the wonder, but also the merriment, of their auditors— a custom to 
which tlicy owe the name of jongleur or juggler, derived from the Latin 
word Joculaiar. from jocus, to play. The battle of ilastinga, which sUb- , 
jected England to the Normans, was commenced, says the obromeJer 
Bobert Ware, by the jongleur Taillefer, atta<»hed to the army of 'William 
the Conqueror, wli6 advanced singing of the fabulous exploits of some hero 
of the times, and performing feats of i^iUty with his lance and sword, 
which struck terror into the Saxoii^*, who thought his dexterity must bo 
the effect of witchcraft. like tlic bards, the jongleurs formed a sepanate 
par{Kmation, under the special protection of the law®, and headed by a chief, 
who was called b’ug of th<> jort</ktirs, and who wns nominated by the ehM 
of tlie state. I'hey were also attached to the courts of kings mid princes, 
and barojia, whose glorious exploits formed tiic theme of many of their 
songs; and they were admitted to all public festivities and assemblTCs. 
Bat when the jongleurs began to rove through the country, accompanied 

‘ * Edouard -f3lipix des Poi»»ics Ongiualcs de« TroubadoUm. 

l>p la B«i«— des 1 >ouv^‘b, ^'o^uand8 et A|^lo*^ormands* 
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Vf mm ^ diiww ^ . , 

^ mixi 4d tfcjWi 

T^iy0 tJwna, ^xto 

^l«»y*ediit^s^ to 03ci9t until tfe^ (mmf, lay ty^ 

-ijito ip|#i|> Awu^tfiBf king of Ifranoo, can-Bed tkem p fee O5fjKdl€Hf0i9fiiiii" 
1^ *f fer w» ftc 3.iv«j« of sevml tmlaod^tB wo read of tkeit hki^C 
^ jfeeir eervioe, who Mowed them in theit |perej;ri«Mitionii, 
iij(^ tihciir ooni|iO(dtieiui^ and shared In the honours of Mbr : iB&3 

iiMiQieee are «deo mentioned <^ troabadwtm, who, having loet thett 

heoame jongleurs, and of jongleurs who attained to the Jion<W uf 
knighthood* The latter fact »©em$, however, to have been of very Wt^ 
oceuwuce ; hut it is believed that the jongleure were generally engaged 
hjr the Iwgh-bom knjghta and mighty liarans, who cultuvnted the aarl of 
poetry, to «hkg their oompoflitions in public, to do wldcdt waa firohatdy 
oou^idered Mow thoar own dignity; and that they we^n H like mwnw 
«m|doyed hy lady poetesses, several oi whom bear an hmihurahje name 
in the literiW)^ annals of the times. 

When the jongleur travelled on foot, his instmment-^ Wad of wifcb:^ 

three strii^ — was suspended round his neckt when op horBObadky it witf 
atta(>hod to the saddlebow Sometimes, however, these itin^mnt poets ‘ 
made uso of haips, but thin the ancient romances dehomMfte thsm 
harpers* Their dress was fioquentlypartycoloured; and from the Wit was 
suspended a kind of purse, which they called a makUe or almcmer, ha 
winch they deposited the money tWy received in return for the aanuseiiwmt 
they bestowed ; for, unlike the trouv^^rcs and troubadours, who cultivated 
poetry as a liberal art, the jongleurs exercisod their art to moiiey-*^a 
circumstance which probably had no small sliare in their dogencra^, ass 
the desire of gain led them to flatter the \ice3 of the l^mos^ and to sell 
their services to whoever would bid for them* Thus, at the time when 
their hmitiotts manners and libellous tonics had caused ikehr exptilsion 
IVom France, they overspread all the adjoining countries, and numbers came 
over to f^lhglaiQ^ on to invitation of WilUam de jUnigi^hamps, bishop Of 
Kly, who govemed this kuigdom during the absenre of King IKtord the 
lioiihearted, and who, desirous of bhnding to people to vioes of 
administration, hired the voices of these strolling singers to |nWolkim His 
virtues to the public,* At times, also, the jongleurs were rewarded with 
of horses and ifine dothes; and when a wealthy knight or balron 
wisJted to confer an unooramon favour, he pulled off his own rich cloak, 
and placed It on to shoulders of thi> minstrel. Such marks of esteem 
were, however, only bestowed during the period when to jongleurs were 
Wd high in honour; afterwards they were confetti on trouvjres and 
troubadours only. Indeed, passages which occur in to woiks of the trouba- 
dours and trou^res point it out as a distinctive mark between thews poets 
and to je^leurs, tot to former receive only presents in return to to 
pleasure toy bestow, while to latter accept of money* Another 

# 

♦ Du la Bua-^^’Kwsis Idistoiques sto les ilardeis Ics JougleuiS et Ibs Tiwmvdwiik » 
Ko. Si* ^ 
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i^t tbe mA ^mvhm w^ nft WMS^ «9a!t^ 

i»#flilM^ om mod^k^ipther the pgi^m^ of 0m ^i^hm 

wm oOYuddetod m4h hilerior to %1m pi the troiiiM(;(i^ the 

, like the fomm^ wmt oettk to ceetle trlth hk mmh^im oei 
Jbilfi iMk, ^ciahnio^ ho^MtalUy m ifetum kit his musao mi pomty* 

Like the hsarde, the joasgleurs Md e kind of nentnd ohe^ery wh^ 
tlM edsoittanoe to hosUte oemps mi oasiks; and iim geth ef theite 
strollkig teinstrels was thercfojc^e not hnfreqnetitly assumed hy heeon!^ ahdl 
knights when engaged on some clandesiine missicm. Thus we m told 
that when Ela, Countess of Baliabiury, had lost het parents in 
end was hy her guardians detained in secret in a easik in Kormendy^ 
3SUng iSichard 1.— who desired to give the rich heireSs in marriage to ins 
lUegitimate brother, William Longsword, the son of Fair KojBaii«md^BS»* 
a knight called William Talbot, disguised as a pilgrimi to travma the 
province in search of the fair prhoner. Talbot was lucky enough 4o 
thsoover the castle in which she was concealed, but was tmahle to ijexmtp^e 
irithin its gates until he assumed the dress of a jongleur. Tins gained 
him admittance; and having found the means of Morming the yotmg 
ooimtess of his mission, he letumcd with her to England, where the 
maiTiage was (elehi’atcd. 

The compositions of jongleurs, trumercs, and troubadours, were alike 
cBfelinguished by a variety oi names "hkh must not, however, therefore be 
nocepied as indicatlug as mmy distinct kinds oi poetry, tor ^ery ire(|uetitly 
they only dtisignate a difieience oi form, or are used to indicate the subject- 
matter of the poem. In fact, but four diiferent kinds of poetic oompositiems 
can be distinguished — ^namely, romances^ draimitic compositions, ^bliauar 
or tales, and the more strktl^> lyrical poems; because, though all compori^ 
tious not dramatic in lUost days ven tlmnted to the accompaniment of 
Wiusic, we cannot comprise under the latter denomination narrative* some- 
times containing 2U,000 vcrbcs, nor satin(*al dclincatians of oliai'acter, and 
anecdotes bon owed from pm ate and domestic life, such as the ftibliaUx* 
The romances, which soem to have dcuved their name from the language 
in which they originated are, from the historical pouit of view, the most 
interesting of ah the literary productions of the middle ages, thou^ in 
point of BBstlietic value they arc perliaps mforior. They are, as M. de 
villemaun justly observe^jf mvaluablo supplements to the hifltOTy of 
the times, and supplements which narrate all that history has for- 
gotten. So fully do tliey initiato the rcadci into the maimers and 
mtoms of the bygone times whu'h tliey depict, that from their pagan 
has been compiled a description of the clnvalric inslitutiona, kwai, 
imd customs, so minute and complete in all its details, that we em hardly 
twm a dearer conception of any institution oi our ovn iky, than wa may 

^ We mu«fc obstxve that m thus xlasslfyinct the compositloas of the middle 
aims, w cNmiprt^heiid tmder the name ol romances a variety of works whleh am veiy 
ft<m eadt wc no^ doiugnate by that name. For Instmiee, tmtd ma 
nU^om >inegorJ<*% ptalosoplucal treatises, works on uatund hietory, and works 
prdbssi'dly purely hastoricid, in ;iU of whali the trouveios more particularly 
di«tinjp(nkil»ed tWmselvefi. 
t Ootnv de JL^^oture Prm^m 
i%L 


vMit iL M ^^waiijm‘ii)li0 ti i l l Aj? 

4M«a|0BS1l!i«l|k1jt^ fii»i!«»iaaaiw«9fmi^^ 

tat ilB (tati teiiitts)!««(s uid *£ta onMt 

mi im^ m 4 t»sMy Mventttref ; urtilte U ^ ^ 

Mmmm m aha only md ^ mc^ ^ 

^immm hmit md&qn^ isbare^ *«%% %n thoaa ot h^ dm m 
,hm JM)»(ia dng/m^ oibktorksitl imth |>3^valb&. Hie ot^o^ 

t|u& dbj wmmmii bad m view« mt iytly mmm tb^br ia4 

tb jiui{4}t*e tbe lc;n%bt« and esquues if^rsth Uie virttia$ bdfangjbg tn ihsk 
but al<K> to atittmUtc tiieir warlike ardour^ plkcia^ b^bm& 
ideal d^eda stmgth and valonr, aui^asmtg all tluua^ iftbibii iiteoAy 
rec^rd^ Tite edBect of theae exciting narratives m an age wbm nM Hf^eiro 
tmt too {MTOne to consider warlike enterprise or its numic (^ojrta tl)4i mh 
«0(nipaitioii worthy of thOoa^ was buoU that the sentiments of hiobont wj^ 
ohivaky bad eontnbnted so greatly to de\elop, and which cxerciBed io 
bmiefickl an mdnenre as long as they were kept ptme, nltitnatoly de^ 
neiated into a kind of fanaticism, whicli in a meafiure reprodncod tha ImAjf 
^ey had at iksi hel£»ed to subdue ; and the welfare and safety of idm oMo, 
which were originally the clucf objw ts of tine in&htnikai of ohive&y> wetifa 
forgotten hi a desire f jr personal glory* The sliare which women had % 
the abuses as well as the merits of chivalry are sl&o disthmtly tmwd ^ 
these old romances* theie see the weaker sex Bsrng tbs abnost 
boundless influence which they possessed, to stimulate their (admirers IfO 
deeds of the utmost temerity, tor no other purpose tlian to ^hek own 
vanity and to test the strength of the passuitt they mspired. Wo non them 
presiing over the tournament-, rewarding valour with tbsir sweetest 
amilf s punching cowardice and want of skill with a contempt with wldoh 
lliey did not always viiwt nioral depi*a\jty, and giving ^ signal for 
the action to begin Until this signal was given, the knights, who gloried 
in the title of slaves to the ladies, wore considered hound in thek chains, 
and unable to hcghi the combat before their fair mistreeses had con- 
descended to unrivet their lettciv and give free scope to thefr vak>mt- 
But If the ladles on these occasions fenned the flame of mflitaiy ardour^ 
Hiey also endeavoured to prevent its degenerating mto ferocity \ and when 
the combat threatened to become too floroe, a sign from them arrostod ^ 
Upraisi^l lances, and re-established order and cldvalrous doeoma* Each 
toimmment ended with a tilt in honour of the ladies; and a khw from the 
Queen of Beauty, as the lady who presided over the fSte was soraelimes 
termed, was considered by the Mctor a reward far above the valua of the 
priae awarded to him by the judges of the combat* And if his wotmds 
prrvHmted him from appearmg m the festne assembly whioli temhiated the 
pleasures of the day, ho is ropreaented as forgetting the tediousness of his 
sick-bed in hstemng to the romances, whicli rocoMed loves and aehieve^ 
ments shnUar to his own. 

One of the most remarkable of these romanoes Is the ^ Vows of the 
Heron/ a production of the middle of the fourteenth centuiy, wtd^fef it 
permitted, wo should like to give in outHne, as exhitong h A 
strong liAt that mixture of savage ferocity and chivalrous courtesy wtohfe 
charaoterised tlie mmmers of the middle sgns* In commenting upon tbfe 


:iMNi f^pbably limbijW oo*^ .. ^..., 

jlP in strict (soaiiitoWlV tifeWWd of tb® , 

row4ii GNmUI^ *0 Mftuny, irekt^ ad fow^'* 

iiraek thM ih^ kiog of Frauoe ivas ch«lleiM^4, 4^! 

iKattay*^ «Oa;o be coold that tbe kuig i^aa 

abottt forty fetout bmoea, aj»d rode with tlu^ waWjk 

i^^atkd day uzttil he arrived In Hainadt^ and he ooneealed % 

^ foreet of Blaton, and a« yet no one knew what he meant 
' m aftid to eome of liifl| private friends that be had promised |n 
Wore ladles and lords, that he would be the fiist to enter !PVah^^ ayi 
that he would there take a castle or foitified town, and tliat it wnip hU 
intention to tide ae far as Montaigne, and to surprise the to*wn, ^hioh 
l>ebmged to the kingdom of France ’ 3 ben the probability of the 
Ti^tnaStfUlf vow recorded in the old poem —that of the Earl of Salisbu^-rja 
OonflrmeJ by Froissait Speakmg of tJie amliassadors sent by the kli^ df 
jj^hmd to ratif) the aHiant es formed foi him by the Count of Hahiault 
with several princes of the empirt, tbe chronulor i elates that they Were 
attended by a splendid retinue, and adds * Theie were among them SOVoral 
young badholors who bad ea^h one eje covered with a cloth, irt order that 
they mlg^t not see, and it was s'lid they had vowed in the prescnfie of 
ladles in their country that ne\ci they would see with more tlmn one eye 
until they bad performed some act of valour in the kingdom of France; 
and they would ditulge nothing to tliose who questioned them, and eVory 
one wondeied much at it * 

The romances, thougli frequently ^ cry long, weie nevertheless so arranged 
as to admit of thtii being iccitcd consecutively Borne numbered from 
16^000 to ^,000 verses , but being dnidcd into several Ho-t^lled hrantha^ 
^each generally commencing with an invitation to the auditors to be attentive, 
it is supposed that the jongleur either reposed between each branch, or 
that anotlier took his place Some of these romances art wi itten partly in 
prose partly m verso, in which case the prose was recited and the rkymed 
part only was sung to the accompaniment of the harp, the viol, the mindo^ 
fine, oi^mandore, oi wliatcver the instruments of thofeo days may have been 
So gi •‘at was the Jove of pimces, baron*?, and kmghis of all degrees 
for thf^ romances, that a moralist poet of th* ir day* lopmaches them with 
loving better to listen to the recital of th*' advpntmcs of llolaud and OUtta*, 
than to the history of the passion of Jesus Christ; and anothei accuses 
thj^ii of being hardhearted to the poor, v\hilc they spend large sums m 
decorating the waUfl of their castles with representations of the deeds of 
idberiemagnc and his paladins 

The bold which rebgion hud upon men’^ minds relative to the outward 
of its forms, without exercising any coiresponding iudueuce 
over thdor thoughts and ieelings, is however, cunously iUustmtod In the &et 
ti the vety frequently refusing to rente any bat what they termed 

Mawd poems on thi Sabbath The subj‘ects of these norms were indeed 
Imrrimedlromt^ but being treated after the iwtkion Of the day, 




*' (MUaemo de Wadlngtou, au Ang^o Norman trourare* 







, . (MMfi«ii®liig1«>hrf4|k , 

In 0tmjN»q[ili^m^ wiSi; Bk;t«»^l^! 

of tfee fitiiinta. lo f;ener»l it vru in Itoir oMl «|e . 

rnmi poemB-^a oompottitioxi <3^ the )tw 
tJpoo nils tm aoi expiatdry of the fern of iiavli^g coito.p»i»d otihw w, it 
ifc^ pt^t^e ^h&wMSter. The oonfegbioo of their coet^o*&g H In this tii^i 
Is made at the opening of the poem ; and their emtnpm ^ th 

iw reepeot freqnewtjy followed hy the trouvferea and tiwh»ddi3r$|i who 
hnf>OBed npon themBOlved similar ac is of penitence, if tU^y did not atfcem|^ 
to h^piate etui more fully the sins of their youth, by parttcipaflon hi w 
f^Usadee, at tlm period when these holy wars were exciting th«^ jpr^atdst 
enthuftlam throughout Europe. 

TheJ^hh&tw^--'WhW^ wCie generally short, humorous, and satirical 
alhd auoodot^s, deB(‘riptive of the life of those classes of the community 
totmd which the lts\^fc and (ustoms of chivalry shed no poetic halo — lihe^ 
the shady side, not only of the society they deput, bu* of the poei*i| m|m| 
who drew the picture, for theyaie \ cry frequently but the emhodhuM 
of coarse subjects in still coarser language. There arf,*’^howcveB, many 
exceptions to this rule, in which we see the follies of the timcii attac&ud 
iu a playful and giaccful manner, and with a display of that sprightly mi 
piquant wit, which e\en at that eaily period was a dist inguhmiUgf charac^ 
teiistic of the Trench people. Huoh aio the two httlc poew hy 
trouvfeie Henri d’Andely, Irom the beginning of the thirteenth ceuturyt 
and entitled * The Battle of the Smn Liberal Arts,' and * The of 
the Wmes.’ •• 

Among the questions whuh greatly agitated the learned world during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuues, one i elated to the proper manner of 
comtncnnnga comse of studies f)n one side, it was inaintainfd that h^c 
ought to be the first science vitli which tho student was made acquainted; 
on the other, that a sound education ought to be based upon a knowledge 
of L£t»tin grammar and of tho best authors of antiquity Each opinion had 
its partisans* Tho uiii\ersity of Pans decided m favour of didjeotkis and 
the liberal sciences, the univeisity of Orleans stood up for the l%hts of 
the Latin grammar aud the dasbus. Henri d’Anddy, adopting this ride 
of the queatiem, endoavouid in the hist of tlie fabliaux above alluded to, to 
reuder ridiculous the absurd verbosity which characteriaed the diideetics of 
bjs day* In his poem ho describes a battle lictweeu the two universities oa 
the plain cf MontUicri, and enumerates the names of the combatants on 
both rides, among which figure those of all the distinguished scholars of 
tho period. In tho mf/A, Aristotle upsets the grammar, and is m lus turn 
thrown down by the authois who defend tho former; hut BoUius and 
llacrobu^ cotuo to his rescue. All the writers of antiquity, from Homer 
to Okttdian, take part in tlm action* At length Logic, fail oi couatomarion* ^ 
aend^ to Negotiate fqr peace , but as Giraramar does not understand the 
language of tlie dialectic ambassador, the battle continues* At lari 

MeuUoiiod by la Rue--Es«rii Hhfeonquoi tw kss Bardcs, les JoughsuiW ek 
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I1ii% Aii^ts^mi o£ Fi«]^tbdyiinmAketti0^ii|^^ 
h &» tarn «^d!d»$t8 own good qtiaHtles, disputes i)io«e iiiaA 

Ibo &tilts of its antagdiufit$. An Bogtltdi pdM In 
mnt n^on thorn, and having tasted eacdt, exooimunn^tes tlioOft wbkii 
ijafti Baer ibho is pkcod befott bis judgment-seat, and mSkm 
ol tbo kw. A mm of Normandy is on its way to tbe royal tidie^ be^ 
faring the English priest, turns back, aiid ventores not to appbar al doting 
^e &g then clafiaides the wmes, and assigns to each Its ra^. Bat the 
pnot ends by recommending every one to drink the wine which God gives 


The etriotly lyrical poems of tronv^res and tn>ubad<mrs are deeigfiated 
tmdsr a variety of names, the ennmoration of which would have no internet. 
l?he greatest merit of these poems in the eyes of thoso who, like onifii^vea» 
are endeavonring to tjdce the history of the usages, the morals, and the 
fbelings of the times, in its lileraiy monuments, is the strong impress which 
they bear of being really the expressions of personal experknws, or the 
limits of a atnation, if v e may be allouod a Frenc h locution, Iho trouba- 
dknirs were not poets in that higher sense of the word which denotes a ecesr 
who penetrates into the secret d( ptlis of man’s nature, and r<^\ealji to 
Inm worlds whi< h his own unaided sight would im er ha^ e discovcivd j owe 
who comprises in a glance the past and the future, understandfi their eternal 
connection, and ponitb out truths ever htw and ever old Noi were they 
poets in that sense of the word whu h denotes nn interpret er-^nme Who 
tramdates into articulate sounds all that poetxy of the feelings and the 
pass^ns, which, the same In all uses, dwells silent aud mute in the hearts of 
the nttaaiy, but burath forth fiora hi^^ lips in eloquent strains, and are 
w«dcomed by the dumb ones to w’^hose mwurd life he has lent a voice. 
Indeod wV are hardly inclined to allo^ the troubadours the name of poet m 
any other acceptation than that of rhymer Rut Uuy aie graceM and 
sincere rhymer^ who let us into all the ^-ecrets of that strange mixture of 
fantastic seatimentalifeni and intfl1ectu.il subth iv, •nbich they honoured with 
ihc naino of lo\<f Indeed the Uf of altnofit e^eTy troubadour of whom wc 
have any knowledge, is a little 3ov( romance after tlie fashion of the day, 
irbo favourable n'ception vhioh th^s^> poets met with in all the coarts of 
Europe, most distinguibhed for polite tastes and elegant manneis, and in 
l^eOA^tles of the great and wealthy l»ai >ns, who siu rounded themsclvffi 
wilh ittoce than iigal si>]cudour, the desire nhhh ladies, even of the 
highest rank, evinced to please those whose songs might protlaim their 
virtues and their at ti actions to the world, and acquire for them a repatatfon 
against which theftnulr delicacy *»f the times did not molt; this, gnd all 
tlie other honours ntcndant upon their vocation, sometimes led the 
tixmbadours to forget the Immble birth and fortunes which Vrer© In»-* 
^nently their inheiitanc^^ and avpiif to tho love of ihose whom at first 
&ey only ventured to worship from afar To judge from their verses they 
were not always left to hmguish in despair; but at times it happened that 
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Ito^ iOf mmkf ^dAidw% whom vmtgt^fy^ torit 

ioi^ the «he^ thd humhle «toSie»v 'moeelWe 
m(^9 wo^ ^ toleot hh o%fo*tonej end nAo <mli ody ielSie#tot 
%m«h^ oitt h}p^ onffer^e^ m pkrativo $mgB end ele^. !Stoto^ 
^btmbodoor Ajamtit de MarenHj irho Hved in the latt^ jwurfc of the 

mid wm bom of poor pareiits in Maronfl to the diooee© ot 
Vm^mt tirtog: of iho profeiauon of notmy for which h© was educated, 
mlA whkii mbtod him to i^n a livelihoods went out into the wide wodd, 
m are told,* with an emptj^ purse, but ♦ a heart foil of poetry.^ S5« iptod 
fortuue led him to the court of Adaksia, daughter of Ooimt Ikjrmoud 
V. of Toulouse, and wifo of the Viscount of Besiers. Amaut’s sfcfl to 
poetical and musical composition (two qualities which weie very frequently 
united to the troubadours), and in the art of reading aloud, obtatood tor 
torn a friendly recejition, and soon gained for him so high a pkoo to the 
favon»' of his patrons, that he was reckoned among the most hommned of 
&idjt coattim But Arnmt^s heart, u’cordmg to tos own eopfossions, soon 
kamsd to repeat too fervently those praises of Arkksk^S beauty and| 
vkiucs which at first only his galkntiy and his fluty as cou*i«p(M?t 
dictated, and to the passion of which he thus became a victim, we owe some 
of the sweetest attains among the Pro^ui^al poetry lie never mention# 
by natoe the kdy whom he addresses, for disorcticm was oottsi^ered 
me of the moht esRentml qualities of a trouiiadour, but as m oun of hfe 
poems ho expresses his iuippuiesh at lia% mg iecei\ed some macks id A 
I'Oturn of Ins tedmgs, it may hr f oncluded that the lady was sharpslghtod 
miougb io penetrate his seciot •‘Howevei, aftei the death of the Yioomte 
do Be/iers, the king ot Amgon, the brilliant Alfonso Ji , appeared upon the 
scene a£» ^aksi*i'b admirer , and though this prmce was one oi the mfM 
munihc ent patrons of the poets ot his day, he would not tolerate Amaut’s 
furosenc e at Adalasw s court 'I ht poor troubadour was obliged to proceed 
to MontiielUcr, to the coinl ot William VIJI , where he poured out his 
sonowB 10 plaintive >trbi.8, m which he accuses iumhclf of being the 
author oi his own disgrace, because he had been xudisireet enough to 
boast of «i favour received 

Another troubadour, Bemai’d de Ventadourf (5 140-119^, tue «cm of a 
humble mcmal m the service of l-blis II, Vuomte de Ventadour, wa# 
brought up m the castle of the kttei, and being a child of prepossessing 
appeaiancf and much promise, attracted the notice of its lord, who is 
spoken of )v contemporary wnters as a distmgmshod troubadour, though 
none of his compositions aie extant Bemaid received not only an 
education equal to that ot any young man of rank in those days, but was 
evepi mstruf^ed to those sciences which were generally cnltnated by the 
studious inmates of the convents only, and his poetical comptmtions, 
dlfitinguiabcd by their melt mg tendoniess and chddbko simplicity, rimk 
among the most musical and most graceful productions of the tronl^dow#. 
*Ih(y soon won tor him the favour of Agnus de Monlu^jon, the beautM 
and joutfifuJ wiio ot his aged patron, who frequently sent fin tlm you«|P 
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4ooey mi ib^t^umg his dmy io kk t^^mk 

^ T^tiwra of his ihjm ^Ws yo^uag wife. He ^ k 

fmm tfce home of hi& ehikhood^ rcmnd wtoh, he Ci0* 

iiixued kr some time to hover^ eix|nressiog hie ]|^ahi6 md hie lohgmg^ 
k Yersee of imcommou suavity, 

JPeire Hogier, another troubadoor, who likewise lived ia the twelAh 
atimtuiy^ mad who was educated for the church, and had obtained a oenomy 
k hie native city, tired of the monotonous life of an eccleaiiMC) an4 
availing himself of his poetical talent, gave himself up to the more 
congenial profession of a troubadour. Having heard of the many noWo 
quaHtiefc of Ermengarde, the daughter of Viscount Emetic II* of I^Tar** 
bonne) who had followed her father in the government of the prineipatity, 
Peire presented himself to this high minded lady, and was attached to hot 
aiS poet. As such It yms his bonudeu duty to devote hk straiuii tO 
the praises of his liege lady ; but Fcire seems to liave wished to occupy 
that place in Ermcngarde’s affei t ions, wdiich so many court-poets were said 
to have won for themselves in the hearts of their mistresses. Ermon* 
garde, however, whose i haractcr was exempt from that taint of lioeutlotts- 
jje«b which, under the disguise of courtly gallantry, disgraced tlio mauncra 
of the period, for a time kept the passion of the bold troubadour within 
proper bounds, and was iii his -verses only addressed under tlie mysterious 
appellation of Tort nWeiz -(‘You are wrong which probably indicated 
her severity.* But ultimately Vciro Kogier’s (ondmt seems to have 
endangered Ermengardc's reputation, and he was expelled from her court* 

But it was not only attnictiuns which (*\cry day piescntcd themselves to 
their eyes, which txeriised so irresnsulde a power oxer the iuHanuuaUle 
hearts of these ‘singers of love' llie mcic meutiou of an unknown 
lady's charms was soraetimes sufficient to kindle a damo that was only 
ftxtiuguuhed wnth the life of the singer. Thus we hear of a troubadour, 
JaufFre Itudclf byname, who having heard tlie prahos of the Princess 
Melinsende, daiigliter of ILiimond, (\mnt of IViiion, and the affianced 
bride of Manuel, Emperor of Constant inoide, beiame so enamoured of this 
lady, whom h« had nev^er seen, tliat he at length determined to quit his 
native land, and to seek to icgauj, in the vuinity oC the object of hk 
adoration, that peace of heait of which the description of her chaj*mH had 
deprived him. Bat his heated imaginmiou was uudcmiining his health ; 
a buniing fever put an end to hU hr* at tJit very moment lie attained the 
object of hi« desires, and beheld foi the first tunc m reality the Ikir 
plumtom of his dreams. 

Other troubadours, not content with dt daring their fealty to the lady of 
their love in the terms used by the feudatory when xdcdgitig himself to his 
liege lord, or with c(»usidcring tliembdves bound to her by laws similar to 
those which bound the vassal to Ins lord, even puslicd their matincss so 
kr as to assimilate the oljjevt of their admiration to the Deity, and in con^ 
eequenee adapted to their love all the outward signs consecrated by the 
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^^’WJthonii a doulirt, ©od was astonislied when I ooasented to fmM0 
slfiyself from my lady ; yes, God caimot but have given me much cretfei Jer 
He in Wdl aware that if 1 lost her, 1 would never again know happlnelEd^ f 
mi that He lUmaelf possesses nothir^ tliat could console me.^ 

*Oh^ sweet friend ! when the soft breeee comes wafting from the Ipved 
l|>0t that you inhabit, it seems to me tliat I inhale the breath of 
0 if I can but enjoy the charm of your ghmocs, tlte happiness of oonl^i^s-* 
plating you, I 4o not aspire to any greater favour i 1 beUeve inyst^f in 
po8sej8»icm of God himself.’ 

^Tour fascinating countenance, jour soft smile, the wlutenesS, the 
elegance, all the gKices of your person, are ever present in my thoughts 
and in my heart. Ah I if 1 occ upied myself as much with God, U I hewe 
towards him an atu< hracut equally pure, without doubt he wotdd baftwe 
deaths yes, even during this bfe, admit me into Faradise.’ * 

But wlmn we find tliem fa^jting, and praying, and macerating tlieir 
bodies in order to render themselves more worthy of the otyecta of their 
worship, w'e inui»t give them riedit fin* a smceiit> of devotion and an 
extent of folly which could only be eciunlled in their ov,n times. »Cau w^e 
wonder that when soch wer(* the sentiments constantly breathed hi the 
strains of popular poets, who e\ercihed an iuflueme o>ei their coniom^ 
poraricB quite disproportTonate to their artistic merits, we should find that 
love had not only its devutei^ among the latter, but even its fenaties*** 
Indeed we are told l>y the rbe\ahcr dc la Tour.f a uiiter of tliat perh4, 
that there existed during hib lifetime a he<^t of lovcis denominated 
who made vows to prove the strength of their lo^e, by their invinoiWe 
obstiimfy in braving the ligouifc of the seasons, and to add to the gloxy of 
those they lo\ed, liy subjecting themselves to the most distressing discom- 
forts fin thcii sakeb. According to the statutes of the fraternity, the 
inembeib —among whom there verc as many of the iiaih^r as of the stronger 
sex — ^were bound, during the inUuMst summer heats, to wrap themselves 
in thick warm mantles and hoods, and thus Jad, to luu up the hill-sides 
in the broiling sun, to 'walk barefooted on the burning bauds, and to warm 
themsel\< s over large fires, vhile duimg the frosts of wintei a wrapper of 
fine linen was to be their only garment, no fiic was i \or to bo kindlod in 
their hem es, and they Ticre to expose thembdveH to snovit* and biting 
windfet foi thus only could thevpro\e that ‘love suffices foi alUhings, tliafc 
one thing only is needful for those that !o\ e — ^namely, the presence of the 
beloved object, and that all otlier matters are indifTercut.* Ko\ortliolos«, 
according to the Sieur do la Tour, the flanung hearts of these pooi fanatics 
did not suffice to keep them warm, for many were found fro/c n to death 
on the road-side; but their fate did not deter others following their 
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th«y wet«, <Ma ilk® oont«iay, csojsiateeA dt mi 

wei^ miio to iboir gtutos. 

But of a!l th® curbtift customs tmi fnstitutiomt cmaMoted idi^ flie |)k^ 
imhn and Mii;i®&ce of the troubadottrs^ none bare attfacted Aiioi'6 atteattel 
thao tlie CWa or Tribmials of Lore, the exiaten^e of which 

Ikas boen deduced from their writings, though historjr menticmfi no instir 
tutiona of the kind. Whoa, in consequence of the Crusades, oUssio 
learning revived in the west of Europe, none of the ancient authors was 
so ttmoh admired as Aristotle, whose metapliyslos fumifehed a rich sOuk^co 
of subtle and idle disputes, not only to jarifets and theologians, hut even 
ito troubadours and t^ouv^res. The sporious dialectics which disfigured 
the more serious works of the times, were in almost equal measure applied 
to questions of love — ^the all important subject in the eyes of the poets; 
and its laws and sentiments were discussed with as much gravity and 
pedantry, as the most shstruse question of civil or o( clesiastiCal law* One 
eksfe of poems— called T(>mon<( m the south, and Jnex Partis or Mi-Par^ 
in the north (but vhich had also \aiious other appellations according to 
the subject disc ussed) —were more especially devoted to the debating of 
these delicate questions The ten sons are poems in which generally two 
interlocutors maintain and defend, in alternate couplets, contradictor) 
opinions, and which mosi frequently cud by both parties retaining tlieir 
previous opinion, and in comeqiu'ncc nominating some third person — 
generally a troubadour of gi*eat lonown, or a prince known for Ian love of 
letters, or sonic lady eelebiated for wit and beauty— 1(» aibitrate between 
them. The tensons weio not howemr, invariably prestiited under the 
form of qucfitioin lo be debated, nor CMlU'»ively devoted to theses of love, 
but fiometimes took the foirn of *’tues hi dialogue, m which tlie inter- 
locutors c overed eai h otlu r w ith abiiH Wlicu more than two interloc utors 
were introduced, the tensou was denominated for npi/anx 7i oi Tournament 
One of the n.ost curious ol these extant turns upon a question debated by 
three irouliadours, all of whom bad fixed then affections upon the same 
lady and had received from hei < nromagement, as to wdiich of them had 
been moat fiuourcd The tensons being in reality what tlieypietml to 
be— poetical dj'jputes between contending parties— the diffeient parts wore 
generally written by the difleicut tioubadou's, whofc^e names figure in th( 
dialogues and in some ot those poems, r«>t only the nn/nos of the parties 
arc given, to wboAc judgment the maUei in dispute is subnntted, but ako 
the judirmont itself. 

But it 18 supposed by many that there must have been a higher tribunal, 
whose fiats were made bindupg by the Lw of public opinion, to which tbo 
djfepntnnts auglit appeal in case the arbitrators chosen by themselves 
failed to settle the mat+cr to their satibfattion ; and it cannot be denied 
that theie are vanou^ jiassages in thepotnis t loraselves, winch may seem to 
infer the ^existenc o of saoh (ours d'amoitr. Indeed the existence of the 
tribunals bearing thT- name is by many w liters maintained as an indis- 
putable fa<*t; and among the number of these is Ileynouard, who considers 
the question quite settled by a manuscript work, m Latin, by one Mattrc 
Andr<5, diajdain to the royal court of Franco, and who lived, according to 
Eeynouard, in tlie last lialf of the thutcenth century. This raannaerLpt^ 
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of teivs and etatatea ; and he qnotee with sun^ 

, the hietojfy of the origin of the code of lore wW<di rudod 

th0)Be cjuttens teibunate, euch as it is given by Mattre Andt^ the ctui|dai% 
thii^ we are at a lose to know whether he considers it a poetical tra^ten 
or a bm4 fid$ history. We give the narrative as it is rirfated by h^, 
aft^ tlie I^tin nmnnscrlpt, and leave oiur readers to ckss it a<^ording 
to their own judgment : — 

* A knight of Brittany once penetrated quite alone into a thick forest, 
hoping there to meet Artus. Ho soon met with a maiden, who said to 
him: “I know what you are seeking; you will not, however, hnd it 
witliottt ray assistance. Yon have sought in love a lady of Brittany, who 
mcacts that you shall bring her the celebrated falcon vrhich re$ta upon a 
perch in the court of Artus. In order to obtain this falcon, you must 
prove by a victory gained in combat, that this lady is more beautiftil than 
any of the ladies loved by the knights bclon^ug to this Court.” 

^ After many romantic adventures, the knight 1 miidi the falcon on a 
golden porch, close to the entrance of the palace, and he took possession 
of it. trending from the perch was a little golden oliain, to which was 
attaehtvd a written paper. This was the code of love which the Iciiight 
was to gidn possession of and make known to the world m rlie name of tlv© 
King o<’ Love, if he wished to take away the falcon unmolested Tliis 
code h iving ])oen presented to an assembly, composed of a great many 
ladies and kni^hts^ the \vhok* ass< mbly ( onsented to adopt its rules, and 
gave orders that they were to bo** faithfully observed in perpetuity, under 
penalU of severe pimbhment All the persons who had been eked to 
appear lu the assembly, and who were pr(*seiit, took away the code with 
thorn, ajjJ made it known to all lovers in tlic various countries of the 
world.’ 

1*11611 follow the laws, which arc very commonplace, and wliich, happily, 
have nor been maintained * in perpcniity,' as iu them wo trace nj^eference 
to that pure and holy afloction, and dehoato, rotiiixii; ''Ontiinent,*whiuh in 
the present day is alone recognised as true love. 

The judges in the <‘ourts of love, ^c are told, were ladies of dtetmguijahed 
rank and high repute for talent, Mrtue— according to the notions of the 
times— and beauty; and sometimes presided over by some mighty prince, 
such as ILcliaid 1. of Kngland, or Alfonsv* II of Aragon, renowned for his 
gallantry and I'onrtesy. Judgment wa^ not only gi'sen in such disputes as 
arose between the j)oct6 of the day upon some subtle question of love, but 
in all lovers’ quarrels, in all matters relating to gallantry, those tribunals 
are said to have had a decisive voice. The fair judges weighed the matter 
in dispute, imposed penalties, prescribed the forms of reconciliation, and at 
times even pronounced the dis-solution of the bonds which united the 
lovers. The sentences prouoimced by the courts of love, which are said to 
have followed pretty doscly the judicial forms observed in the Iqgad 
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tribmuih thAt were deidoKmwAted arr% ^4^mMT (4eWA «rf 

lo^) And they are r^ee^ted aA being eabmiited to irttbout a 
even by the waitilte knights, who were wont to eettle aH their odber 
3q|tia|)relB sword k band. But a few eaesOples of the oasee eubmUtdl to tM 
timrBi e?Vwuowr, togethi^ with the k^S^eots prouotinced, extwioted Ijtw 
the work of Mattre A»dr^, will, better than any words of oun^ ehew'tto 
oharaoter of these tribunalh 

* Is It between lovers, or between Imsbond and wife, that tho 
greatest adection, the Inehcst attaobtnent, exists^ 

*Jv>dgmertL Ihc attachment existing between husband and wife, and tho 
tender afibtt ion exiting between lovers arc sentiment s of a veiy diflbrent 
nature a ju«?t comparison cannot be ectablished between matteis whl*^ 
beat no mutual lesemblance or relation to each other 

‘ Qtmtmk A knight w«i<i in love with a lady who was already engaged, 
but sho promised him her favour in case she should c vci happ<ii to lose the 
love ot ium who was then her lover A short time subsequent to this the 
lady and her adorer were manic cl I he knight th» a laid claim to the love 
of the young bride, who rosiritod the (hum niaintainmg tliat she had not 
lost the love of him who had become her husband ’ 

In the judgment passed on tins question, anil vhich iv sud to hav been 
pronounced by Lleanor of Aquitune, subsequently the wife of llemr^ II 
of Lngland, reference IS mach to apievious judgment, whioli is here con 
fiidertd as a precedent having ioue of law It sa\s ‘ Wo venture not to 
contradict the doercc* ot the CoLiutcss of ( liamp vguc, who bv a 
judgment, has pronounce d that true, love cannot exist xtwe u t jr<<rne 
couple Wt therefore approve thit the lidy in question be tow the lo\ 
which she has promised ’ 

^Question A ladv lud nnp )sed upon hi i jover the stnei condil th t 
lu was never to praise hti in pulhe One diylu loinul 1 nscif in a 
society of Jaclu s and knurhts who spoke slightingl> of tli Uauty whom 
he had devoted hiinstll At fir^t he iciiainc,d liom uiswcrng but at 
loiigfh h( (ouii no longer it sist the dism ♦o itvingc the honoui and to 
debud llic jcputitioii of the ol feet of his love Hit latti r pictinds that 
he has 1 st her good grace , bteausc ho lias violated the condition 
imposed upon him 

hbc commands of the lady weie too sevtie, tlic condition 
imposed ww illuit no one can justly lepioicb a l(»\er foi vieiduig to the 
necessity of lepelling the aceu^^ations h veiled against Uis lad> 

* QiM^tion The lovei ol a ladj hal hten abneiit toi a vorj long time on 
an expedition beyond the seas bin dil not flitter heisdt that he would 
soon return, and indeed his ictuin V'vas genf lally dCspane d oi bho there 
fore sought to gam a new lover A secretary of the absc nt kmght oppose d 
tins step, and ac cubed the lfia> of being unfaithhd I ho defence ot the 
lady was pleaded as folio ~ ‘ \f aecoidmg to the hews of love, a woman 
who lias lost her lovci by death may aftci t »o jears enter into n$w 
ongagementa, it ib still more i eason iblc that she should bo at liborlj after 
many ;;^ears of separatjor to replace n absent lover, who, neither bj letter 
nor message, lias consoled noi rejoiced lus hid^, paiticularly when oppor 
tiMHtics were bo frequent and bO ca'-) ” 

Tins affair, we are told, ga>e use to long debates, and was ultimately 
20 
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to tho oomii Held bjr tiio (hn^m ^ 

ifdio itttiNliJd foilowiM t ^ 

^ A h4y the di^it to »<mottnce her l(>v^r uai^r pt0fm^ ^ h^ 
tmitmsted »h$moef tmles^ ehe be in possessiion of oertein ]|j»3foole Wtofc he 
im violated hbi Mth end foxigotten Ms duties ; bet the ebeenoe of ;a lover 
from neeeesjty, or from en honourable' motive, ie not a legitimate reaeom 
KothMg ought to be more gratifyuig to the feelings of a lady thah to 
leajm &om amr that her lover is acquiring glory, end is considered in fhe 
aaaetbbries of great men. The ciroum^itance of hm Jiaving sent nai^ier 
mossagenor letter may be accoimtod for 1>y extreme pntdence; he mar 
not have liked to confide his secret to a stranger, or he may have feared 
that, if ho sent letters without initiating tho bearer into hie ee^Tet, the 
mysteries of love might be revealed, eitlicr through ii\ant of Mth in the 
bearer, or by the occurrence of his death on the \o\ag<i.’ 

* Qiie^lon* A knight sought in love a lady, "who, however, porsistod in 
rejecting him. He sent some polite presents, which the lady accepted 
readily, and wdth much good grace, but nevertheless in noway changed 
her (omluct towards the knight, who complained of lu^mg l>een doeeived, 
as the lady had raised fiiNe hopes by accepting of luh presents. 

^ xfiidf/m* tii. A woman must either .efnsc the prest nts which are offered 
her m token of lovi, or she must icward the giver; if not, she must 
patiently submit to being pla(’f il on a level \^ith venal lourtesans. 

ufO)i, \ lovtr hiumg already entered into one honourable juagage- 
nunt, sought th love of a lad), as if be hail not previviusly pledged hie 
failb t(» nnoticu*. lie was avi e})ted , but tired of the happmcf^s he enjo’yed, 
he ittunu'd to his fust 'o\e, and j>uked a quoiTol wuth tho second. IJow 
ib he i » hf' punislud ? 

^fitfhiwonf This hud man miisit he depri cd of the favour of both 
ladieh, no liouourilne woman ( ui hercattcr at cord to him her love. 

*iiu^hon, A ti ubadour hruing loved a )Oung lady btill in her child* 
hnol, ub soon aj bho aUainod a nioie ndvaDC»‘d age declared his love, 
and rc(< ned ficuu her the promibo of a kiss when he should come to feet* 
her. Ktvtuthelcss she bubseqiKntly refused to fulfil her promise, on 
pretcuc (* that when she made it she was not of an age to uudei’Stand its 
eonsequcncp. 

^Judgjhnvt* The trotebadour sliall be at IJjcrty to take the kiss, hut 
upon condition that he immediately lostoie it.’ 

In spite of tbo learned evidence ot Maitrc Andre, and the earnest endea- 
vours of M. Keynouard, and many other waters of distinguibhed talent and 
profound erudition, it is, however, htlllmorc than doubtful whether serious 
nibunalfe, invested with the functions and authority, and prooeoding 
according to the forms attributed to the cowr« d'amourf e\(ir did exist. ^ 
5\d the numerous tensons turning upon cpiestions of lovo, incontcbtahly 
prove that fecch debates were one of the u vtnirite pastimes of the period, 
and render it piobaWe, that la<lies may feometimes, in social meetings, have 

* l*roft’H8or Diet? of Bonn, whose ntithonty in matters relative to the hiHtory and 

literal mo of tho nmldlo affes is not feceond twn to that of Roj notiati!, ha^^ wntUm 
fl small work upon the subjeot of the faat'9 in refutation of the tinoory Of 

Xievnonard ana others, who maintain tlieir existence. 
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^ V I 

^tm^ thmrnilv^into a ktiidi of oomt, mi sM ia 
cm Mtiious m&fi of tibe Idni allu^le^ to*' 

Anothet ins^tudloci of the times, tlm edstsace of ivMb km nW^ bmot 
is^ubtedf wm the d'Amowty m Itesij $ooietie», inM^h liel4 thdr 
festive assmUies on oc*rtam in the }^ear, to giv^ jtnigmmt on the 
Various eomj^ositkms of aa crotb nature, sent in or presmsitdi by the 
author in person, and to au^ard priees to such as should deemed Worthy 
of the honour. Tliese assemblies^whidh onginated m the north ^ 
Prance, -where tho supposed oours d'ammar have never, even in timoty, 
ham locsated— generally took place on ^ Valentine's Day: the person 
presided was called Prince of tho Puys, and a crown was placed on the 
brow of the successful competitor, -who received the prize, and Who ad^tod 
the title of king, which was ever after attached to Hb nanae- These j»w^a 
were most common in the noith of France and in Flanders; 
UiiKl those of Amiens, Arras, and Valenciennes stood highest in repute^ 
T^^ere is still extant a partial collection of the poems to winch prkes 
were awarded in these poetic assemblies, gathered by the Flemish 
trouvere, Jean Bertaut, towards the dose of the thirteenth century, and 
classed by liim under six heads. The first comprises poems, which ho 
denominates Grants Chants, among which are several religious poems; 
the second Eistampm^ seemingly poems descriptive of some event or 
locality ; the third comprises the Jeux Partis^ or TetmnB, as they were 
called among the Provencals ; the fourth, pastorals ; the fifth, ballads ; 
and the sixth a class of poems emphatically denominated Soties ChantKvns 
omiin Amour (Foolish Songs against Love.) The origin of tho fttys 
d" amour is unknown: hy bOine writiis it is atliibuted to the spirit of 
association, whiih always < haractcrised tho northern provinces of France 
and the neighbouring populations of l'*]audf'rs ; others believe' that these 
poetic entertainments may ha\e originated in similar ni'i^titutions known 
to have existed among the Celts, and winch contmued in full vigoer among 
those of Wales as late as the fifteenth centnry. 

As ‘ the Foolish fciongy agamst Love’ imply, not all troubadours or 
trou^J'res bent their knee before the altars of tho ^ dku-rai' as one of 
his worshippers has denommatod him. Theie were of course among these 
poets, as amont> every other class of men, individuals, whose minds, made 
of a coarser stufi’, treated love and every other subject which they handled 
in a grosser and more unworthy manner, and who, in spite of the chivalrous 
devotion to the fetir sex, considered so c^sscntial a quality in every man of 
polite education, ventured to make the latter also objects of thehr biting 
satires. As an example, we quote a tui*van, tho composition of a irouba- 
doiur, known only under the name of the ‘ Monk of Montaudon,’ who lived 
durb^ tho latter part of the twelfth century, and whoso history likewise 
affords a curious insight into the xnanners of the times. ThotSgh his name 
has not been recorded, he is known to liavc descended from a noble itoily 
of Auvergne, to have entered holy orders from choice, and to have been 
first a monk in the conv cut of Ch*iac‘, and afterwards prior of the abbey of 
Montaudon. Here he occupied himself much with poetry; and his satirical 
jBOngs, in which he freely expressed his opinions upon all the events and 
occurrences in the neighbourhood, soon in so great a attracted 
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the itotioe ^ iim te^lbie 04 km» i#i% k 
permifideid hmx to leftve the mreiit e&d bt^dm a ^lol df thu^ lN3i«i4 mr> 
iheu ee 0 xiioed the ibhajpaota of on itiaore^t poe^ tbe 

ei modlc 4iid the title of prior^ and xoaild a «ich iau?^of we^ 
goodly whloh he baetov'ed upon the coarosxL Ailber Imvieg Ml theb 
of life for loxtie tiioo, he preeejated himself More the ebbot^ hie 
mpoHor, mi ropreBeatiag to him the improvemeote he had made M Iho 
prioiy, asked hie permiBsioo to repair to the eoiir* of Aragon, and to plaoe 
liitne^ under the oommand of the ICmg Alfonso^ The prajer ms gtmteit^ 
md the monk introdaoed himself to the kbg, and ms by him ordered to 
eat meat, to make love, and to amg and write poetry.* The iove^song# Of 
iho fpiat, i^wever, always retained a certain fiavour of the adhedaatio 
training which ho had imdorgone in the cloister. His eatinoal pomns, m 
the contrarj’', were noted for their humorous boldness and unsparing wit# 
whk^ Aequently degenerated into cynkibm. To ihis class of hm ooh^oai^ 
tiona l>0iQngs the tenson above alluded to, in which the monks appear beibre 
the Divinity to au im women oi having Ukeu pubsession of the art of 
jiainling invented by the monks, and of having, % the biightness of the 
paint applied to their clieek^^, thrown into the shade the votive paintings m 
tlm walls of the chapels. The w omen, in rejoinder, lontimd that thoj^ were 
acqoainUd with the ait of painting befoic the jnvtnUon of votive pamtinga 
by the monks, and one of tlieir number observes, that she cannot see 
that the monks are any the worse for her sex being able, in i^te of 
scoffers, to cover over with paint the wrinkles under Iheir eyes. Here the 
Suprotne Judge interferes, and proposes to tlie monks to allow those women 
who arc not abo*ve tw(nty tlurt> yeais to paint in ; but the monks demur, 
and Uiil not allow more than ten ^ tars. At length, however, bi Teter and 
St Lawrence succeed in bringing matters to a conclusion by mducing the 
parties to split the difference, and lilteen years is fixed as the longest 
term; but, says the poet, the contract was soon broken by the women: 
fliey Uy on more red and white tlian was ever used for a motive pointing, 
and have in consequence raised the price of saffron and other dye-sintl^ ; 
he thinks three hundred pots would Iiardiy suffice to rontmn all their 
diffeient cosmetics. 

Tliat the ladies were not quite guiltless of the offences here imputed 
to them, we may infer from the poems of other troal»adouri& also,, 
which, though less caustic in their tone, nevertheless do battle against the 
rouge-pot. 

In general we are not left to glean a knowledge of the times and of the 
principles u hich i uled society from casual allusions to them in its poetical 
monuments. There are. on the contrary, among tlie works of trouverea and 
troubadours, compositions which, taking the form of didactic poems, give 
the most exphut information on various subjects. Thus the troubadour 
Arnaut de hlarsmis makes us acquainted with the qualities essential in a 
cavalier who would please the fair sex. 

At the opening of tJie poem the troubadour, a lord of high wpute# 
represents lumsolf and his oompanions as upon the pomt of issuing 6xm 
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% 0»j0y ^ mm^g'M «ptati: * It w» ja aw|ife»g h. tto fe^nitig 

0tt0»ik of O<abof>0f> I had 0»4tod twt> ^ n tm two 

imd to a t}ik4 i givofi h mitom* lAy hls» aM my gvovlmnds 

#itli iJEio, md w« wei^e wlUmmmA <j«iV«3S0i» we 

ww!re-4o eiijoy pleasure of ^a bout with a fakon wlikte I had aelecited 
^lii^reaaly for the purpose, when we were unexpectedly eniaSued by the 
iu;i:i\4 m a oavalierwho had the look of a penitent’ Hejre the author 
giToa a dewsription of the stranger kni^t, whom lie repreaeerte ad poesosemg 
all those perfections whidi were then considered to cimistitute W beauty 
of a Wtt, and tlien continues * The handsome but melancholy (M^tdier 
approached slouly, with his head bent down, as if lie were oveicomo with 
ifotigue, saluted no one, and, without uttering a word, took my horse by the 
bridle, and drew me aside. Suffering uras depicted m Im ffice, and without 
delay he made me acquainted with its cause. For the love of (Jod, have 
compassion on me, ray lord,” said he. I come to you, knowing you to be 
the knight of all others best able to give counsel in matters of love, I 
come irom a country verj^ far from this solely to learn from you what is 
to become of me, and what I am to do. I love a lady as perfect in good- 
ness as fche is in beauty; but however much I endeavour to please her, I 
cannot succeed. I am obliged to confess it ; I wish to love, but I know not 
how to behave. Tell it me then, lie my master, you who are so able a 
man, How must 1 behave in order that she may not always say no to 
what i ask, and that slic may at last deign to love me ?” 

‘At these words I sent back all my attendants, to whom I gave orders to 
return homo with the dogs, to shut up my falcons and my vulturo, and to take 
great care of them until the next morning, when I would resume tlie sport. 
Then, being left alone with my new guest, I took him by the liand (literally, 
by the glove), 1 begged him to gi'^c me time until the next raoniing to 
speak of his affairs, and to reflect upon wluit 1 had to say to him; and 
having asked him to condes( end to tell me of what lineage he was, al^ that 
I Icatned of his family and his sintiraents inspired mo with a htill greater 
Snteresl in him j^erHonally. Having Cnterofl my room together, and being 
still alonsj sat do>Mi to play at chess and at draughts, and to sing songs, 
and to tell taloh until sunset, when they came to apprise us that supper 
was on the taMe We went into the great hall, where several persons 
were already assembled ’ the repa^ ovei, we went to bed, for the stranger 
kfiiglUb being fatigued, stood much in need of ’’cst. At daybreak we rose, 
we attended mass, and thence W'e went to bn^akfast, for Bibcatix, my 
had had it served up. When wc had done eating 1 rose, and 
leaving all the company in the hall, 1 walked down the steps with the 
unhappy young man, whom T led into my orchai‘d, and wdiom I seated 
opposite to me under the shade of a laurel bosh. Then 1 <ommettced by 
tilling him that 1 would speak to him neither of riches nor of understanding, 
m means calculated to give succiss m love, and that I reduced the montial 
nualiflcatlons to being lively and good-humourod, polite and enterprising. 
Knt, I continued, before I began to love, I would first of all leam to know 
thi$^ libtoj'y of all the Ci lebrated gallants who had made the most nuinerotis 
Conqucst% who had felt and inspired the most violent passions. Happily, 
J have leatned to know them from a master very learned in love, and I 
will repeat to you all that I heard from him.’ Then follows a long list of 



TBOUBADOtnSIt 

the herpes of Ipve-HStuich who con^tn^ Bite} ik%p im 

the first tp hsWp^tiee the fhahioo of wcsarfejf fjotr rouofl the of dosfcs, 

as also mtdlm romd the waist, and burws to the spurs^ and jbr hath)^ 
invented tasaelB. After having heard the adventures pf thesp aad mmvy 
other heroea, the amorous knight is enjoined to pay great attention to Ids 
drees. The master recommends fine and white linen, rohes of a p^tipot 
lengtli and of the same colour a^ the mantle, and whidh should be snIBS* 
oiently wide, so as not to leave the chest bare, whidi would be contrary to 
the rules of propriety. Thence he passeis on to the attention to be paid to 
the cleanliness of tlie body. The head is to be well and frequently washed, 
and the hair to be shortened a little, tor it ought not to be too long, nor 
either the beard or mustaohio, it being less offensive to wear all three too 
short than too long, a proper medium being the most advisable. As the 
eyes are the interpreters ofthe sentiments of the lover, and the hands are 
the ministers of the unceasing services which his love inspires, these ought 
to be kept cleaner than any other part of the b(*dy. These Imons are 
followed by instructions as to the precautions to be oiiservcd in the choice 
of esquires to seive the knight who is in love. He mi at least liaVe two 
that aro courteous, civil, nnd ^ welhsj»okeii,’ so as to bo able to give a 
favourable opinion of the master, of whoaC messages tiuy aro the bearer* 
Then follow iustruotious relative to the management of a household, to the 
manner of receiving and doing honour to one’s guests, of entertaining them, 
of making them comfortable, of forestalling all their wants, of providing 
‘ good cheer’ for thorn, and of serving them well at table, without eVerliegm- 
ning with one's self, which would b< a gi^eat want of civility, ilefore you 
bit down to table,’ he says, ‘ h‘t the servants be well instructed as to wJiai 
they have* to do, so that they be pot obliged to come and interrupt you, 
and wliispcr in your eai, which gives a look of a mean and sordid house- 
keeping. Let all the provisions be distributed m the morning to the knights 
and esquires, and let nothing be wantmg that may be v ished fpr, if you ba 
anxious to preserve the reputation of an honourabie lov*ei, who never does 
anything but wliat is proper. 

you visit the courts of princes, do your utmost to distinguish yourself 
by your magnificence. Keep open house : do not have doorkeepers who 
drive away with hard blows esqunes, page**, beggar b, and jongleurs ; bot 
let all these abound in >our house. Take good care nut to be the lirbt to 
arrive at c ourt, Icav e it the List, and pay faithfully and libeiully for every- 
thing you have taken on credit Should you, liowcv ei, be in want of money, 
and not disinclined to plav, play at tho great games which are noble 
games, and not at those games of hazard, which arc only suited for ava- 
ricioub and interested persons. Whoever takes dice in his hand, or throws 
them, degrades himself. Tlay, therefore, at the great games ; and however 
much you lose, be never angeied: do not move about like a man greatly 
agitated: do not wring your liands like one distracted. ^^Tuvtever you 
hear said about you, let not your countonance shew any traces of emotion, 
for this would at once lower you in point of gallantry.’ The lordly 
troubadour then proceeds to lay down lulcr. for the propei equipment ^ 
the knight who wishes to please the ladies, for the caiianson of lus hOTso^ 

* Supposed to mean ohesa and draugliti 
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filial tka aimibar of kia aititia/ae, for lOoxtdoct m 'vrhere <»f opnrfio 

the iatieepidilby is ^sseiitkl; «i3ul this JUirl C£oite#sM of the 

ai^jyiWe ages oii<k a t>ol4 tM^rootmt of Hie l^mt^aquefits 

h0,im tliis iipi hoi^vor^ ^th a prajsr Ite he my not be 

oohsidere4 kdisoreet, as he has only mentioned the namei of those ladies 
i9ho had partieiilarly iirlshed that the favoturs they had bestoised upon him 
should he publidy proclaimed. ^ 

If the idoture bo deemed not sufficiently complete, wo may ton to 
aaotitor Gf these old romance compositions, entitled * Lay of tlie Bachelor 
of Atos.’ Hero we learn that the aspirant, as soon as he is admitted into 
the most noble oider of knighthood, must prove himself ierni 

overy -vice and frailty, and must unite in Im pcarson every virttie, every 
perfection, and above all things, he must honour the ladies. He must he 
gay, circumspect, brave, loyal, courteous, gonfl#humblo, and discreet, and 
watchful in every 'a'lay not to siUly his purity, and ‘ to be as neat within as 
wittioRt.' Devotiug lumself in every way to honour the now dignity which 
he has acquired, he must foUow the profession of arms without sparing 
either his life or his fortune, and in the first tournament which occurs, ho 
must strain every nerve to cany oS the prize. Tf ho bo victor in the first 
tournament, he acquires a new grade, and U thenceforward s^led Bachelor 
of Arms, and his exploits are bruited for and near by troubadours, knights, 
and ladies. If the baoliolor wi<»h * to plume himself with plumes of high 
prowess,’ he must seek combats, and fly idleness and avcuice, which aro 
incompatible with tliis noble quality; ho niUht eschew that false glory 
which is not based upon numerous miUtaiy’^ exploits. He only is a bachelor 
of arms, who, having seized his shield, and placed himself in thei*ankfi, 
impatiently awaits the conuDcncoment of the (ombat, in wliieh his valoiu*, 
his intrepidity, his skill, and Jiis courtesy, must shine forth like bright 
stars. But it is not enough that he should l)e victor in the tourna- 
ment — on returning tc^ his lastle lie must prove himself as polito and as 
generous in his homo as he has been brave and intrepid in combat If he 
be a rich and mighty baron, ho must hhare hh riches with otlier knights 
less fortunate than himself, and lot him no^ forget to empty Ids coffers and 
difitributo his old clothes to the minstrels ; * for such is the profession of 
arms — groat noise abroad and much joy ivt home.* The kmght may be 
handsome and biave — ^if lu* join not generosity to valour, he will never be 
honoured with f he glorious title of fyneudhomme. 

This, says the troubadour, is the royal route whi(*h I will indicate to 
the bachelor who aspires to that distinguished appeilktion It is not the 
Jtoad of rapine, nor of greediness, not of indolence — it is one which leads 
Ihmi vigour to firmness, from firmnebS to boldness, from boldness to 
prowefiB, and from prowess to courtesy : it is thus the bachelor must pro- 
ceed, and thence at last to latgcsse (Ubcrality.) When, after having spent 
hk youth in the profession of arms, he sees his hair turn gray, it Is tbne 
that this turn in Mb age should cause a change in Ms mind. Let him, then, 
reiam to Cbd all that he owes him ; let him repair the follies of Ms youth, 
in order to merit the noble appellation oi pirndficmm; but 1 recommend him 
beside^ if he desire to acquire this title of a perfect knight, to abandon the 
tournaments, to take the cross, to wend Ms way to the countries beyond the 
seas, there to give the last proofs of his valour in the service of God. It 
2a 
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would be wrong x^o< 4e lor Him M smSi eusi 
therefore the m sfngle etabat or |tttre^ ^srli& hjir trenhhaei 

sword t!he eaemieis of 3o«a» Chriat : at to to® only o«n he ebtith the 
supreme title of AU are prmMomm who do weft. 

iottother pieoe of Frote»oal poetry iutroduoes tto to the wrhJer, tWI^ord 
Amauieu dee B&c^, a troul^dour who Ihed about the year ISOO^ m seaM 
one winter evening after dinner by a bkaing fire in hia hall, car^Mi 
rushes, and surrounded by his esquires, with whvm ho i« convming m 
amis and love ; * for every one in his household, down to the tneaneat 
vaiiet, busied Mmself with love.’ (Our readers must remember that in 
those days love was not only a sentiment but a serri6e, subject to rules 
generally received as obligatory.) One of his young attendants/ of more 
amorous disposition than the rest, draws nigh to ask from his master, 
known to be the lord of all others best versed in these matt^vs, instruction 
on the subject of love. Ilavbig inter* hanged with the page some preft- 
minary eomplimeni'' and advice, the knight enters upon the subject 
demanded, and firaf of all enlbroes upon his auditors tlm importance of 
listening attentively to what is said, and of endeavouring to retain it, so 
that they may not be like those persons, who no sooner leave a house than 
they have forgotten all the biles the) there heard I'er ited, and all the dover 
things which liave been said. Ho further advises thorn to fly l^ad com** 
l)any, and to be neithci slandcreis nm si oiTPers, nor yet d waivers, liars, and 
traitors. Ho’ recommends them, if they would please the ladies, and make! 
themselves beloved by thorn, to prose thcmsilves frank, generous, and 
brave, and to speak gi*a(iously and polite i) . lie then in«tmcti> thorn ki> to 
how they ought to dles^ in accordance with their uu’anB. If they cannoft 
have apovrpomf of good cloth, i1k'> must give additional attention to the 
cut. so that it be made suitable to the figure , *it aH events, tlitir boots must 
always b » in propei order, and their hair well attended to, and they must 
diKlingui'^h themselveb by the luatnef'*^ ot their ginUes, of their purse, and 
of then dagger. Clothes torn and worn out are rceommendeti in pre- 
ference to such as are rii>ped lu the seams ; because, he says, the latter 
denotes untidiness, Wliich is a vi<c, the former only mdicates poverty^ 
which liAS never been considered sin h. His Instructions relative to loro 
enjoin fidelity, loyally, punciualil} m attcnclmg to all tlie tables and wishes 
of the beloved object, and care to please those v>iom *.heloveia, in order 
that they may B})cak well of the suitor. PraioO, he adds, mote than any- 
thing dbc kindles love. It cannot be doubted that the heart of a cavifier 
often gives itself to a lady whom he has never seen, but whowi good and 
amiable qm Eties he has lieaid lauded ; in like manner love takes birth iu 
the heart ot ladies, for which reason an esquire or a knight cannot acquire 
too many virtues, in order that his fame may reach the ears of the lady of 
Ilk love. The young aspirant is tlieu enjoined, when once he lias gained 
the good graces of the lady, to practise discretion more than any pthcir 
vbiue, under penalty of forfeiting not only her favour, but the esteem of 
^ other ladies. If by any unlucky Oliancc he shotild feel jealousy arising 
in Ilia heart, and the lady, though her conduct give loo much cause tor 
suspicion, should nevertheless assure him tiiat there is not the sfighteot 
shade of probability in what he has seen with his own eyes, he is advised^ 
to reply : ^ Yes, madam, I tomly beUeve that you are ri^t, fmd I am 



wrott^ ^ I tnust lave tws^a dimming, ^ l(ltv© been d^prkei of mf imm' 
Bjr tUti blind comyUooxxoy be wIU her In ndditw te tbe 

virtues already ue.m©d, courage and afcili in combat are of coutse tuentiomiet 
©4 of essential itnijmtance. 

However great tbe influence of the troubadours over Ibeir contemporaries, 
it requires but little knowledge of human nature to ms&e us feel a^isured 
thj»t the lessons of self - denying virtue winch tliey iiiculcalied were less 
attmriled to thaw those more in coasoiiance with the tastes and tendencies 
of tWr hearers. Indeed, though history attests, as we have seeh^ the 
betwfisficial effects of those institutions which their compositions contributed 
»0 greatly to develop, on the other side it bears still more striking evideUbe 
of the extent of fully to which many of the qualities commended by them 
were carried. At the follies committed in the name of love we have 
already glanced; but valour and magnificeuce had also their fanatics- 
Kot content with the rei)utation to ])e obtained by military exploits per- 
formed in battle for their country^ or for some other cause which they had 
espoused, occtisions to measure their strength and skill with antagonists of 
high repute — but to wliom they stood in no kind of inimical relation-— wore 
eagerly sought l)y knigbtvS ol’ all degrees ; and even kings and ruling princes 
would expo&e their lives in such ahnless combats, and sometimes even 
disdain to avail themselves of the means of defence sanctioned by the 
customs of the times. rA<*eflsivc magnifii'enee was a prevalent fiwilt, 
particularly among the great peisonagos of the period, wliose munificence 
very frequently originated in vanity and ambition, and as often degenerated 
into insensate prodigality. Kings gave away whole provinces; mighty 
barons held open-house, and placed a lidmot above their gateways, as an 
invitation to tho.’.e who iiassed by to com(‘ in and parmkc of their hospi- 
tality ; and the kniglits vvhu served them in their turn gave away their 
last penny to the first jongleur who jjreseiited himself. A remarkable 
instance ef the mcaiiingle&^ prodigality of the times is related by the monk 
GeoflVoi of Vigeoib.* Henry II. (>f Hnglaud wishing in 1170 to celebrate by 
a magnificen*^ toarnament the reconciliation between the Count of Toulouse 
and the king of Aragon, who had been at war, named Beaucaire — a town 
distinguished by the sjdendid entertainments which the barons and knights 
of Provence gav<‘ there every year, and which i«- still renowned for its gi'eat 
anniuil fair— as the place of assembly. Neithei the king of England nor tho 
king of Aragon made their appearance on the occasion, but a great number 
of baroim and nobles assembled, and, as was their wont, vied with each other 
in magnificence. Among other things it is mentioned that Count Kaymond 
of ''Poulouie presented to the Ikmm ilaimoiid d’Agout l()0,000 gold or 
silver piccei', which the latter immediately distributed among 10,000 
knights : Bertrand Kaim]>aut, another nobleman there present, ordered a 
piece of ground in the '» Icinity to be ploughed up, and sowed in it 30,000 
sols in copper farthings .* Guillaume de ]^L8^teJ, wliose retinue consisted of 
300 knights, ordered all the viands prepared for them in his kitchen to be 
oodked over the flames of waxen candles: the Countess of Urgel sent a 
coronet of the value of 40,000 sols to be presented to Guil^ume Mita, who, 
It was expected, would be proclaimed king of tho minstrels : and finally, 
liaimoud de Veruouft had thirty fine horse brought forward ami burned 
23 4 
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But though we have hithetto «eeii the trotthfedours in their i&vity only, 
th«^ were not wanting among them noble cherat^ters and earnest mme 
who, scjorowing oter 3>o cOOTption of the times, at^oked with l^iudees 
honesty and imspa^g severity the depravity, cupidity, and selfiilm^fia 
which, then as now^ and as at every other period of history, more or iess 
disgraced the various classes of society, llie poems consecrated to the 
ch^tsement of vice in all its forms wei*o called and are very 

numenofUB, In some the grovelling ■vices of the citiaens are attacked, in 
others the more brilliant but not less reprehensible faults of the notto ; 
and even the clergy and the monka, the servants of proud Komo, iVho for 
the second time had assumed the duminion of the world, wore not spared 
by these undinebing spirits, whose poetiy lepreseuts the liberty of the 
press of the middle ages. 

The object of the political Sirventes was chiefly to chastlso the pro* 
motel’s of the civu disiords, which frequently distracts d soo«*ty , to blanie 
the unjust or impolitic arts of the tempoial rulcjs, as also of the opurt of 
Home , and to criticise the undertakings of the great and wealthy barops — 
in a word, to repress everything that ( ouid tend to di«-tuih public order and 
tranquillity. But among this claos of poems there an aho many warlike 
songs, in which the troubadours, I ly mg aside their tluracter otp^ice 
makers, mid mmgling insults with e\hoi tat ions, endeavour to revive 
national and personal animosiiits *wid to lekindlc long and bloody feuds. 
Sometimes, also, adopting the supposed intoiests of religion, tlioy upbraid 
their contemporaries with want qi . cal, and call upon tlum to tidce up the 
cross for the delivcianoe of Bion, and paint in glowing colours the pleasmes 
of carnage and vi^'tory 

Among the poets <listinguish( d for compositions of this description, is 
one in whom we learn to know tlie troubadours imd< r a vciv diflercnt 
character from that in which tiu y have lulhoito appeau d to us. Bertiand 
de Born, a baron of I’crigord, the friend of tho rebellious sous of Henry 
ir. of England, and one of the most mipctuons and violent of Prenoh 
noblemen, was of an unstable and tmUc ions chspositii n^ and lirought to his 
poetical compositions the sumo temeiity, impetuosity and icckless pasBiom 
which characterised his ac lions, and to these qualities is owing the place 
ashigned to him in tlie laiiks of the most distiugulshcd waiuom aud the 
first poets of the twelfth centurj While hia veiscs were otcjtiug the 
worst pas ions of the courts of TiaiKe, England, and Bpam, sowing the 
svetda of discord among the kings, and enJUng forth hatred and mutual 
distrust among thoir vassals, his anus weie turned against his ncighboui?, 
lus waniors were sacking tlioir castles and devastating their lands During 
the frequent tends in wdi’uli hisviolcuee aud his intrigues iinolvcd him, 
his poetical talent did him as good btivii'c as his intrepid \aloiU, for las 
insolent sirventes, which bear the impro’ss of his inficviblc charaiter as 
well as of his turbulent passions, provoked and humiliated his enemies, 
while they inspired new courage into hi£ soldiers and allies. Bertrand wa^ 
a bad brother, a rebellious subject, and a dangerons friend, for wldc't^ 
reason the stem justice of Dante lias assigned to him a pla^e in the 
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olaka to tlie title of ^ slsdigor of love/ ik>r the atom xoiuso of Bieirtraixd^ trbiidi 
i^T^od in oanM%e, aonsaethnos unlwt k tbe smioe of lovo. 

Amoiag the wtitiifi of moral none bold a bigger oltivitaotor iktn 

Feiro Cardinal, v^o was bom at the oomnaeneemeitt of the tbhteeadith 
century, and is by some of bis biographers said to have atkked the ago 
of one kondred years. Of noble, but not diatingnished parentage, he was 
destined for Ibo church, but as he grew im, the attractions cf the world 
lured him away from his native place, lie devoted himself entirely to 
poetry, and, accompanied by a jonglenT who sang his poems, he iwmdered 
from court to court, and gained many a noble protector. < Feire Cardinal,^ 
says Dior-, ^deserves the name of master of the moral sirvente, for which 
he did as much as Bertrand do Born did for the political slrvcnte- The 
aeal and frankness with wliioh he attacks the depraved morals of tilis times, 
the originaiity of his manner, and the energy of liis expressions, deserve 
the hi^eiit praise; but his dosciiptions are faulty, in as &r as they are too 
gijtie^ in their character, so tluit from a historical point of view they are 
but of little ffliportonce.’ 

The allusions in the works of i^cir© Cardinal are, however, sufficiently 
intelligible to make us understand that, during the religions wars which 
devastated the countries of the J,.angue d’C >o, liis voi( c, as well as that of 
his brother troubadours in general, was raised in defence of the persecuted 
Albigenses, and in reproval of the persecutors, whether mail-clad warriorB 
or cowled monks But neitlier poetical anathemas nor warlike courage 
could stay the whirlwind winch swept away with the iudepemdem e of the 
aouth of (raui that branch of the romancc-tongae which was the bearer of 
its intellectual life. 

Until the commencement of the tliirtoenth century, the southern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, bearing severally iJie names of IVovence, Danidiind, 
Septimania, GasoonJ , aud Aquitania, and even the Spanish provinces of 
Oatsdonia and Aragon, tliongli living under separate governments, eon- 
sidored thomj»clvcft as forming tocr^ther one cr>untry, and the inhabitants of 
aU were mdi&( mniimtely designated as IVoxenyals, and seemed destined 
ullitnately to form one great and in(](‘pendt*nt nation, distinct from the 
provinoes of the north of Gaul, which were hltewiae undergoing a slow 
process of fiision, and among which a uuit}'^ of language in like mannei 
existed. In the twelfth century the soulli —where the 'J'outonk’ clement 
had never assumed the same degree oi a^^* endancy as in i he nortli, and 
where the traces of Roman and Grcv’k tmlisation had never been com- 
plelely effaced— possessed a decided advantage over lUe hitter, still smiik in 
oompamtive barbarihm. In these provinces, as in all the couutrieB where 
tho Roman lawns had not been entirely 8U])erscded, fcudaliwm never took 
deep root l^argc citic^, governed according to the ancient municipal laws 
of Kome, and whoeo i itizens in wealth and enlightenment, Mid even in 
chivalrous attainments, ^M*rl with the feudal kaiights and barons, dotted 
the cowiitry in all directions, and spread industry and wellbeing around 
them, aiAd in several coses seemed bent upon erecting themselves into 
independiMit republma. Their riches and their civilisation, their democratic 
tendeHcm^tibeir chivalrous mazmom and splendid festivities^ thoir poetical 
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particularly by tUc k*«gg of France, irbo, tougb their teeiiiw «s yet 
couiprlaed but a tmidl estent of iemtory^iti ntasy oases ‘bx eusfass^d 
by those of their «%hty vaiNsals-- had nevertbelesa formed the acuibltfoiitti 
project of uittitiwg under their sceptre all the proviaoes of Gat^, ahl of 
fonuiug out of m agglomeration of feudal principalities mie ppweik’ui aUd 
independent monarchy* 

To the qualities which di®tinguishod the Frovon^al mind jfrom tot of 
the surroundiiig countries, and indeed from that of the greater part of 
Christendom at the time— which was swayed more arbitt^y aim mom 
eilEfectuaHy by the spiritual sceptre of Uome than was ever the andieat' 
world by its matcrkl power~-was added a decided dislike of the spiritual 
smd intellectual yoke of the churcli, a eecret rebelling against it, and a 
profound contempt for many of the papal doctrines. The gwrth of this 
spirit was no doubt owing to the influence of a religious sect (known by 
the name of the Albigcnaes, derived from tho local it jt- in which they flrst 
appeared), wiucU had extensive ramifleations through to country, whose 
opinions were emt)raced by almost aU the inliabilaidp of to cities, aM 
wliich 'was protected by princes and nobles, though the pure and atirffccm 
morals of the scctai'iana formed a glaring contrast to the brilliant cQmi|)+ion 
of their courts and casiles. Protesting against the abuses erf tot power 
which the Christian church had acquired by its services in to cstts^. of 
humanity and civilisation, but which it was now coinmeneiug to Wield for 
to benefit of the popedom and tho priesthood alouo, the doctrines of tlie 
Albigensea boro a great affinity tq, i hose which were pennanently estabKshed 
by tlie Ueformation of the si3>tiHnth tentury, but for which the world in the 
thirleemh century was not yet ripe. The ‘ heretics,' however, leavened tho 
populations among which toy lived, and liberty of conscience and of speech 
reigned throughout the Troveni;al countries, iind went hand m hand with 
the lo\T of independence. This state of things equally endangered th,6 
power oi Kome, whiolg under Fnuooent TIL, had reached its culminating 
})oint, and the ultimate objects of tht kings of France. The destruction of 
tho independence, spiritual ami natioiml, of the fair pro\h>ces irf tho south, 
was therefore determined upon, A emsade was prcaclied against the 
Alhigecibe^ , a Century of devastation and bloodshed, of religious persocu- 
tions, of treachery, poisonings, and (utto da /<%, and of crimes of every 
description, passed over the territofies of the Langue d'Oo, al tho expiration 
of which ts‘rm e\eu the language itself hod almost ceased to exist, and tho 
voice of iitt poets had been drowned in Idood and Provence had 

become a dependency of the crown of lYance ; the number of its iniiabi- 
ttints, thinned by the ravages of the religious wars, was filli-d up by 
(‘oloniats from the north, who followed in the wake of the Crusadeia, and 
whose harsher, but more manly and vigorous tones eventually superseded 
the soft accents of tho south. ITic defeat and extinction of the Languo d’Oc 
was to triumph of the Langue d’Oi, which, spreading its domiition wKh 
tho conquasts and acquisitions of the kings of Fran(*c, and following to 
destinies of the I'rench inomirchy, became coextensive with to latter, and^ 
underwent tho fluctuations of its fortunes and its civilisation* During to 
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whole reign of cWvilry^ lihe ^^omenoo# of the eerly trowvferes continued to 
be the fi^vonrite UteratnrO of the and cejlecl forth numerotife iniita- 

tiMm, which, howw, 4id Im for l^e develc^ment of the language than 
Ihr the future hh^xiar^ of tlie times* 

Ae for the «^eot produced in the north by the crusade hgainst the south, 
the very warriors and poets who had tahen part in it es^^resaed their con- 
dernnation of it, and the destroyers of the Provencal tongue borrowed 
some of its sweetness befuro it utterly died away. The tftosi polished 
trout^ of the thirteenth century, Thibaul, Count of Champagne, after 
hating served forty days in this inhuumn war, returned home, anl branded 
the author of it in a few withering lines, in uhich, as well as in all his other 
compositions, the inilnence of the soutii is unmibtakablc. 

' Thus at a period, ^hieh history represents as rude and credulous, the 
human taind had already attained a degree of independence which was often 
in oontradietJOn with the a^ts of socitty, nnd which, though it did not jire- 
vent evil, blamed it. 

‘ This intellectual indci>rndcnre was more common than is generally 
believed. The gro«it number of books published during this period proves 
that tlierc must h*l^c been a gitat niimbci of readers. At the sight of the 
libranes of \er&es, ivhich d*itcfrom the twelfth century, it must be admitted 
that among the urban and feudal populations many persons must have 
sought amusemoiit in this maimer, ajid that leading, and leasoning upon 
what had been read, must have been a pleasure much lelished at tliiit 
period. Many ideas must in coufeeqiiencc ha\e boon spread abroad , and 
independent lofloc^ion took birth m the midst ot prejudices width hceined 
still to form as it weie the swaildimg ilothes of the human mind. Itcnson 
had already acquired righis Itsompnc is not a bold innovation in modem 
Huiope, dating only from yesteidav, ideas of justioc and tolerance ai’o not 
(rcations of philosophy, tlnv me fiindamcn tally oonnoctod with oui 
nature, the} icapptMi as soon a^ nur minds are rxcicisud by study, 

* This fpoch tuniibhoH noadditiomil book uilhwlmh to enuih the sclert 
library ot mankind But in stud} mg the hUiaiy woiks which it has 
bequeathed to us, we h .iin to imdei rt uul history beltci, and we may correct 
many a prcjtidn o reiatno to past ages 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


N ew ZEALAJNJ) is araon^? those Jhitisb possessions which aw5 only 
now growing into promise. Labouring as it lias been under many 
injurious influenech it never until recently offered to the emigrant a sale 
liomc <ind a proftt.ihie field of exertion. No rnm-c tjian eleven years indeed 
have elapsi'd since it was form illy recognised as a pi ovmcc of ottr eipopire, 
find it is therefore matter of little surprise tliat it stands in the rear of many 
ai^ong our distant colonies. Disputed rights to the soil, a doubtful settle*- 
moat, struggling claims, and the hostility of the natives, long deterred finy 
but lurdy, and often unprincipled ad\cnturerB, from choosing it^as the 
place of their new abode. At length, however, these difficitUies Im’ie been 
extingirHlmd ; a promise of tramtuillity has appeared , and New Zeahmtl h 
likely to run a fair ra(*c with our other possessions m the Southern Ocean. 
Still there h some variety of opinion with respect to us capabilities as well 
as mtuli dispute concnniiiig its actual piospccts ; and it wdll bi' interesting 
to sketch, as amply as our spice will allow, the history, the aspect, the 
rt'scmrci's, and the present conilition of the country. 

The ch'iC overy of New ZoaLiml is generally attributed to Captain Abel 
.lansscn ^raainan, but the honoiii has also been claimed for the* Spanish 
coifiinaiuh r Juan Pcnuiiide/, vUio sailed from Soutli America in 1510. Ho 
steered m a south - westerl^v dire tiou during a wdiole month, and then 
^reaclu‘(l a land feitile and pleas mt, inhabited bv a race of white people, 
well made and dressed in a kind of woven cloth.’ TuLs is supposed by 
some to hcive been New Zealand; otlicis imagine tliat De (TomieviUe fell in 
With the i‘ lands even as t‘arlv as 1501, but these coujcetuies can never be 
resolved into certainty. It is iudiNputable, however, that Tuhiuan, sailing 
from l)dav >i ip lt>42, cliscoverc'd in the extreme south a high mountainous 
(‘onutrv , N\ Uc‘i c he anchored in a pleasant bn} . The shore was c rowdoil with 
tall people, many of whom played on a kind of trumpet, but were afraid to 
((»me near the sliips. They resembled the , Japanese in some respects, had 
very hoarse voices, and wore clothed ''lightly in matting or woollen cloth. 
They boro huge clubs, and killed some of the perseps wlio endeavoured to 
traftic wntli them llie Dutchman attached little importance to the result 
of this voyage, and his countrymen neglected it altogethei Their entW- 
prlsc was tlieu flowing in a full tide upon tUo blooming ibliuds of the Indian 
Archipelago, and few adventurers c^rad to penetmte what they supposed* 
to be a ban-cn continent spreading all round the Antarctic Circle and piled 
No. 85* 1 
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with the aocamulated wktets of the S^^thern Pole. The (kknown Land 
was little remembered. Pearls aad spiees, gems and gold, attracted tlie 
avarfce of Europe to the Bast 

For more than a hundred years, oonscquently, these shores remained 
nne:s;plored. Now and then some mariner, dn\ en from his course, saw thorn 
at a distance ; and one ship ia supposed to have been wrecked, and its crew 
slain by the inhabitants ; but they were a desert to the eye, and a blank oxf 
the map of the globe. In 17C7, however, tire indomitable Cook, who never 
retreated from any adventure, stocrod round the Utile group, laid it roughly 
down on a chart, navigated the cliannel which separates the North from the 
Middle Island, and called it Cook’s Strait, lie landed, took possession 
of New Zealand in the name of Great Britain, and convinced Iiimself it was 
an excellent field for colonisation. Not being one of those naiTOw-sightcd 
advenlnrers who disdained all new countries unless their atmosphci’e was 
redolent With perfumes, or theh soil enriched ^\Llh precious ores, he saw 
tliat the ifelaudfl wore well adapted for culture, and offered an admirable 
mnporium for the trade of the southern seas. He suggcBtod tlm regukr 
eottlemeot of New Zealand. The idea was well received in England, It 
appeared full of promise. JMany persons took it up, and among others Dr 
PVanklin formed a plan to carry it into effect. Notliing, howoer, resulted 
irom these attempts, and the islands were again for a brief* period given to 
oblivion, 

Wien, however, in 1788, England had been humiliated hy hu* miserable 
WOT with the American cohmicb, the att#*ntion of parliament was engaged 
in fixing upon a suitable Held for penal coloniwition. DciiateH oi < uiTcd : 

' New Zeakud was mentioned as a favourable position. Taloh, however, of 
its savage inhabitants, their cannibal jiropenbilics, ami their hatred of white 
men, had been circulated, 'which detened minister!) Irom the seheinii. Dp 
to tliat period, indeed, the reports of 2>sew Zeakud emanaicd cluefly f»*om 
the fancy, or from the exaggcialion of nimoiivH lirought by Captain Cook, 
for seldom or never had an EngUsli ^ essel aiichoreil near its shores. As 
early as 1703, nevcrtlieh'es, the 8oulli-Sea viialers who made the remotest 
islands ouly stages in the progiess of iheir \iotouous industry, pushed 
thoir adventures thus far, pursued their dgantic game Ihrougii that distant 
ocean, and 'watered on the dieary coast of New Zeaknd. Ihey w'ere 
rapacious and unjust iu their dealings with the native,, who, on the otlnn* 
hand, were trcachcious and ^ruel to tliom. lu Uk umlhctfe which took 
pkeo frightful loss of ]if(» ociurred, Thv- wliiios, with the advantage of 
superior weapons, shot dowm Iheu* cncmi(*b wliolcbule; but the buvagts, 
(Hihccting in vast numbers, often giiued the day, and took a terrible 
revenge. Each bccmed to thirst tor tk blood of the other. No coniidence 
ootjld be cbtablished. The viMts of Europeans were therefore only armed 
incursions, and their intercourse with the people only that of war. One 
Englkh sailor indeed, purviving alone a shipwTCtked and massai red crew, 
lived among some frigidly natives during bcveial years,* but with his 
pxeeptiou no white man appeal’s to have dwelt on shore until 3814. 

This state of affair'^ then attracted attention among the phiknlhrophts 
who Imd settled in the young col(my of New South Wales. A chaphiin 
Chore suggested the idea of founding a church raksiefn in New Zealand. 
Ho the scheme into effect ; aad the governor of New South Wales, 
2 
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di'daring New Zealand on tlmi tertltory^ vm Knglialt 

and throe native magistrates. In 1623 the Weslcyans founM a mMon a 
little to the north of the Bay of Tblands ; hut during y^iars they 
exhausted their energies in resistit^ the attacks of the natives, beadng 
up against hardships, dangers, and privations until 1828, when, removing 
tlicir headquarters to Waitangi, they estabJiahed tliemeelves more securely, 
and conthmed tlieir labours with more huccosb. 

Meanwhile in Great Britain various travellers had published books on 
New Zealand, while the Missionaiy Society issued annual reports, which in 
some degree dissipated tlic popular ideas respecting the invincible ferocity 
of flio people and the dangers which awaited all settlers* Two jconverted 
chiefs alsd — ^Hongi and Waikato — acc onipaniod a missionary to Biigland 
in 1820, and were introduced into various circles of srunety, Betaining all 
the cunning of the w«fvage,they had learned some policy from the civilisM 
man. Nothing could be more satisfactory than their bcliaviontf. They 
passed at once for j erfect gentlemen and pious Christians* Among other 
places they vi'-itcM* the university of Cambridge. All the doctors were 
diaiJijtd with their manners. They exhibited en token of I’efinement 
and religion. In the comisc of their catuUainment tliey fell in with a 
professor siho learned 11 j(‘ pionunciation of then language, reduced it to 
letters, aud composed a grammar «uid diotionary of it. CatechisnuK, 
prayer-books, and parts of tin. IJibk were tianslated into this tongue, 
and munerous books sent out for dislubution among the peoplt. Tlie 
demand gradually increasod, and «oith* yrais aitiTwards a pnnting-prcss 
was at work in those remote and lonely lahmdt-* Long as the coursse of 
their tiiture history may bt% it wdl iicmt lecord a more remarkable fact 
than the introduction of letters, anU the orettion of that wonderful engine 
among niem-~the clement and the instrument of civilisation. 

The iJiiifs vere introduced xmong vunous personages to Baron Thierr}', 

From hm«in by birth* Tins iiidiv idual was ambitious of becoming a land- 
lord and ,1 prince, though lus estates shoidil be near the Soutliein Fok, and 
ills subji ts should be tattooed ha^'barian*!! IJoiigi and Waikato flattered 
this fan* ) ; made him believo it w'a'> easy to iditaiii both* title and territory, , 
Atwell 'i-> power; and Baron Tluerry gave the mussionaiy a large »um 
of mont^ to effect the pm (lias* The preaihd uunved it, and appro- 
priated a tiifling sum to buy a snull portion of land, he did 

ivith the lost wc know not, but the trcUiSvittioii aiterwards led to acme 
disputes with the Ficnch. 

In lS*i5 the project ot colonising New Zealand was levived in London. 
Aiompau^ was lorincd to eflect the object. Vaiious iniluenual persons 
a!<sociatcl thcmschi's, and laid then views before the gov eminent. No 
olyection was or could bo raised against the miderialdng. Its object, 
indeed, was highly appioved, and a vrown-charter was piromi«ied il the 
preliminary cxp^'dition accomplished its object. The advesntuic was, how- 
ever, (ontided to an incompetent and imiid leader. When ho mivod, the 
natives crowded round and performed a vvar-danoc, probably as a mark of 
welcome. It alarmed him. lie purcha*^cd some land at llokianga and ha 
the Firth of the Thames ; but the terror of the dance v^aa too great, and 
ho ignomiaiously Hod tlic country. It is seldom, indeed, that the reproach of 
pusilUnimity can bo laid upon a British captain ; but so in this instance it 
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ym^ mi m iidmir»ble plun was Ttmi^fod by a lead^ as ^eiiolent in abilily 
m Iti tsonra^a. 

*riia civilisation nf Hew Zealand ha|^ not yet developed itself to that 
point when ideas of individual property are very distinct^ Contracts for 
ihe sale of land Were unknown until 1814, when the first magistrate, 
desirous of obtaining a site for the naissionary establishment^ carried ftem 
Hydney a legal deed, wdth blanks for the names of chiefs and places. It 
was tilled up, signed by the marks of some petty potentates of islands, 
and the transaction was complete. In imitation, a vast number of docu- 
ments were draam up by adventurers who straggled into New Zealand from 
Australia, from the iVench, American, and British shipping, and oven 
direct from England, The siguatures of chiefs wore purchased for the 
merest tride, and sailors, with the eaniings of a year, beoajwc inigl»ty land- 
lords. Tphe system grew into disrepute among the conscientioub settlers, 
ai'd ha# become famous as laml-ffluirliug, 

Tb# Kmtives never underblood the puiport of the deeds they signed : 
iheir ideas of property w«‘rc utterly' distinct from those of Europeans, 
yet they prized to a Ingh degree the artklob for which they had bar- 
tered away their natural patrimony of land. 3\Jubkets and gunpowder, 
the inhtrumenls of destruction, which, like most other savages, they prized 
far above the implements oi peace, they regarded as priceless treasures. 
From the first they ne\er exhilnted that fear of them wdihh made some 
inhabitants of the New IVoild look upon white men as divinities armed 
with heavenly weapons. Hongi and Waikato, indeed, had while in Eng- 
land, notwitlistiimlmg their civilised manners, hestow^^d more tare jn 
the acquisition of guns, and the deadly ingredients width supply them, 
than on any other thing. Tliey beuirnc skilful shots, and arrived in 
New Zealand glorying in the full p;iuoply of European war. Hongi 
especially had rolh*et(‘d a groat store of muskets, and returning to 
his own country, immediately armed his tribis All his aspect of harnility^ 
disapi»earecl ; every sign of the Ehilstian vanished, lie fitoiKi up in 
Jiis true character as au unreedaimed sa\age, delighting in bloodshed, 
and living by plunder, with a royal appetite for sack and pillage* 
ills superior weapoluJ gave him incalf iiUblo advantage*. Every community 
in all directions round the Hay of Islands was attacked. A desolating 
excursion to t he north gave the first hush of rietory to his arms. Then 
he a.saaulted a powerM tribe seated on the vvesLem coasl of Urn North 
Island ; they' rorisled liim for some time ; but the firearms of Hongi 
ovorcamo them. Hefeatod again and again, they ile*d, and c.verc ised against 
«till weaker hordes tlio skill they had acquhed in a contest with their 
accomplished countryman. TJmse weaker liordos, again, led by Kaupcralui 
and other ehief^, deseended <m the nortliern shores of (\»ok’fi Strait, cTOs.sed 
the sea in canoes, ravage! the cqipositc coasts, and spread ruin as far as 
Otago. TJiey almost 'Exterminated the people as they went: war broke 
out beyond; and the flame which Hongi hao kindled passed over nearly 
the whede length of New Zc'aland. All the country was blasted by this 
destructive visit;itio' . In the Nortlieni Island the people were thinned 
and scattered ; in the Middle Island they were all but annihilated. A few 
fniserable tribes, or remnants of tribes, remaiiu*d, indeed, to indicate the 
original character; ^ut the spirit of the race was gone, and the grc»up 
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WAS iSfiade fey passion® which had feoea awakened fey the &bt 
convett Hongi. ^ 

In 1827 numerous lias*dy adveuturers irom Australia, who deiwmiiicd to 
locognise no limit except that of nature to their enterprise^ undeftook a 
wlisJe-iishery beyond New Zealand, and settled on the shores rf Cook’s 
Strait They fraternised with the expelled tribes under liaupersha, and 
sufltored many hardships and losses in the alliaare. Continual satage forays 
took place, and the whalers were not behind the islanders in ferocious acts 
of*retaliation. Irregular settlements, theneefor^^ard spread all over Now 
Zealand, and crimes committed in the name of civilisation were beyond 
the control of any existing power. Tlie whites embroiled themselves with 
the natives ; an appeal to ariiis followed, and the islands were once more 
drenched with blood* ISoth divisions of the population were in a state of- 
porfect anarchy. Keform was imperative in the affairs of New Zealand. 
The plan adopted was one as inefBcieut and awkward as could well bo 
conceived : thirte< n chiefs were induced by the missionaries to sign a 
letter in which tln'y claimed the protection of Great Britain. Supported 
as h was by the iiiduenoe of many among the piinripal persons in the 
settlement, it bore sufficient weight at the Cojoiiial ()jSee, and an answer 
W4as btut to the thirteen chufs dodaring their request granted; af tl»o 
same time in&tru(tions were issued to the govcnior of New *South Wales 
to appoint a piesident at the lUy of Islands. That functionary, when 
ho arrived, foinid himself uncerfain as to the duties Ik was ctdleil on to 
perform, he seemed accredited, not to the nathe powers, but to the 
nuasionaries at the Northern IVniimla. Fundions he had none dttined, 
and lu^ authority was oqmdly imn al. The sottlcrs laughed, and compared 
him to a ship of war witiioul guns. 

li'eiirs followed this arrangement, framed .by the united wisdom of the 
Golonm! Ollice and its ec( lesustical agents in New Zealand; but the wars 
it had lieen intended to remedy toutinued unabated. Kunaway sailors, 
escaped convicts, s}srcmatic swindlers, and adventurers of the most reck- 
less description I’ongregated theio, revelling in aiunhy. The islanders, 
intoxicated with pride by the posse.ssion of firearms, dealt havoc among 
themseUes; tho white men wasted their blood in mutinl quarrels. The 
natives committed outrages on them, and they on the natives. ATce 
and disease, violence and ( rime, diminished the population ; and in 1835* 
there was not poihaps in the world, even in the slave - d(*aling states of 
Weateni Afzica, a spectacle of more miserable disoiganisation than was 
c\hibited in New Zealand, A new attempt was necessary, and a new 
scheme w.s prepared. 'I’wo or three circumstances combined to prm 
the stale of the gioup on the atlcntioii of legislators at home. 

The Baron de ThiciTy, who was ambitious of a cliiefdom in New Zealand, 
had not forgott(*n his project. He carried on his intrigues in the South 
Seas, and published in scleral jdaces the fact that he bad a<quired by 
purchase a right of sovereignty in the IsUikIs, of which he intended shortly 
to fake advantage. Some newspapers in France noticed his proceedings ; 
some interest was excited. The prospect of IVeneh duimmon, however, 
w»^as such as the missionaries could not see approach witliout alarm. They 
called on the more respectable settlers at the Bay of Islands to join them 
in demanding protection from England. Instead, however, of applying 
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t iho ^a^i^rciso of thoiso full po-vreiu 'rliich u^iujly ruscdit froia 
k« nc^fcs of Cook i^d tko govemi»€|^t of New South "WidliiB, they oou- 
a plan of theit own* Tbbrty-fiTo chiefb of the Hoithem Fexuneula 
yreed to sign a paper, declaring thetnielvefi an in^epciiident nation^ as the 
Jnited Tri^ of New Zealand,’ promised to meet in Congress, to :&*am© law®, 
> re^ilttt© jtustioe, and live in peace* They invited the southern tribes to 
«a in “^is fratmuty. The idea no doubt was good ; hut such iastitu- 
ons suit only an educated society* Composed, as it doubtkss was, by 
le missionaries at the Hay of Islands, this document was in all probability 
tgnmd by the chiefs iu utter igiioranoo of its import. They understood 
0 more indeed oi the moaning of this new charter of their hbeities than 
f the deeds for the sale of land wliich had been drawn up by the Sydney 
iw^^-ers, with bhinks for the names of persons and places : indeed their 
mgoage had hitlierto contahiod no terms to es^pross * independence/ 
fiOwraignty,’ < government,’ ‘ confederation,’ ‘ legislature;’ these had to 
e inv^nt<d, as well as a name for the countr}^, suice the natives had none 
hi their cwn Still the comedy was rctognised in Great Britain ; and the 
aptain of a man-of-var w is sent to oftci the * United Tribes of Nev 
5ealand’ a choice of flag'?, that ihej^ might biloet one as the symbol of then 
lational Ireedom — the sigti of their existence as a people. 

The plan, however, no more than a romantic dieam. Agreeable as 
t might be to the inissionaiy ideas of poetry, it was beyond their power to 
rain up a native state on tlio confines of the Antarctic Circle. No meotirsr 
)f the federal chiefs over took phee; and the transaction wivs never 
cnown, much loss aoknov lodged, by any but the inhabitants of a small 
>eninsula which foiras indeed no moie than a twelfth part of tlio whoK 
■•ountry. Reprobontatioinr were made, ont attii another iu constant suc- 
cession, to the home govcrnmi'nt, c omplaiumg ol tlie evils which appeared 
aggravated rather than moihhed by this Mhcine: a memonal, signed 
by the principal mei chants m the South Be^ trade, was pieseuted ti 
ministers; the more lespectablo set this and duef members of ih 
in New Zeahmd sent home a petition; Imt the Oohmiul Ofiho 
appeared pleased with (he fancy of an island state vith feudal InstAtutions 
growing up in that distant sta In 1886 a committee of the House of 
Commons, investigating the aflahs of aboiigines, pubhshed a himfnfahlf 
picture of the condition of affairs in that year also another committee, 
on tlio disposal of waste lands, reeclvod evidence o*^* the value of New 
Zealand^ as a field of colonisation I’lie fai t » 'iddiioed made a deep 
imprcs*»ioii on tlie publii . A eomp^tny was fonnod to promote the setllo- 
ment of the islands ; a scheme was dehb» cately prepared ; mform.ttion 
was diffused, and application foi powers was made to the executive It 
refused thorn; advising the formation of a joint- stock company, whuli 
would be encouraged Much discussion followed, and this plan was at 
length adopted. Arrangements woro made to purchase territory. A fino 
ship was despatched, on the 1 Jtli May 1839, from Plymouth, utwlor Colonel 
WUliatn Wakefield, who vias charged to found the colony. On the tfith 
of Beptember a body of emigiantfl prepared to follow, though no intoUSgenee 
of the first expedition had arrived A rendez-v ous, however, had been 
uppolntod at I’ort Hardy, in Cook’.s )Strait. The cmigrauls collected on the 
dock of each ship, and as no go-vtrnment existed in New Zealand, thev 
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of Briti«(ii ter. thB artidejr^ww a^ed 
ftud dischfttgos of cwniixon ; but an admiaietration bad alroa^ boi^ 
prorided, and Captain Hobson waa appointed governor of Hair 
in lb© ©vent of its epvereS^ty being obtained. 

The preliminaty expedition reached Cook’s Strait on the I7tb of A%Kiet 
1839. The British settlers then amounted to scarcely a thouiwwid, of 
whom five Imndred were established on the Northern Teaksula* and the 
rest along Cook’s Strait, at Banks’ Peiiinsula, or farther south, lliero 
Were settlements of the Cliurch Mission in the Bay of Islands, a little way 
inland, and in the Valley of the Thames. The Wesleyans were stationed 
on the Hbkianga and Wairarapa. Whalers and sealers had congr<<igftted 
in the central and southern districts, while numerous land -speculators, 
attracted by the idea of a regular colonisation, had arrived from Sydney. 
Some of these, as well as some of the whalers, obbtructed Colonel Wake- 
field’s ^ogress, but the more reputable class assisted him. Of all tW 
opposition he received, however, none was so bitter or bo obstinato 
as that of the mip.sonaries. They actually sent a preat-her to warn 
the people against the new-comers, to fill their minds "with suspioioniR, and 
to secure their lands befeu the colonel (ould make nny purchases. Ho 
consequently chose as the the.itre of his operations Cook's Strait, partly 
from its natural Advantages, and partly bccaubc it was distant fteow the 
irregular communities settleil in the north. 

The natives appeared still to set little value on their lands. Thsy Vf»rf, 
nevertheless, eager to track* with tlie whites, having perccit ed the advan- 
fagc.s many of th(‘ir neighbours had gained from a similar intercourse. 
Colonel '^Vakefield held long confers n^cs with the hea(h of tribes. They 
were occasionally interrupted by Borne ferodous chiefs, who refused to 
think of any peace the Talc skins, and by the jealousy and hosti- 
lity of the mifesion.iries, llie Sydney .speculators, and the whaJers; but 
at length there was obttiined a ce-ssion of ten’itory on both sides of the 
Straits, as fir north as a line dran^n fiom Kawia to Point Tumagain, and 
as far south as the foHy-third parahel of south latitude, Early in 1840 
the first body of emigrants arrived to ^ast tlie seedjjKfif a genuine British 
population into that soil, and were reuived by the people with a friendly 
welcome. The consul and Go\emor Hobson arrived about the same time 
witli a stat? of civil ofiieorj* and a supply of money to commence operations. 
Early in Ftd'ruaiy of the next year large assemblies of the natives met in 
the l\iy of Islands and other places, and were induced to sign the Treaty 
of Waitaugi Emissaries were despatched to various quartern to obtain 
the adhesion (>f the various tribes, and the sovereignty of Great Britain 
over iNtw Zealand was at length formally proclaimed. A certain Polish 
writer- who hires his pen to the best bidder, and has made himself 
ridi( ulons on more subjects than one— has produced a bulky book to 
prove this the most horrible transaction that ever disgraced the human 
family ; but whether in the South or in the liast he is always at sea and 
never pure of his latitude. The iplaud^ became fairly a BritisJi possession ; 
and all who have faith in the liapp}^ destiny of mankind w'ill see in the 
transaction only a step in advance towards the uiuversaJ victory qf 
civilisation. 
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aspect, ite> remm^, its gsogmphieid divisimL Ub dSmsib% m4 
}^^ph. AStmfmfds m may folfcw the fortunes qf tU yotingiieMe* 
formed upon its soil, and conclude with a fair view of its aetoal 
statfe. In all tb^e details there i& soruething of the remarkable) and mudh 
0 rouse \n m a regret that the islands have not been tnore liberal^ 
iereloped. New Zealand lies in the immense Austral Ocean between New 
[ioUand and Cape Horn. On the east that ocoan rolls to South America, 
the south to the Pole, on the west to Van Diemen’s Land, and on the 
Imrth it stretches boundlessly away to the Arctic Circle. The group is situated 
between 34 and 48 degrees south latitude, and between ICO and 179 degrees 
sast longitude. It ootisists of two large islanda^tlie North and the Middle^ 
otherwise New Ukter and New Munster, with a lesser one called Stewards, 
)t New licinstor, apd several scattered islets. The extreme length from 
'Vorth to South Cape exceeds 1100 miles; its breadth varies from 300 
^ 1 mile* though 100 is the average. The larger islands are separated 
^ Cook's Strait, and Stewart’s is divided from the Middle Island by 
Fonimcauxb Strait. The North Island contains, it has been compute^ 
about 31,174,400 acres of area; the Middle 40,120,080; and Stewart’s 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

To afford the reader an idea, by familiar comparison, of their extent, vre 
may any that the North Island is about a thirty - second part less than 
England, exclusive of Scotland and Wales ; that the Middle is about a 
ninth less; and that the whole group contains 78,300,480 acres, (►r not 
more than 50,000 acres less than the whole of Creat liritain and Ireland 
with all the adjacent isles: (*onsequently wa' have in New Zealand an 
extensive country, capable, in respect of its size, of accommodating 
26,000,000 persons at the least. Its natural capabilities are by no means 
of inferior proportloii. Tracts of barren hills, irreclaimable bogs, naked 
sandflats, and considerable expanses of water surface, there certainly are , 
but amply allowing for these, it appears no exaggeration to assert that at 
least two*thii*ds, or about 62,000,000 acres, are fitted for BCttlemcnt, and 
might yield abundant flu.stenance to a population, whetlier by herds and 
docks, or vintage and grain. New Zealand is most nearly of all countries 
the antipodes of Great Britain, It lies 1200 miles east of the mighty 
island of New Holland , and if we suppose an iinraense semicircle fomed 
by the oontineiits of Asia, Africa, and America, extending in a sweep from 
Cape Horn, by Behring’s Strait, to the Cape of (ilood Hope, ent^ompassing 
the Indian and Polynesian Archii)olag<;s, and (omprlsyig the gicatest oceans 
on the globe, New Zealand occupies nearly the centre. 

New Zealand, like many other groups in the Southern Sea, is of volcanic 
origin. A clmin of lofty lulls, broken mto IjigU sharp peaks, run'^ ahmg 
the Middle Island from north to south, their summits towering in some 
instances to a height ol 14,000 feet, llie most elevated pinnacles are 
wrapped in a robe of evukstmg snow ; and during the winter season, when 
the whole ridge is clothed in this maginficcnt covering, its effect is beyond 
the-power of art to dcftcril>e. The mariner has compared it to a gigantic 
crest of foam rolled up by tlie billows of the Austral Ocean, and appearing 
ever ready to sink down and disperse over the waves* In the North 
island the hills are lower and less distinctly connected ; but a few of their 
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isolated pHks itmde tibe regions of peipetyal ^now*. Om of thiam, MotOdtt 
j^gmout, is m extinct volcano, reckoned to be SS40 ffeot li%1i ; it ie* 
aiinated at the Boutli-Weet Cape, near Cookie Strait. The person 
who beoendod it was the intolligeiit traveller pr Dieffenhach in 1839, 
Tongarroo, a volcano still active, and Kuaperlme, whose fires have long 
been extinguished, stand in the centre of the island*-one 0200, the otlxer 
loftier, both crowned with perpetual snow, and forming, with two or three 
others, a magnificent group of mountainb, roared in ^he middle of a more 
level but picturesque country. Mount Edgecombe is an extinct volcano 
near the Bay of Plenty. No one has ever been known to ascend its 
summit, which is supposed to be about 7000 feet high. IJcn(‘e the antface 
of the island north-east to ^Mount Egrnont wears the traces of violent 
volcanic action, cliiedy proc ceding from the crater of Tongarroo. Boiling 
fountains break from the ground in many places, geysers spout up their 
foam, fumeroles emit columns of sulphury steam, solfataras shoot forth 
clouds of luminous vapour, and hot springs in constant ebullition spread 
over the district in an extended line. Jn White Island, lying in the 
Bay of Plenty, exists a low crater, with the rim < omposed of alloyed 
sulphur. A chain of kk(>s, connected closely with the volcanic agencies 
we ha\e enumerated, gives additional proof of the form itiou of the region. 
Lake Tago, in the south-west, is the most extensi\c Of an irregular 
triangulai shnpe, its greatest length is alxmt thirty-si v miles, its width 
twenty-five. Many little creeks indent itb bordeii>, and several strefiwt- 
foed it from the south; whik the A\aikato Piver, flowing away westward, 
bears to the sea tlie buperLibnndanl waters. Around s-pready a bioad 
level tract or tabk’-laud, beyond wliitli the siuface is depressed, and 
gradually formed into hlllb and vallejs, where the drainage of the peaks, 
range.s, and plateaus, accumulated in the bods of streams, is carried to 
tlio ocean. Detached i»(Jges* more or loss elevtited, diversify the aepect 
of New Zealand, lying almost iinaiiablv in one direction — from north to 
south— and dividing the low alluvial plains from the high table- 
lands. 

In the Middle Inland also there are several bodies of fresh water of 
various capa/dty. Lakes Arthur and Howiik are the principal in the 
north-west, ^ aiora in the south-west They (ontrilmte at once to adorn 
and to fertilise the country, resting in beds hollowed out no doubt by 
volcanic action. Earthquakes are n(»t infrequent, but the shocks are 
slight, and little regarded by the pcojile numerous outlets easily allowing 
the subterranean power to discharge itself, render the legion, indeed, safe 
fium tliese tenilioaiul dcstruc tiv e explosions which in the Indian Archi- 
pelago have cleft islands asunder, and covered a plain with the ruins of a 
mountain. Formerly, according to tradition, severe convulsions of the 
c.arth took place; but the memory of no living man reaches so far back as 
a time when any terrible calamity was caused by them, unless the loss of 
property to the amount of £lf),00() in 1848 may be reckoned as such, 
Tlie natives consequently betray no fear when they happen, and even the 
settlers are becoming liabituated to them. 

New Zealand has in many of its natural cliaraeteristk’s been placed in 
close comparison with Italy. It is a narrow, lengthy tract of bmd, divided » 
into sei'tions by chains of bilk, watered by streams of long course, but 
Hq 8&. 9 



Mmm capacity for joavigationj containing many proviooes adapted for 
rick culture, and covered in many parts with a feriite volcanic tuikceoufi 
soil, resombling that which in the south of Europe favours the cul’Bvatioii 
of the vine. It resembles the beautiful rcuinsula— the crown of the 
ancient world and cradle of the arts — ^in offering opportuniUes for a specks 
of colonisation similar to that whidh peopled it— namely, the settlement of 
numerous independent communities, each with abuudiuat resources in its 
own territory, and little facility for communication with its neighbours, 
except by soa. It has been compared also to the British Isles in its 
irregular, straggling, oblong shape, its detached position from the nearest 
continents, the ready means of water-communication between all parts of the 
coast, its numerous estuaries and bays, and its natural capacities for trade. 
Like Great Briialu, its climate is induenced by the sea-breezes; and its 
coast aboimdfi in fisb of the gi’catest delicacy and variety. 

Casting a general glance at the aspect of tlie country, we find it very 
lirarious: It is not all L>eautLful nor all impicturestiue. Near the river 
Thames the voyager approaching casts bib \icw over a tract of low, rolling 
hills, clothed with fern, juitl surmountod b} one or two bbidc, scoria-covered 
volcanic peaks, dull, barren, and cheerless to the eye. In other parts an 
impenetrable forest is spread over the surface, a nuiss of evergreen trees 
and shrubs, matted and twhied together vith supple-jacks, creepers, and 
wild vines. Prec ipiious hills, deep, black, boggy ra\ ines, and dismal gnllies, 
spread xu monotonous suctossion for miles. Then perhaps you emerge 
on a wide comitry of valley and plain, lake and forest, with snow tapped 
mountains glittering in the distance, long grassy slqx'S, and all the fcatuios 
of English scenery. Fields of sivid grocn, sticams winding aniong 1 hem, 
hills with blue or rosy peaks, and woods fringed witli flowt'ry Uiickets, 
vary the landscape, which is maib still nioic enchanting }>y tJie light 
brilliant atrnosphcri., the fresh breeze, and 'the sky miblcmished by a 
cloud. 

As in most countries presenting similar geographical features, New 
Zeubind presents umna-ous iiulicatioiib of mirural wealtli^ Copper, silver, 
and iron, with (‘oal. sulphur, and manganese, imvo been discoveed, each 
in at least one spot, and worked with considerable success. They ahmdy 
form articles of «^.\portation, and will probably liirnish materials for 
manufaoturmg on a large stale. Load-ore, 1 in-ore, juid wlnat Is supposed 
to be nickel, liave Ik en detected, but not hitherto procuu'd in JUiy extra- 
ordinary abundance. Many oilier j-iches remain, doubtless, bn* further 
research to discover; but it will be well if what has been alrcridy 
brought to light is developed even to a mexierato evtcut. Com^uircd vith 
the geological fonnatiou of the Andes, the ranges of New Zealand pn“^cnt 
very similar characteristics, and it is Iwlievod they in<ay contain cv on tlio 
more costly metal which is found in tho giant clndn of boiith Amcrjca, 

In these mountains are traced the sources of streams and ihers wlxieh 
flow into the sea at various points along the extensive coast-line, tknne 
rise from many springe, play down the slopes in rivolets, accumulating 
and meoling tmtil their associated watms form a river. Others gush 
from copious fountains, and break into many brooks, which ramify until 
they shoot l|ls® threads of silver over the surface of the plains. Kising, as 
all the ^ considerable elevation above the level of the sea> 
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iuto yfhkih they discharge thciiiselves aftier very Abrupt ccnifSC, Icaig 
wildings tlwrough a rugged ootmtry, they* are not generally nav%ahle lor 
any groat distance, Boino, however, tortuous and broken as ilM$y are by 
falls and rapids, flow one, and even two hundred miles. The high peaks 
of the hills, intercepting masses of cloud formed by the congregated Vapours 
of the surrounding ocean, bring them down in floods, which supply idie 
rivers with a perennial flow, affording an exhaustless water-power in every 
hollow and valley of New Zealand. Advantageous ai they would thus be 
wore the region densely peopled in the more elevated tracts, they are in 
the lower provinces blessings to the popuhition, spreading out wide alluvial 
flats, fertile beyond exaggeration, large spaces of which are now ready 
for the plough and the drill ; while in others the axe of the woodman 
and the task of drainage still remain to render the land susceptible of 
cultivation. 

Intersected as its surface is by rugged tracts or linos of peaked hills, 
extensive plateaus variously elevated, and alluvial districts. New Zealand 
is still further varied bv large fens, which might easily be drained, and are 
generally situated in a the sea. Tn these divisions four peculiar classes of 
vegetation severally thrive— f< rest, grass, fern, or a mixture of grass, fmh 
and native flax, and a fen humble shrubs and clumps of trees, includSug 
the cabbage-palm. 

J''cw regions in tlie world in compamon with the ex tent of coast-line-*- 
about tltreo thousand miles— equal hew Zealand in the excellence and abuiid- 
mu e of their harbourb. Here a commodiouH, safe, and central rendoxvous is 
(iflured to the vast shipping trade ot the Hoathcni Seas, including myriadi? 
<tl' islands, many of them the most fruitful in the It might form 

tin* entrepot of commerce between the Indian and Pol^nobian Archipelagos, 
and wiil probably, when its affair* luve been liberally sctthal, literally 
become, as many oratiu**, writers, aiid economi‘‘tb have prophesied, another 
Great Britain in tire iuslral Ocean. 

To the Untibh emigrant, however, one consideration is paramount above 
all views ol jjrofit. It is nothing to him that a region abounds in harbours, 
ports, and bays ; that it has a fertile soil, is rich in mineral, abounds with 
timber, and ja-omihes wealth to tlie industrious settler, unless its climate 
be genial to the European coii&tiiuticjii, A muic of gohl or an estate near 
Gape Coast C.jstle would not induce him to make his liabitation there; the 
gold-washings of Borneo will not allure him to live amid its marshes; but 
in New Zealand soil and climate equally invite his eiitctpu*ise. W© have 
vitli rcbpect to this subject heard many emmeous statcTncmfs; hut a 
uireful examination of acconutb by the mo‘?t (ompetont authorities imposes 
on us but one ])el)ff. *\Vc maintain without leservo that the climate of 
New Zealand is bettor adapted to the English constitution tlian that of any 
other British colony. The immense jircponderanec of water over land in 
those latitudes causes a less degi-ec of average heat than in the northern 
region, where the land greatly preponderates over the water. In tempe** 
rature, therefore, New Zealand resembles that of the country between the 
south of Portugal and the central department*^ of France, or rather that 
vhich, from its iusuUr character, Great Britain would enjoy if its centre 
lay tweh e Imndrod miles to the webt of Cape Fiuistcrre. Tlie extremes'* 
of beat and cold in winter and summer range within very confined limits. 
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An imttiBnse expanse of ocean stre^cliinp; aii^ny on all sides, tampers at 
onae the heat of the tropics and the ooM of the Antarctic Circle. England, 
itrdeed, in many phenomena of its climate differs widely ftom New Zealand. 
Its cold is more intoinso in winter, and some of its previdling winds are 
more (‘onstant and disagreeable; but this would appear to arise wore from 
the nearer proximity of a continent to us than to any of our possessions 
in the Anstiil Boa. 

In the order and character of its seasons, the climato of New Zealand 
is not strongly distinguished from Australia itself, especially New South 
‘Wales. August ushers in the spring, to dress the country in the attractions 
-of verdure exquisite in its variety of tint and form. In December summer 
comes, flourishing until jVlarch, when the leaves are gilt by autumn, tlie 
bloom of the earth fado^, and winter falls bi. .July. Temperate as the 
climate is, summer do(‘8 not scorch, and winter docs not nip with cold. 
Nowhere except in the soulliern districts, nearest the region of perpetual 
ice, the water ever remain frozen under the beams of the risen sun. 
Snow never lies «)n llie plains. E-^eii at that extreme point where the 
coast is washed by a sea wliicdi rolb its unbrokeu billows to the pole, 
evergreen plant .s, more \igorous tlian any In Devonshire or the Isle of 
IVight, tlirhe to tlie edge of the water. At the (’ape, and in New Bouth 
Wales, hot winds occasionally prc\ail, drying up the ground, and producing 
disastrous droughtR-, but in New Zealand no such visitations occur. A 
supply of water wind i iicvoi fails is continually brought by the ^iuds to 
the source of springs in the nioimtairis, and the nald temperature rcmhis 
it peculiarly refrcslihig to the soil. 

Frosts, at times on the lofty plateaus, nip the acjacia and the potato 
plant, but near the coast they nener aic o])served; am] the presence of 
winter is only felt by more ficquent rains and more boisterous breezes, 
which to the strangt'r, as they whirl in sa\age gusts over the liills, appear 
as though announcing a disigiccable climate. I’liey scarcily, howe\er, 
prevent the bud from spreading into bloom. Ibcre is no absolutely 
rainy aeasoii. Bhoweis (ontinually tall, ami a fortnight rarely passes 
without their descending to invigorate tlu3 sources of production. Tlie 
country is speedily lined liy a pleasant genial warmth. Still it is compara- 
tively a moist atmosphere, like that of the Mahi> peninsula, and more nun 
probably falls in the year tlian in (ireat Dritain. Winter and spring are the 
wettest. Heavy de\\& fall in those seasons, and m th(‘ morning foamy mists 
liang over the lakes and riier ihannels: an hour (»f the sun, howCNer, 
melts them away, and leases the aii perfeeth puie and lucid. Jadeed, fiom 
its geographical formation, and the chararter of its surface, water in New 
Zealand llow.s rapidly to the coast, ijiirge outlets disdiaigo the siipor- 
abundant contents of the lakes ; ami the few swamps which exist might in 
almost all cases, as we have already noticed, In' dc troyod by a careful 
though simple system of dniinagc, auch as was adopted to dry up the 
liancasliire morasses In spots wdiere a clayey subri( 11 lies deep, the waters 
accumulate in fens, but not in sufficient quantities to affect the climate. 
The harvest season U almost completely dry, the general average of 
showery days being 124 in the year. In (.‘ornwall at home it is about ; 

^ in Bristol, 1 40, 

The moisture which generally charges the air invigorates the soil, and 
12 
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covers it blooming vegetation. The fecundity of the earth ti^ wonAeif^ 
fill: it springs easily into culti\“ation. Borne small tracts have only » 
slight layer of mould lying on a rocky, untractable substrafeitm* but even 
here the verdure thrives thick and rank. Bandy flats, which in regit^s lees 
|>rofu8ely irrigated would Ikj naked and valueless, are here speedHy over- 
grown, while the salt spray of the sea showering upon the green mantle 
that in some parts overlays the islands to the water’s edge, does it no 
injury. ♦ 

In this mild and agreeable climate man attains old age without pain, 
nor is he compelled ever to be on his guard against the induenccs of the 
weather. During throe-fourths of the year the settler in the neighbour- 
hood of Cook’s Strait may sleep with his bedroom window open ; but when 
violent winds and showers prevail, a small fiie is by no means a superfluous 
luxury, c'^pecially as llie colonists’ resldeiu^es are vciy often no more than 
partially wind -and -water -tight. With the exception of these intervals, 
occupation under the open sky is before all others the most healthy and 
pleasant. The lnMiri<ait vegetation, tlie everlasting green of the trees and 
pastures, the atmu'^pherc so transparent that (dijetUs win be discerned at an 
amazing distance, the \aryi»»g tints of the ‘•ky, with the picturesque land- 
scapes ivffordx^d by the hanmmious mingling of hilU. plains, lakes, and 
w’oods-all these delight the eye, and kindle the animal spirits. Herds 
and flocks may wander unhoused at all seasons of the year without excess 
of w'ct or bitter frosts to injure them. . 

Every clnnale of course has its incidental diseases; and iu Kew 
Zealand the humidity’ causes sometimes uhers, boils, abscesses, and Csnip- 
tive aftet lions, wliidi, howevtr, never asMime a malignant character, and 
di>appiar without medical aid. -\iiioug the natives, from various causes 
foreign to the climate, (arbimdes occur. The European^, when acclima- 
tised, may he all but sure of lieaJrh. Infkmniafory complaints, strictly’ so 
called, are unknown, tli(*y almost ahvays assume, when their symptoms 
do appear, ihe form of uitarrh. No endi ini( disease exists. fnfliieuzH and 
croup ooca^*oiially sppi'ar as ejiidemics. and with careless ]>eapU' rheumat- 
ism is not imrommon. Jhit, on the whole, no country on the earth m 
more salubiious. \Vc do not find m it, as a traveller has observed, 
the bilious }dauter of tlie East or Indies, or the agui^li settler in the 
forests and (uj the Hmt }»anks of South Ameriia. There are no epidemic 
or eudomit Ic’sor*^, as in tlie East and (*st Indies, and parts of the I’nited 
Slates; no ague, no drearv winters, a'' in (’aiuida; no hot winds, long 
droughts, f oiiilagratioiis, snakes, and MTinin, as in Austnilia. The pure 
air, coutinii.iHv in motion, iii\igorates the frame and buoys up the miml. 
liivaluls rijFiOly ro< over. The tliennal springs in the North Dtand indeed, 
w'ith the attractive S( cnery and dilightfiil atmosphere, present it as a 
healthy and piotunsipio place of sojourn for tliose who have woiu down 
their ( onstitution in the dangerous dmiates of the East. 

The valiu> of Now Zealand consists rather in its soil, its climate, its posi- 
tion, and its commcTckl capabilities, than in its natural productions. The 
indigi'>nous fruits of the earth are few', and not imiiortant; while those fhat 
have been introduc od retider it one of the richest countries in the world. It 
does not yield, indeed, spires or camphor, or all the luscious dulieacie.s qi 
the Oriental orchard , but it affords the growths of Phirope, and that which 
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wiH p«itIi$.ao from tho neighbouring Eaist every rarity its inhabitants could 
desire to enjoy. Besides the mine^ treasures vr^ noticed) it contains 
dfcto most valuable to the English settler— abundaaaee of water, timber, 
eOsd, bme, and stone of various kinds, tho chief materials of industry. 
®ie soil is ^'ariously distributed over the surface of the country, support- 
ing, as we have already remarked, various classes of indigenous vegetation. 
On the banks of streams, among the hilly tracts, a deep, ricli, alluvial 
ifioukl pre^^^ils, and in some of the valleys— that of tho llutt in Wellington 
District in particular — a pure black or brown sandy loam lies in a stratum 
SO thick as to appear inexhaustible. Wherever dense forests exist, tho 
same soil abounds. When the woods arc cleared from parts covered only 
by a thill layer, this is often washed away by the rains, leaving notliiiig 
but a cold, clayey earth fit only for pasturage. To illustrate the effect, 
however, of climate or weather upon the soil, it may bo mentioned that 
this, which is 6i)rcad over the drier, InUy, and undulating districts, when 
wellturr.ed over, and subjected to the influcnco of the atmosphere, bocomes 
extremely fertile. In other re^spocts tin* sjuno influenoe is rcmarkahlc. 
Bandy strips of land, which from tin ii* natuni would in many other countries 
remain sterile and naked, are liore by the natives planted with potatoes 
veiy successfully ; stony hills, most impraclicahlc in appearance, flourish 
with abundant crops of that iintritious v('g<‘tablc. 

One great drawback, nevertheless, to the agrieulturai capabilities of New 
Zcahuid is tho fact, tliat even in tlu richest valleys or plateaus, where the 
forests luive been cleared, the waters wnsh away the up])er soil, laj iug bare 
tho less liberal clay; but an improv'cd System of hnshanclry, with tlu' 
judicious rotation of crops, the n^e of proper fertilising appliances, and, 
above all, the careful regulation of tho water -flow by drainage, all such 
inconvenience can be remedied: such at least is the opinion of well- 
informed resident in the group. Industry tan iifibrd, however, to be 
vigorous in its excitions when the ««oil is so rondy to reward it. 

We may now approach the snbjecl of the natural aufl acquired wcallh of 
tho province, and here its pcddLar chariicter should be remembered. We 
shall find it po.sses,>ing many of the rliaractcnstics which Adam Smitli 
pointed oi't wdth respect to England^ and Hir Btamford Kafflet, with modl- 
licatioiiB, in reference to Java. It is an agilcnltural, ]>astora3, and rniuoral 
country. First amoj tlic productions of the soil we may reckon tiinljcr, 
which iu regions destined, as Eord John Itnsscll onr*^ said, to irlve laws to a 
gi*eat part of the Southern hemisphere, desi.rvM‘s considered iu of great 
importance. Tho indigenous trees tuwci, many oi them, to a procligi >us 
height, producing timber iu unequalled p^^fection— sonu' close -grained, 
heavy, and ducablo, for domo'‘tic and publh architecture; sonu^ fit for ship- 
builfJing ; utiiers hard, light, of fine text uro. and elegant ly veined, for cabinet- 
work ; and othc»*ts indeed for every v^ariety of pur[>ose . the white, yellow, 
and red pine — tho la^i with haves like ostrich jdumes ; tlje a 

reddish wood, wdth I'oots th.ut take a boautifid poli^u : and many oil a r , 
not known In Europe, lii< n it would bt uselos-j iriinntely to describe, Bomo 
of the timber- trees bear fruh • others rich clusters of flowers, like the puqdL* 
honeysuckle; others leaves like the myrtle, and hlossoms with (rirnson 
petals and golden stamina. One produces Icav’cs, affording a fragrant 
beverage resembling tea. All are in immense variety and abundaiiU', 
14 





yieldii^ materials for erery kind 6f work, ^Jeautiftd furniture has been 
made in Edinburgh and London from some of these dneJy-gmined, hard- 
texttired, brilliantly-poHshed woods, sevoral of which yield rich while 
others omit a grateful perfume, i^ong the trees which have been intro- 
duced are the oak, the ash, tho horse-chestnut, the Fipanish chestnut, the 
walnut, and several species of the mimosa, lliey appear to thrive well ; 
but tho experiment is not yet sufficiently mature to decide on the quality 
of the timber in its full development. 

Equally important with the timber is the native flax of New Zealand, a 
peculiar plant, of which ton or twelve varieties have been found — some in 
the low marshes^ others on the surface of rich alluvial plains, others on 
hilJ-sides barren of everything else. I'he largest kind has leaves ten or twelve 
foot in height, and tapering from three or five inches to a point. Tlmse 
never lie oi)en, but are folded in a graceful curve, like huge coceiitric sea* 
jsheUs. Bunches of flowers gi’ow from the stem with purple chalices full 
to the brim of a delirious syrup. 'I'hough it grows wild everywhere, it 
must be planted aud ' nltivated with care, to he made available for manu- 
facturin'’' purpose'- Fifty oi sixty fem- plants exist iu New Zealand. 
Their rootb once formed an im})or<aut ariicle of food tvith riie natives ; but 
.-»mcc the settlement of Eiin^peans, so many materiala oi hiibhistencc superior 
to them have been introduced, that the lordly ^laories have abantloDccl 
to the wild hogs tin-) humble provisiou, together with the root of the 
bulrush. From an edible jiulp eontaiiKd in the stem of one variety 11 k 
early colonists used to make a very respectable imitation of appio*t«rt 
The fiuit of one shrub, called affords the nathes an insipid but Inino- 
leibs wine ; the seeds, however, are poisonous, and at particular seasons 
the lea\ cs highly injurious to cattle A lew indigenous grasses occur, all 
of them perennial ; but the sentb ffax and fem occupy the wide plains and 
slo])Cs, win re myriad-* oi riieep aud cattle might find pasture. An indi- 
genous ani^p-flecd grows in many parts, greatly improving the flesh of tho 
.inunals le^ dmg on xt. European glasses, how'ever, sjiread rapidly, and the 
native speiies promise soon to bt altogether extinguished 

Like Australia, therefore, Nevr Zealand is on the wdiolc poor in natural 
vegetable j^owths. Only one iiKb^enoii'% fniit of miy importance is 
Ijiown — tin JctihCf a parasitic il jdmt, bcaiing a cucumber-shaped fruit, 
saifitocoim to perfection ordy once in three \ oars. Pooi as it is, how- 
ever, in thi respect, the countrynnw possesses almost every vegetable 
produced hi fireat Britain, with many others transplanted from the 
exhaustles'i soil of the East. Cajdain (Vok, it is believed, introduced 
potatoes moiQ than hcvcuty jears ago ; new varieties have been added from 
tmu to time to improve the qnahtv. The root now thrives in great per- 
fection, and the natives subsist principally upon it In the poorer soils tw^o 
e>rop.s are annually obtained. During the prevalence of the rdlifoniia 
gold fever, spoeulators in WcUioglon bought large quantitic* of this 
vegetable for £5 a ton, slopped them, and sold them at San iVancisco 
vMtb a jtrofit of 7(X) per cent, ! A '.mail sweet potato is also grown, and a 
small but delicious yam, which some suppose was bro tight by the Maories 
v\Iien they came to New Zealand from their original country, undetermined 
by etliTiographer^ in }'ol}uie‘!la. IiUize was introduced before the iblan^a 
wire ivbtematically colonised, and flounshes in great abundance, except 
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nesr W^ingtoD, and in aome of tha nma ao^tbam difitticftSy whare them b 
a^ifu^ty aufbcient T^aatbap to it, Helonsy poaupktnBf gourds, 
4«iid others of the siE^e olass, wild oats, yellow tre&il,^and other grasses, 
now prevail plentifully, affordiitg abundant subsistence to man and the 
oreatares which minister to his necessities* Every sort j&£ grain known in 
Europe, with its numerous varieties, Ims been introduced. Wheat from an 
Egyptian mummy has been sown with great increase, and the black- 
bmrded wheat with solid straw, so plentiful in the south of Spain. The 
corn grown in the Valley of the Hutt is of a quality so fine that it might 
be exported with advantage even to England, Its straw is nearly six feet 
high, and it yields an average of from forty-five to fifty busliels per acre. 

ordinary qualities tlirive to rich perfection in the alluvial valleys, and 
along the borders of streanjs wdiere a fine soil prevails. 

Oats are cultivated as much for the straw as the grain. Two crops of oaten 
straw are frequently cut in the course of a single year — the first yielding four 
tons and a half per acre. Hops and barley grow in great profesion, and if 
industriously cultivated vould prove of iminejise importance to the t^olony. 
Free as the climate is from injuriuu** electrical phenomena, and abounding 
as the islands do with pure w'holesome water, they might supply Australia, 
India, and South America with malt li(]uc»r, of which it is calculated more 
than 100,000 barrels are annually exported from England. The mode- 
rately ricli soil on the hill slopes is Ijc^t adapt tnl to this description of 
husbandry. As we have already said, almost every grass in the pU'^turcs 
pf Great Britain has been iutrodui'cd into Now Zoalaud. Twenty-five 
species mingle on the Hawk^head Vlains in Wellington District, carpeting 
them with a soft, beautiful covering, whirc herds of sleek cattle and 
thickly-fleeced bhecp fatten all the year. When the curing of fiesh for 
exportation to tlie neighbouring regions is ini<lertaken on a large bcale, 
this branch of husbandry will prove of emii’Mit irnportaiKC^ and every 
emigrant caiTviiig out good seed will he a heuefiw'tor to the colony. 

Clover, saintfoiri, trefoils of various kinds, v'ctches, tares, lupines, lucema, 
beaus, peas, bu^^kwdieat, lintseed, mu'^tard, rapes(‘ed, and mangel- wur/el 
thrive extremely well: and though corhuider, caraway, and ci’ess — whicdi 
grow so nbnndaiitly ofi the fertile hundreds of Essex — have liitherto been 
neglected in ^^ew Zealand, tlicy would no doubt afi’ord an ample profit to 
the proprietors of land in the alluvial districts. • 

In the vegetable garden ve find pi'U'', lu'oad beans, French beans, c.iuli- 
flowers, carrots, turnips, broccoli, potatoes, celery, f'ueumbers, strawberries, 
tomatos, ladishc^i, lettuces, parsnip.^, beei-root, spiiiHch, onions, asparagus, 
sea-kale, artichokes, cardoouR, rhubarb, cnji. icums; indeed evcrytliing of 
the kind grown in Great Britain. 

Ficottees, laruatioiia, geraniums, polyantlmsfs, primroses, cowslips, 
crocuses, lulips, iiyacinllis, roses, pinks, pausies, dahlia*^, balsam, China 
asters, peonies, honeysuckle, vioh is, and almost all other European flowers 
flourish richly; end in December no bight can be more beautiful than the 
bloom of a New Zealand gaulon. 

Tlie orchard contains plums, apples, pcar.s, figs, peaches, nectarines, 
grapes, currants, the common gooseberr}*, quinces, filberts, raspberries, 
apricots, cherries, and the Cape goobebeiry — a lyholesome, pleasant fj*uit, 
wiicther raw, cooked, or preserved, which thrivcb like a weed wherever it 
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fom immmse orchards. Many fruits are anuttal in Mtoghmd are 
biennial, or even perennial, in New Zealand; while othert which deH^ 
cafcely rear in the hothouse, grow there vigaronsly in the open air. If ^he 
flower-garden be managed well it will show a fine bloom all the year roand. 
Oeroniuma, as in Portugal, take the shape of shrubs; hedges even are 
formed of them ; and if tlie varieties are judiciously mixed, this beautiful 
fence of verdure will throughout all the season be :»pangled with bright 
flowers. Considerable jilantations of tobacco have been raised by the 
natives; but the manufacture of it, even for consumption among themselves, 
has not yet been attempted by the colomsts. 

If Australia be poor in the animal creation, New Zealand is still more 
80 . No beasts or reptiles native to its soil, except bats and lizards, are 
lound upon it. Tu the neighbomring seas, however, abound those mammalia 
which crowd all parts of the Pacific Ocean — the sperm, the hirtnpback, 
the fin-back, the pike -headed, the large - tipped, and the black whale, 
frequent its coasts, and their capture for the valuable oil and bone aifotded 
to the caHy colonists their moht advcntuious and profitable ocr upations. 
Seals of numerous kinds forincily abounded in CookV strait and off the 
shores of Middle Island, liut the sealcis since 1827 Imvc nearly exter- 
minated them: this has doubtless been tmougli an incoiibi derate plan 
of fishery; for by judicious aiiangcments, leaving the seals in breeding 
seasons unmolested, this souice ol profit might IiSve been perpetuaied. 
The conger -cel, sole, idaue, and floimdcr, inhabit the w'atcrs, WiSlh an 
infinite vaiiety of otluis unknown to Fau opt ~a kind of bhark oi dog- 
fish, some like the cod, otheis the date, others the mullet, immeuso 
fisheries might be cstabbshtd, espfdilly as salt is easily proiured by 
evaporation, and a large *uid luciative niaikct is offend among the llomau 
C^itholics oi the west toast of Amdua. of Alaiulla, anil of Australia. 

i^cveral kiuds of birds aie indigenous to the woods and neighbouring 
waters of Ntw Zealand — among them a gigantic albatr(»8s, the ovster- 
catcher, the bittern, the kmgfishu, connoianf, quail, wild duck, mockiiag 
or parson Imd, imiots, paroqutls, woodlun, pigeon, and others, some 
of them vvi^h supeib plumage 'Jluro luvt bten iutrodmed peafowl, 
pheasants, tinkcys^ geese, duties lummon fowl, (luinta fowl, canaries, 
and bullfinelit . The varieties kept iii cagi s for their Hung are continually 
iiureascd by the favounteh which einigiint htuuhts lany out with them* 

A degeutiatc mongiel lireed of dOcS exists in the islandb. It was 
probably introduced bv the eaily vo^agtis and is used by the natives in 
the chase of tl c wild-hog Ihc skins of those with silky white hair aio 
made iuio uanneuts h) some of the wilder Maoiie tribes, and tufts from 
them adorn their speais. Ihilldogs, kangaroo dogs mixtiuc of grey- 
hoim^ancl mastiff— fc>cotch deer-hound*', German lioar-huunds, Blotch lolly 
iheep-dc)gs,Ncwrmnidlands,teniuR,aiid spaniels, thrive well, and aic lapidly 
multiplying. It is vemarkabU that distempei and hydrophobia liav e been 
hitluito unknown among tlie dogs ot New Zealand. Horses are aheady 
siijjphed in considerable numberH to New Bcmth Wales, and a swiit, strong, 
hardy bleed is fmnished to the cavalry legiments in iiicha. Cattle liave 
lieen intioduued fiom Australia and Van I)iemcif'» 1 ind, as well as somo* 
Devon bulls and cows. Beef and pork might be cured in great quantities, 
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to fwpply the whahng and trftdmg ehlpsi. Goat$ ate stffl few. Sheep will 
prdn^ly toaifik at no distant ttme one of the most impoirtant articles of 
eatpost* The ceimttfy is peculiarly well adapted to them, even jnoro so 
!ian the neigklb«Jtning pasttires of New Holland. In New Sowih Wale® 
the average weight of a fleece is two ponnds and a half ; in New Zoalaiiid it 
is from three to four pounds. Few burrs exist, and the wool is silky, 
long, and fine. Tho annual increase is from 90 to 100 per cent. Cats, 
ratS) mice, pigs, asses, mnles, locusts, caterpiDars, ants, centipede®, spiders, 
fllesi, mosquitos, and maggots, enter into the animal kingdom of Now 
Zealand. In the native villages or paU^ where the people are dirty, 
vermin abound, as they do in all communities distinguished by habits of 
uncleanliness. Colonisation has introduced also besides some insects not 
particularly valuable, others extremely useful to the settlers; among the 
most important are bees. In New Zcatod the months make littlo difierenoe 
to this valuable insect, Tlie -keeper is ofren overwhelmed by the 
multitude of swarms. The land may indeed bo one day overstocked, but 
such is not yet the case, and the quantity uf honey yielded is amazing. A 
single swarm was, in the summer of 1B43-44, placed in a good situation, 
near an extensive flowery tract of woodland. In September 1844 it yielded 
30 lbs. of honey ; in 1845, 205 lbs.; in 184G, 721 lbs. ; and in 1847, 1211 lbs. : 
or Altogether, 2167 lbs. in four yc.ars. Hollow trees arc very numerous in 
the woods : these are quickly occupied by the industrious little colonists 
whose industry is so beneficial to the country. With all these natural 
advantages, without extending our <5pcculations to otlicr'^ still to bo dis- 
covered, we may without hesitation assert that New Zealand pc^sscBses 
every qualification which it can require to become one of the moti: pros- 
perous and noble provinces of tho British empire. 

There is, how('vcr, one other important lonsideration neccss.sry in a 
view of New Zealand with reference to it-it capabilities as a field of cmicra- 
tion — the character of the native inhabitants. In many other parts of the 
world ocru])h*d by white men, llie aboriginal rare has contracted the limits 
of its dispersion, retreated into the wilds, and is vaniahin^j before the 
genius of civilisation. In tiiis group, however, they appear as a superior 
family of men, capable of refinement, willing to associate with tlie strangers 
who have located thcnisclvc'* on their shores, and desirous of mingling 
with them in amuiablo intercourse. T'ho savages of Australia are among 
the lowest of luMnankind; the natives of New Zoalaml are among tho most 
intelligent of barbarians, T^hvsically they are a fine race of men, well built, 
with an intellectual expivbsion, possessing v’onriderablo powers of »'on\crsa- 
tion, aptness for in>eTition, and easj manners. Their gaments are not 
inclegabt or immodest ; hut sexual immorality strongly prevails among them. 
Balancing their iroi^ and evil qualities, it if dHTiculi to find a general term to 
characterise them. They ’are filthy in their persona, bestial in their habit<’, 
grasping, bullying, lying" treacherouB, cruel, and gross; yet they arc good- 
natured, Jight-hcartiMl, fond of their f hildrrn. re i ly to learn, simple in tlieir 
deportment, trustwoithy and honest, despising fraud or theft as the most 
contemptible of crim^j?. Gradually they arc improving in their social 
habits ; adopting hetlei i lothes, disj[icnsing with shark-oil and ochre, which 
♦disfigure their porsonp, learning to use mirrors, brushes, combs, and clean 
fihirtb. They atr* not indeed a whit inferior in intelligence to the 
1 « 
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afteir fifty often becomes erfet^e3y jaroficiefit They attj^on to the 
culture of their lauds, eagerly accept Lmproivemeiits, glad^e^^obfw^ iJi^r 
own rude implements for European tocSs, sow grain instead oi Kving on 
roots^ Mce themselves to fair wages, and put money in the hank. They 
havei acquired ideas of fifoedom, which is a mighty sign of progress, and 
are jealous of their mlors. A few have abandoned tl^ir ancient cnstoiadis 
of polygamy, and those who hold intercourse with the whites have iecK 
proved in their treatment of the female sex. The women possess ntoncrone 
quafities, which might bo developed to good purpose- Many of the 
settlers have Maori wives, who soon acquire the neat habits, the domestic 
skill, and matronly aptitude necessary to the comfort of a home. Perhaps, 
liowover, the most curious indication of Ihdr progress is a newspaper, in 
the full, soft, and flowing Maori language, which is circulated among them. 
In indastry and the useful arts they liad indeed, before the arrival of 
<3aptain Cook, made considerable progress, which wa*! remarkable in a 
cannibal race ; and oven in the fine arts they have long exercised them- 
hcl ves. In one respect, however, they arc far below the dwellers on the 
coast of New Holland and the savage artists of Dcpuch Island — their 
carvings are generally representations of the gios^pst immorality. The 
immorality, which is one of thru national tharactmfttics, was long 
encouraged and aggravated by the dissolute crews of whallngrships arrit^ 
ing at the station They became iriends vith the people throujdi an 
intercoitrse of vice ; but year after year as civilisation takes firmer root, 
refonns art effected in the manners (»f the pfojde. They formerly cmiod 
on tludr vilest practices in tlie dear light of day they now seek the dark, 
and exhibit shame when dele *td. In tlim wi perceive a hopeful sign 
of progress ' 

In their domestii life, and in their war -practices also, they retain, 
nevertheless, many ««avagc ainl uncouth customs. Those we weed not 
desciibe, since details of barboiian maimers aie of all things the most 
monotonous to Ihiiopeaii renlorte From all we know however, and 
from tlio testimony of the most eminent writers on tlie subjec*t, it appears 
e\ddent the Maories of New Zealand are a superior mw cajiable of high 
civilisation, whom we may out d \ y see living peacefnlly in cities, villages, 
and hamlets, engaged in all the occupations of niduntry, and contributing 
as muc li to the prosperity of New Zealand a* the while settlers themaelvos. 
A corwi<terablc frt&ion of the races is already indeed going on The mOvSt 
cheerful thing the phiUnthropi^'t can [)rf>im^e him&elf is to see this state 
of things continue without the recniTonLC of tho^c harassing wars, excited 
by th( ambitious chiefs, whivdi liavc been the curse and the blight of the 
country. The native population is estimated at about 130,000. Tliese, 
with about 20,000 settlers, form the tenants of a region capable of support- 
ing 25,000,000 of human beings, besides contributing through the meaps 
^ of commerce to the support of millions more. Whenever cinhsation has 
taught them the value of peace, their numbers may lie expoi ted greatly to 
multiply; while the immigration of settlers, still considerably checked *by 
the ferocity (»f the natives, will increase in a still laigcr proportion, Wc 
limy look to the natives as well as to the colonists foi consumers of out; 
manufiioturcd artides ; for as soon as they have imbibed a taste for < ottou 
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mi iOloA, tlie liAlf million «teriing of o^ports, vih^ At present form« aD 
iW csommcrce with Netisr Zefiland, will impreaflc rapidly* 

this general account of the g^p, we may pasa to a sketch of ite 
rmioiiA divmoMf separated into cfolohlaJ provinces, and indicate the history 
and actual progress of each soltlement which lias been formed* Wellington 
was the first — founded by the association of 1840. The fortiiUy of the 
districts in its neighbourhood, the excellence of the hai'hottr of Fort 
Nichtdeon, with its admirable position for communication with all parts of 
Australasia, and the amount and character of its population, render it the 
most important European establishment in the group* It comprehends all 
that part of the Korth Island which lies south of the 40th parallel of 
south latitude, forming a tongue of land ninety miles in length, with an 
average breadth of sixty miles* including about 6400 square miles, or 
.1,466,000 acres* At least 2,000.000 of these may bear crops or feed docks 
and herds. A lofty ridge of hills divides the province into two nearly 
equal portions. 'J'he western slopes down t(> Cook’s Strait, and is watered 
by many streams. A uniform sandy bank, moderately wide, rims the 
shore, except at a few places wdierc the lulls jut out in prominent blutfs. 
Thence for four or tivc miles scarcely any elevation occurs, it being a 
feweep of grass or feni country, intersected by swamps and morasses easy 
to drain. Further the land rises in degi*ees of un(lulation, j5*overed with 
woods which continue almost without a break to the highest line of the 
ridge, which is covered with snow only in the severo^^t days of winter. 
Tlie hills which shut this district in shelter it from the cold south-east 
winds ; but a warm noithevn gale, with cool s(*a*bree^es, blow over it, 
fertilising the soil and retreshiug the air. Kast of the mountains spreads 
an extensive plain, known in its southmi part as the Vale of the Waira- 
rapa — a spacious lake, wdiOM^ nunurou'? tributaries profusely water tlic 
wiiolc province. Near tlie sea a chain of hills encloses this spaiiou'i level, 
carrying a liigh plateau which continues to the sliore, and tlicre ‘'beers 
down to the beai'h in tall majestic dilks. It is principally ojieu pasture; 
well-irrigated valh'js opening at intcr\als through this lofty tiact atlbrd 
avenues to the interior, v\hile infeiior ranges intcimt the (oiuilry in 
various directions. Ju ouo of the vallcVH lying betwwn h the uiOuth 
of the river llutt, and the nolde liaibour of Tort Nicholson. 

Tho Valley of the llutt exteiuN from the sea to the Taranui Ilange, 
running be tw (*eu high slopes for fifty miles. It is of extraordinary fc i tility, 
inigated by pcriodiial ^lood^ ui the stream, w’hich sju’ead (nti* the allu\ial 
tracts on its border a rich deposit from tlie liills. V'heu the settlement 
of Wellington was founded, a site f the town was laid out and ilnided 
into IKX) sections of one acre each. Kouud about 1100 sectioua of 100 
Acres eac‘h wci e also surveyed Kv cry purchasei of a right of selection in 
London, accoiduig to an order of choice to lie i‘(*;ulatcd aft( rwai'ds by lot, 
could choose one towu and one rural section. A hundred lots of the same 
kind were chosen for the natives with similar regulations, as though they 
actually purchased the dand. Tho site <*hosen was close to Lambtoii 
Harbour, where a sea-irontage extended along the beach for three mileo — 
comprelmending levels known as Thorndon aud Te Aro Flats* Home slopes 
on the contiguous hills were ineluded, and the boundaries were carried 
south of the liarbour two miles from the beach. 

SO 
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formed a private property down to high-^ater wrfe Witjbf 
the public road rune between that line and the house® along tiiO A 

fi outage of 140 feet was allotted as a public wharf, but is occupied by a 
native village. The seodons especially jSavoured in situatioii were mgetly 
sought for by commeiHjiaJ members of the cotnmunity. Three solid 
jetties were built, and vessels of seventy tons can unload alongsi^. 
Many substantial dwellings and warehouses, some built of brichs made on 
the spot, stand near at hand. The office of the Union Bank of Australia^ 
the Wesleyan Chapel and Mission - House, the CustomhouBB and the 
Exchange, also occupy positions in this eligible part of the town. 

JPurther l>ack from the beacJi, a crowd of houses, various in size and con* 
struotion, form a nucleus for the city, which is destined, wo behove, to ahine 
ctmspiouous amid the offspring oi (treat Bntain m those remote seas, 
Wind-mills for grinding flour, a brewery, and two or three hotels and 
taverns, have already impressed it with the charactoristii' stamp of Britisli 
civilisation. A flat, a hollow, and some charming wooded slopes, are dotted 
with ediflce.s of different kinds. On a low eminence in the centre, oon- 
ppjcuous above the rest, a jail and barracks stand, jcwiinding the settlers of 
two among the greatest banes of Immanity— the iit'< easily for a permanent 
military force, and a prison to punish the evil passions of men. 

Following the beach -road outwaid, a continuous street, or siirgle line of 
taverns, shops, and stores, full of hustle, meet the eye. rrominent among 
other edifices the Scotch riesb>terwn Churth atiracts by its simjde 
arrliitccture^ At the end of this Imo, near Thomdon Flat, a neat Euglisli^ 
church and parsonage, with the rebidciwcs of the principal mhftb*tants, 
another sot of barracks, the old Coinpan) ’s offit cs and buildings for the 
reception of emigimits, tlieihicf hotel, and otbei Imilduigb, impait to tJie 
landscape a Ihel) English aspect, suffit iently curious in a region which has 
for little more than a decade been itidiided in the* recogin.sed possesbious of 
(i^reat Britain. Near this 5pot tlie bhopkeepers and liou-sebmlders of tJie 
neighbourhood have with admirable liberality bmit a jetty, and given it 
freely to the public us(*. AVellington is thus pit turebfjucly situated. Steep, 
wooded heights rise in the background, with tolia^c of lively green and 
opin glades in the forest, w’hence a long sweep of pastures is unrolled toward® 
the sea. A belt ut Lind ib reserved all lonnd tlio town for public purposes ; 
and a wood of fine timber being endosed, will probably be properly pre- 
served. Streams descend from the western range to iingato the district; 
tliey yield an exhaustle.ss supply of pure w^ater. To sliips they are a great 
convenience, as lying at anchor m three fathoms’ depth they can load by 
hauling their long-hoats to and fro along a line stretdied axim the vessel 
to the shore —dibcharging cargo often in the same way. 

Te Aro Fiat is of a poor gravelly soil, partly consisting also of uudrained 
mavbli. Near the hills, however, mm li improv craent may be observed ; and 
gardens blooming with fruit-trees and flowers stand in beautiful contrast 
with the uncleared tracts, still clothed in the ancient drapery of nature. 
All around, indeed, is perceived the struggle botw een civiliwitiou and a sawage 
land. Wellington itself, though putting on the aspect of an English town, 
wears still the raw appearance of an infant bottlcment. A few main street^ 
onlyhave been built upon, and the roads are fiir from easy to wheeled 
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Tohictei. Improv 0 n^»t«, however, aa*e rapidly tekittg place, and paths arc 
out from the harbour to the voriom dependent settlMonte ; some of these 
are e^siromely small Interest^. Labouring ffttmlies in communities 
of forty or fi%, with a number of cattle and abcep, settle down, saw up the 
timber, and oaity it' for sale to Wellington or its vicinity, wbilo the 
smaller wood is useful as fuel. The operation of cleating thus pays it£ 
^ own e^Kpense. In the Karoir District, an upland valley to the west, a 
cluster ^ houses was built in December 1846, and an edihee was erected tc 
serve as chapel and school ; and it was remarked that in 1847, on the public 
ceremony of opening it, when tJie whole population of 200 gathered, not one 
death had occurred during the twelvemonth. Another circumstance Of this 
kind, still more curious, was observable at WanganuL During seven years 
from its foundation, when the number of inhabitant s rose from 200 to 6 OO 3 
not one died. But perliaps the mo&t remarkable evidence of a salubrious 
climate is the fact that, during a period of twenty-eight years — ^frotn 1814 
to 1842 — the Church of England Missionary Society had not to record tlie 
death of a single one among their numerous mis&iouarics and catocMsls in 
any of the Now Zealand colauics. 

In various other ports of Wellington province scttlcmontb have been 
established with more or less succctos, tmcl patches of barley, wheat, 
garden and orchard ciilthatioii, enliven tlie aspect of the country. The 
natives, in a great iiuin]>or of instances, have been friendly to the strangers; 
and New Zealand women have been taken to wile by many a British 
settler. These little promises of oi^nlisation, ‘'pringlng up amid the bcau- 
•ttiful wilderness of those remote and roiuautic isknds, suggest the most 
agreeable idca&. Imai^ine a steam-ciigiiic on the banks of tiie Mawanutul 
A short way up the river an English jioiiso of < ntortauunent stands near a 
duster of habitations surroimded bv iiilthatcd land. Nearly opposite, 
two lirolhers named Eebbcl settled in 1842, .nid brought vith them from 
England a steam-engine of twint^ horse -power, expecting to dmive a 
good profit from cutting up the limber, which flourihliod in boundless 
abundance along tlie stream on botli ^ides for more Ilian seventy miles. 
With a perseverance that no difficulty loiild subdue, a real that no dis- 
api ointmeuf coidd queucli, they made friends of the natives, paid them for 
a right to uceujiy land, ouguginl them to work, and set to to erc< t buildirtjgs. 
Gable after gaiile, roof after roof, niUN coiistrudcd. Wooden frames, with 
simple thatch, constituted tlie maltiuls. At length a cast-iron oliimnej , 
forty feet high, arose amid tlw pile of edifices; the tiigiiu whs placed in 
position, tlie steam vva*? got up. and fhe indthinory sot in motion. Lan- 
guage cannot desmbe, and faiKy can hardly c one civ e, th(* wonder and admi- 
ration of tlie New Zealanders. I;i all ihat district the fame of the Brothers 
Eebbol spread, and tlieu* engine was regarded as a inar\(‘lIous invention of 
the white man’s gonlus. (Jutortunately for tuur speculation, however, 
timber of admirable equality was abundant in all the (iistri<‘t» contiguous 
to Wellington, and no net^estoity existed to st^ek it on the banks of the 
Maw,anutu. in addition to this discouraging ciiTumstance, an accident 
occnrrtd by wjuch some of the tliatchod Imildings caught fire. The 
machinery mdeed w;is saved, but gi'cat loss occurred. As a timber -mill, 
tli^refore, the engine was nsedess; but it was afterwards adapted to a floUr- 
milL and with success, iMany white settlors came to the noighboui-liood, 
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who, with the nomeroue aativ® vifiagere «caitfited $kmg tib« trfw^ har^WJI^t 
grist to iho imll of the Brotlie]:^ ICebbel* 

Wellw^oa, by the iatost aooouats, k thrivmg. The old toogh toads ate 
being replaced jby fine highways; calbivation is extending its ckole; the 
aspect of the province is rapidly changlng‘*'KM)ttages and gardens nnsltiply in 
the wilds, wMe in the town itself a society 19 t^oming distinct ; dinners, 
dances, soirees, and tea-parties are civilising the colonists; polka and 
Cellarius are tripped to Jnllien^s tunes; public meetings are held; and the 
* WeUlnglon Independent,’ an admirable paper, reports of the oratoxe, each 
in his tom, that ^ the honourable gcutloxxiau’ sat down ^ amid loud and long 
reiterated cheers.’ 

The district in immediate dependence on Wellington is oochpied by 
about C500 European settlers, engaged in cattle and slieep-fimning, whale^ 
fishing, trade^ manufactures of various kinds, and agriculture. In 1848|^ 
2178 acres of laud were in cnlthation in Wellington itself, while about 
50,000 head of Ihc-stock fed on tlic jiastures. Emigrants with cattle will 
make fortunes there; emigrants with only their labour to ofihr will find 
a comfortable home. From 30 to 100 per cent, profit is realised in 
the fanning of stock One man who settled more than ten years ago> 
possessed 200 sheep, 15 or 20 horses, and a binall turn of money, oivns now 
£10,000, an estate, and a brig of his own. Many others have prospenvd in 
a similar degree, and still more may prosper, who in England can scarcely 
preserve themselves from the Insolvent Court. 

Though Wellington is the commeix ial, Auckland is the political cajntal 
of Ntw ZtjalanJ, being chosen as the scat of government: it was selected 
in 1840 by Ciovcnior Hobson from a strange caprice of fancy — lyi^ig 
150 miles from the nearest northeni settlement, and several hundreds fmm 
the Straits. The disti-ict in -its vicinity spreads round the shores of an 
extoishc gulf knowi as Wairo, or Firth of tlio Thames — hilly anil 
woofly, with valleys of extreme fertility. Numerous harbours and creeks 
pierce the coast, and tliesc are in many places bordered with vegetation 
the -water’s edge. The surfaic of the province is curiously varied — undu- 
lating tracts, table-lauds, and v;iles, conical hills, small low plains, and nigged 
sweeps ol land; some Inre, others covered with pine-forest, others wrapped 
over with fern -scrub, and others composed of rich ml or black loam 
thinly sprinkled with grass. The town itself presents an uninviting 
ajspect and has never Ijeen a favourite with the emigrant, yet a popula- 
tion of more than 2500 luis been attracted to it. The resources of 
the dotrict arc of a cliaractcr some-what peculiar. Jt yields the magni- 
ficent knuri pine, fornisliing the navy with noble spars ; but on ground where 
this trcj has grown notliing else wUl thrive for many years. It is a cold, 
gray day unfit for cultivation; but in its neighbourhood soils of splendid 
fecundity occur, ou which the vine flourishes abundantly. Other timber- 
trees are foimd in Auckland province, many of them very valuable. 
Copper^ tin, sulphur, and manganese may be enumerated among its mineral 
produorions. Its exports, besides these, consist of grain, flax, bark, whale- 
bone, salt, oil, wool, ropes, hides, and other articles — the wJiole amoEmthalg: 
in 1648 to £16,08C, though in 1845 it was £27,239. 

Next to Auckland we may notice New Plymouth, dcseiibed ns thegasjdem 
of New iSealand, kno-wn to tho Ma<uies as Taranaki. It is a consideraMb 
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fmct of cxtendia^ more than tlirty miles ronod Mount Egmont, and 
tliesnoe spreading away in ranges and tatteys to an indo&nifc^ distance inland. 
It was founded in 1840 'by a company, lliey fixed on a |) 0 ^tion a little to 
the east of Cape Egmont, 180 miles from Wellington, wlwsro p, tkdving little 
settlement is now in existence. Its early progress was mneh retarded by 
q^ttarrds with the natives respecting the ownership of land* The company 
could only secure about 00,000 acres, though the name of their possession 
appears to cover the dibtrict. The land here is remarkably level, ooverod 
with ferns, and bordered by beautiful woods. Numerous running streams 
afford irrigation to the soil, which is a light friable loam, of different kitids^ 
remarkable for its powers of production. Agriculture succeeds to a sur- 
prising degree, tlaough tlie capabilities of the district have hitherto been 
only partially tested. Wheal, barley, maize, potatoes, turnips, all kinds of 
garden vegetables, and several gnipes, have been introduced, and yield 
plentiful returns. Cattle and sheep fatten admirably on the natural 
psvfatrtres, though subject to a j>eeiiliar disease— probably arising from over- 
feeding on the tutu — wliich destroys about two and a half per cent. 
Kgiive labour is ihoap; and when the be'-t land in the neighbourhood 
is cleared, the plains of New l^lymouth will undoubtedly be reckoned 
among the granaries of the Houthern Seas. Already the town wears the 
aspct*t of probperity. (Iiurches, chapels, jails, court-houses, private resi- 
dences, farm-houses, and htbourers’ cottages, are sprinkled over a block of 
land — some built of granite, others of sandstone, others of wood, which ai'O 
al)undant in the district. Iron, nickel, coal, and ochre, are also found; and 
gradually, as enterprising colonists congi'egate to it, new resouices are 
discovered. 

Nelson Is the capital of se>eral small settlements on the Routhem border 
of (^ook’s J^trait. It was founded in 1841. 'i’he province consists of all 
that part of the Middle Island lying north of the 42d degree of south lati- 
tude, Towards the pea it i.s mountainous, being comi)osed of about se%cn 
ranges, terminating in giant bluffs or spurs, which enclose magnificent 
harboms. Their slopes are denstdy wooded. Above lie extensive 
plains, or undulating tracl.^, co\ ert*d witli deep fertile soil, much of which, 
however, ir inatted ovi‘r ^^ith useless vegetation difficult to remove. 

The progress made by the colony is not brilliant. About COOO acres of 
land have lieeii feiu ed in, though not all put under cultivation. Where 
this lias been done, a return of twenty-four bushels an acre of wheat, 
twenty -five of barley, twenty- one of oats, six tons of potatoes, and 
twenty-four tons of tuinij)?, liap been procured. An cxiiort trade of about 
£12,000 sterling is carried on by population of nearly 3000 persons 
dwelling in tlic town, while more tiiau 2000 inhabit the rural plantations, 
employed in the tillage of the ground. 

These number^> will no doubt greatly increase within the next few years, 
when the knowledge of New Zealanci is more familiar to people in this 
countty. What can a man with £200 do in England? He can turn 
It, indeed, to some account ; hut he must set great reliance on the favour of 
fortune if he expect to become w'caltliy upon such a capita^ In Nelson, 
however, there is a gladdening prospect open. Landing there with that 
^fium in hi» pocket, the emigrant may collect the materials of future opu- 
lence, With a farm of fifty acres, rent free for tlio firsjb year, he may Iiave 
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fearies for n t^dremonth-^fkitoitare, drangM-^boili^ ^ iomhr 
tion upon irhioU the mtotri^us, frugal mm tmy huild a apltmlid fiMiue^ 
At the end of one year his latm may be worth a clear £280, md # the 
end of the second £320, which is au enormous per oenta^ On the 
Clearly, therefor©, those who have the ability to ©nek aw Ind^endeno© in 
this, the antipodea of Great Britain, cannot claim compassion if they 
renmin here repining in prodtless despair. Nor la life ^ New Ji^eahmd, 
oven in the country far firora towns, an uncouth course of labour undiversi- 
tied by enje^rment. A neat cottage, built of bncks, wood, day, and wattlea, 
or other cheap materials, with a neat iircpla(‘o and homely furniture, 
ationld b© a paradise to those who have been au ustomed to the unwhde- 
some air of some sciualid attic in a back street ; but with a garden glowing 
with the bloom of a hundred flowers, and funiishod perhaps with a ru'itio^ 
seat made from a whale's backbone, and a pleasant farm spreading around, 
or a pasture sprinkled with flocks, it appears a grateful siglit even to tho^0 
w1k> have enjoyed competence in the old country. Tlie settlers usually 
bake their own bread, cure their own bacon, and live, in fact, literally on 
the produce of their own industl 3 ^ 

The Free Church Sf otdi colony of Otago wa^ fonnded in 1847, near the 
southern end of the Middle Island, in a district well watered, feitilc, and 
excellently adapted for husbandry and pasturage. The v orst parts of it 
ai!brd abundance of food for sheep ; while in the best, gj^in of unequalled 
quality is yielded at the rate of horn sixty to snty-five bushds per acre 
— Oiits, barley, maize, and potatoes being grown in similar pr^yjioihon. The 
settlement was plaimcd with adraiiable judgment, eveept, perhaps, tliat 
the price of lauds is somewhat too high. However, conducted as it is 
with a vigorous spirit, and -great general liberalit) , it can hardly fail of 
retthaing a success worthy of the enterprise whUli established it. 

The Otago territory is an oblong tra< t of Uud running from north to 
south about seventy mUes, w Ith an average w idth of twelve, I-ifce all the 
others, except that of Canterbury, it is <ompofled of alteruate hill, vale, 
and plain, but is covered o^c^• its whole extent with evergreen vegetation : 
this is occasionally devoured by conflagrations, accidental or othDiwise. 
The cUmaite, variable though it be, is mild and ^ery agreeable. Summer ie 
dry and genial, relreshed by o<casional showois; winter is unpleasant, 
from its unsettled character. The soil is, as we have said, fertile ; and the 
settlers who occujiy it appear bent ou developing its riches with V%ouv. 
The last account of the land ’in cultivation shewed, indeed, only 185 acres 
laid out in wheat, oats, bailey, field- oats, potatoes, and garden culture, 
wliiJe 108 more were in preparation ; but the pi^omise of ixicrease is abun- 
dant, and every sign of progress is dibpLiyed. The live -stock of the 
colonists consisted in March 1850 of 62 horses, 706 grazing cattle, 26 
working bullocks, 40G7 sheep, GO goats, 360 swino, and 461 poultry. In 
the little infant town of Dunedin thei-e were then 139 houses, composed of 
clays and poles, of brick, cif stone, and other materials ; at Port (Jhalmets^ 
15 ; and 6ca^er©d round about in rural situations, 119. Seveial good roads 
have been formed, which are rapidly improved. A population of 1189 
inhabited these dwellings— 673 men and 51G women - filling the occupatiopf 
of farmers, stockholders, labourers on the land, traders, innkeepers, boat* 
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but# in^ii^d by a spirit ^ badwSty^ ^ good-mSL a®d ^ Common 
JN^ for tbo oommoiSL woUbre. It is s^posed tbM^ mre ^rie Dtqt more i\ur 
tmtires in the dijsitdct; so that m (m exists of a maa^an^e sad} $,» thai 
•0f Walni some years ago. The revenue of Otago for the third qnaartn 
of 1850 was £117^. Aa interesting &ct in the economy of 4to setdament 
1$, tliat during two years from its foundation only one erWhml case 
occurred, and that of so triding a nature that a benob of justicee might 
adjudicate upon it. Ko civil cases occurred, and litigation was unknown, 
though one lawyer wa« among the settlers. Tliere is no settfemonifc in Sew 
25ealand, or indeed in the world, which ofiers more advaantages to th« emi- 
grant. Its soil, climate, end public economy m*o equally admirable. 

We have some pri’v-atc letters which describe the settler’s mode of life at 
Otagp. Finding himself there, with £100 he may purchase and stock a 
frnn. Upon this he labours, and it is only on four or five days in tlie year 
t’lat the weather is not so warm as to cmable him to work in his shirt- 
-sleeves. He spreads his table with the produce of liis own land, dressed to 
his taste by a frugal w ife — pci haps a native. When he desires an excursion 
he btart<4 away to diaae the wild hog, and at the farmhoosos or ^€M&p- 
stations is always sure to find a hortpitable lodging. 

To rival this Presbyterian colony, the Canterbury settlement wa»^ in 
1850, founded near Banks Penin‘^ula, on the east shores of the Middle 
Island. Every settler paid down £3 for each acre of land: 10s. as tlie 
actual purchase-money, £1 to support a hierarchy and educational estab- 
lishment, and the rest for public purposes-— bridges, roads, surveys, &c- 
It is not absolutely essential that all the Canterbury colonibts should be 
members of the Church of England , but those of other denominations 
must pay their money to support tlic institutions of that church. A dis- 
senting body, however, vill no douht arise witlim the settlement, and 
Jiroonre for it<^clf immunity bora this burden. 

The country chosen by the Cantirbury settlers consists of about 
2,500,0(>i) acres, enclosed by a range of hills. It is perfectly lesel, 
watered by many nvtrs and rivnlcts, and covered with graas, A few 
fiwamps, easy of drainage, some htony patches, and otlier impracticable 
spots occur; hut almost tlie whole is adapted for pasturage, while a groat 
part may be profitably cultivated. Few native inhabitants exist in this 
territory ; but labourers have been brought down from other parts of the 
island The agricultural charactciif^tics ni the Canterbury province vary 
tittle from those of the other parts of Nen Zealand, exc^ perhaps that 
they are of a fcuperior older, Wi wish well to the association ; and 
though varieties of opinion may exist as to the policy of its particular 
^JOspstitution and designs, we have no doubt the whole < ountiy is equally 
fioJicitous for its welfare. Whatever may be their peculiar ol^ects QX 
views, ^ose men are worthy of praise who endeavour to transplant from 
our overcrowded islcnds men and women to quicken into life the wa»te 
places of tlM5 New World, to people its solitudes, and give a bloom to its 
ne^ccted deserts. As one sign of progress, the first number of a new»- 
paper — * The Lyttkton Times’ — ^was lately issued. 

Whether, therefore^ be choose Wellington, Kelson, Otago, Auckland, or 
Canteitoy as the fidd of his enterprise, the emigrant will find in New 
90 
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•will enjoy a fine dimate, a ready soil; a kad where ooel, iren, oe^pes^T 
stone, »«d vood are in abttndanee; wljiere sweet, pure, whotoaome water ie 
plentiM ; where eorn, and aH other kinds of grain, may eagfiy he raised 
in spieinHd jcrops; where his labour may be widl rewarded; wliere he 
will ha’ve few taxes to pay, and few of the unnatural restraints imposed by 
our old society to observe* Shortly, doubtless, he will be admitted to a 
share in those free institutions wliich are the peculiar pride of the British 
people ; and thus, with every natural aid to his energies, he may enjoy* 
indepeadenoe in a region which, of all others on the face of the earth, 
most nearly resembles his parent country. 

The New SJealand settlements have not, up to the present day, presented 
that spectacle of brilliant progress afforded during rc('cnt years in Australia, 
But those who on this account ains induced to despond should remember the 
early history of the AuslraUan colonies. They should call to mind the long 
and desperate struggles of New boutli Wales, the nnjiealthy infancy of 
Bouth AusttaUa, the puny childhood of the Swan Eiver Settlement, the 
misfortunes of \^an Biemon^s Land — cursed with an overwhelming convict 
population. In New Zealand, also, wo find ample explanation of the broken 
course of its progress, and a glance at its history since Captain H<jheon 
took posses won of it iu 1 840 will indicate wliat we mean. 

When the colony was formally entablished there already existed several 
irregular settlements, go\eined hitherto by no confirmed kw» There 
were then three elements of ])opulatioii“— the aborigines, whose dKit'fr moited 
tlioni to enmity again«»t the JUitisli; the old settlers, missionaries, aud land 
spouilators, who foimcd a turimlent, disc out exited, and inwhieTOus cla««; 
ami the new emigrants, whose hums were occasionally hostile to tho'c of 
tliO other parties Collisions in consequence arose, and long troitblea 
distracted the group. It woidd be useless to all but a few, and perfectly 
weari’^ome to the general leadei, to enter into details respecting all thw 
complications. It w ould be uniut erehtiug to describe the wars with !^uperaha 
and Kangliiheata, wliich have at length been teraiinated; and still more so , 
to notice the affairs of the Nexv Zeahind Company, which bequeathed its 
fmwtioiife, its charter, and its debts to the British govoniment in April 1850. 
JSuffK't it that these troubles appear at an end. The principal question now 
nm.iiuing to be sptllfd lies lietween the colonists and the mother country. 
Being of a political nature, and belonging to the future, it does not fidl 
within our present purpose to treat upon it. 

The chief question of interest for the emigrant is the nature of the 
country as a colonising field. Thousands balance their choice between 
New>^ Zealand and the more prosperous settlements of Australia. One 
circumstance has in iimumerablo instances decided in frvour of the 
latter — the character of the people. Of the Maories many account « have 
been circulated, as of a cannibal race— fierce, implacable, fond of blood, to 
be bound by no treaty of peace. Wo have all heard of the unfortunate 
wight who preferred the coast of New Cluinea to the^6]lorea of the Bay of 
l^nty, lui%iug heard that at the feasts in the native houses there 
always a ‘told missionary on the sideboard.* Tales Icjjs droll, but Iktk 
inferior in exaggeration, have been chmlatod by very serious traveHen^, 
None can deny that the New Zealanders have boen,camubals, or that many 
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sale mergers perpetrated upon ehildrtm and vromon, Itave proved iiie fact. 
tp this, however, as in many other circumstances, the aspect of New 
55ealand appears to have cwmiderahly changed. 

We now Snd thousands of the Maories coliecting in schools and chapels, 
reading l^fce New Testament, learning the elementary arts of civilisation, 
entering into the most cordial and Mendly intercourse with their white 
teachers, and evincing a desire as well as an aptitude to rec^re JnstVuotioii 
which forbids us to despond of their tdtimate ooroplele conversion* It is 
only recently that white num ha\e adopted a humane philosophy in their 
dealings with tho savage; formerly the rifle and the powder -hom, the 
cutlass and the pike, were the instruments employed to impress him with 
respect for Ms civilised brethren. To hunt and shoot clown the savage has 
been a favourite occupation with many adventurers , and it is still a doc- 
riine maintained by some, that the sword must utterly root up the ancient 
barbarians, the original possessors of those distant regions, before the soil 
Can be made ready to receive the seeds of oi^ ihsation. That idea is now, 
howe’ver, evploded in the mind of Great Biitaiu, and to conciliate is found 
a better and wiser pohey than to coerce or destroy. Anecdotes might be 
multiplied to shew that among many of the New Zealanders there exists a 
feeling friendly to the British people ; that they appreciate the advantages 
of the new government, which secures their peace and defends their pro- 
perty. Even so early as the doiith of Goveinor Hobson in September 184B, 
the chief Werowero wrote thus to the Queen of the British Islands — 
^Gooi) Lady Vktoiu^ — How fanst thou*'^ Great i'> my love to you, 
who are residing in your country. My subject is a go^ enior for us and the 
foreigners of this island. Let him he a good man. Look out for a good 
man— a man of judgment J^ct not a tioiihler (ome here, l^et not a boy 
come, or one puffed up with pride 'we, the New Zealanders, shall Ih' afraid. 
Let him be as good as the governor who has just died. Mother Victoria! 
let your instnutions to the governor he good Let him be kind. Lot him 
not come here to kill ns, seeing that we aie peaceable. Formerly we were 
a bad people, a murdering people, now we are sitting peaceably. We 
have left off the evil. It was you who appointed this line of conduct, and 
therefore it is good to us Mother, be kind ! ’ ^ 

No doubt the terms of this letter were dutated by the missionaries; 
Imt the spirit of it, among a lai'gi* number of the people at Waikato, w^aa 
most happily diffused. Ijittle more than a year ago there were 24 
missions in the country, 180 misblonarics, 303 European and nati\e 
teachers, and 4820 absolute conveits, while thou'^ands of others are in 
different stages of enlightenment In another address to the Queen the 
New Zealanders expressed a desire to receive many white men into their 
country; but, infetnieted by their teachers, joined in the protest against 
reiulering the islands a depot of crime from tho mother country. ‘ Oh, 
Lady,’ they said, * we Hhall be perplexed if tlie convicts come here. They 
wdiild steal the property of the European b, and the natives would be 
aocused of the theft, and we should be very ranch displeased. Bather let 
gentlemen, men of peaceful life, come out. Wc like such men. Let them 
i>e immwns, for our country is laige.’ Hitherto these arguments have 
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ismikg ooiwviots to Is^ow 3Kooli^<J- SiiouM owot ^ project rartvod, a 
powjEjtW opposition wU) be and we tm*t with mo&m, Mmy as 
h]sve be^ ^e struggles to whidu those young oulgniea have been fwwed, 
none of tWr past obstacles to progress will have been more dei»lrtiotive 
than the curse of a convict population. It will have a demoraUfth:^iniu*< *> 
enee upon the Maoriee as well as upon the settleirs* This is above afl 
tjtipgs to be dreaded ; for they are approaohing the threshold of civUisa*- 
tion, and a breath might turn them back. 

As it is, many convicts have escaped from Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land to New Zealand. Some of them continiie to carry on dOpredationSf 
in imitation of the bushrangers in^New South Wales. Others lead a Hfe 
of unclmnging solitude, rarely exchanging a word with any of the race 
which has oast him out from its booiety. In picturesque creeks and bays 
along the more lonely parts of the (oast, you may fall in with a rude hut, 
situated at the opening of a rocky glen, and p<irtly concealed from view by 
hillocks and trees • there the recluj^e lives almost idle, and possibly ^ery 
liArmloss. His patch of garden-giound is easily cultivated, and supplies 
him with a store of potatoes, cabbages, and othci vegetables; his Maori 
neighbours bring him ample provisions of pork; his Maori wife f^er- 
petuates comfort in tlie dwelliug, and his half*do/cn cliildreu of mingled 
blood atford him abundanct' of feocicty; they paddle out In canoes, tish^ 
catch pigeons and wild-fowl, or aid in the tilkgc of the little pat‘*h of 
ground, which is to them an inheritance of plenty, year aftei**}<>ar th$ 
escai»cd criminal inhabits tlie same spot unnK>leBt( d, until he becomes k 
patrijirch among the tribe lr>o long as he remains at peace, molesting no 
one, and practising honesty, few would be luojimd to deliver him agam 
into the bondage from which lie has bioken. Hetired whalers, and a few 
ninavvay sailors, ma> also be found lollovving tbe same plan oi life, 

Such individuals are leadil} welcomed by the natives into their commu* 
nities , and so indeed are all 1 hiiopcans, unless they cnd(»avour to encroach oa 
thoir criounds and enclose the land. P'ormerly the idoa of pioporty was a 
fiction among the Maoncs, now it is of all ideas tlic most distinct. Fi*om 
a people without regulai govermnoiit, living in savrigc ignorance of polite 
institutions, they have become evtravtigantly litigious, and often struggle 
among thomsolves for the possession of a trait a])paroatly altogether 
without value. Tnlxs have fought tribes with the bltteiM?st animosity in 
consequence of a dispafi d title to a piece of land, wliicb, to the superficial 
obsorvoi, would seem perfectly useless to man. It appears curious ahm 
howtha<,ina region so thinly peopled, with immense piovinoes utterly 
desert, the natives can shed their blood for the possci: sion of mountains 
covered with brushwood, swamps impracticable to the tiavcller, or forests 
impassable from the dense growth ol undci'wood. On examination, how- 
ever, the reason appears ; on the side of the disputed mountain, amid a 
wilderness ol vegetation, there Is a patch of ground adraiiahly sheltered 
and suited for the cultivation of the him^a — one of the choicest native 
delicaries. This little oasis in the verdant desert gi^cs a name and ava^e 
to the mountain. Again, in a vast swamp there may be a pond abounding 
with excellent eels ; or in a huge fomet, small clearings adapted for th^ 
culture of potatoes and Indian com ; or where pigeons and other 



hki^ ir<E^ nuiiu)rous ; <a a iimaha and kikSht^ inti9ra{m»fi(d iirj^ 
thona^da of otinei^a j or places wliere tfild pige Congregate: these m the 
oixcoumstances oonleirlng value on tlie forest and the swamp* Faeta of this 
l^d have imposed on colonists the necessity of strict Instice in thm|! 
dealings with the natives. A neglect of this, oftener perhaps throiigh 
« Ignorance and carelessness than throiigh deliberate dishonesty) W involved 
the British eefttkmente in many tronbkjs. 

Disastrous^ however^ as many episodes in their history have been, the 
New Zealand colonics have, on the whole, steadily progressed cvejr since the 
period of their foandation : every obstacle, indeed, to their advancement 
has been of a temporary or artificial cliaraotor. Nature has been liberal to 
the country. There are now about ten European settlements, with several 
oilier smaU communities dependent on them — ^the largest with more tUan 
7000, the smaUest with a few hundred inhabitants. Of these every indi- 
vidusd enjoys prosperity — some in humble bpt hajipy comfort, others in 
wisy competence, others in brilliant fortune, but all raised above poverty. 
‘ Could not,’ says a private letter, * find a beggar in ihe whole of New 
Zealand^’ Many, howc\ er, who wove all but beggars when they lauded, 
are enjoying independence now. Wo know an instance of one man, a 
Scotch gardenei-, wdio arrived at Otago witliout a bliillmg, and has now a 
little fortune. Altogether the European population may number a little 
more than 20,000, scattered over an extensive region, and separated into 
sections by large iutervaln of wild country These have at length o*tab- 
lished peace with the native population. "We are assured by the gover- 
nor, tliat probably in no part of the world are life and propcity more 
secure than in New Zealand, Bu iiacific indeed are the prospects of 
the picture, that a considerable reduction of tl^* mddary force is in 
contemplation. War, we hope, is there at an end; for tlie Maories 
apjMiar to liave adoiited the jdiilo.^ojdiy of one of tbeir chiefs, who may 
be styled the Elihu llunitt of New Zealand. There was a great meeting 
in the open air, and the Mster of Ilangluheata the rebel harangued her 
countrymen. She declaimed on the aggrchsioiis of iho white men, and 
upbraidod tho warriors of her tribe lor listening to ofifers of peace. An old 
cinef then started up, desired tins Amazonun orator to resume hci seat, 
informed her ibat she was * the siUy swter of a wilier brother, and no 
better than a dog’s daughter," Ho then addic'^scd the crowded assemblage, 
and put it to them * whether xngs and potatoes, w^arm liros and plenty of 
tobacco, were not better things than ioachm bullets, tdgos of tomahawks, 
Snow-rain, and empty stomach ’ The lormer were to bo enjoyed, he said, 
in the plains, by preserving friend^^lup with the white men : but tlio latter 
inuat bo sufierod in the mountains if they maintained war with those 
midaoiblc strangers. Thunders of applause greeted the old man’s oration, 
and the close of the war was determined upon. "I wo hundred hogs roasted, 
tlircf hundred baskets ot stewed eels, and moimtains of baked potatoes, 
were then brouglit forward to inaugurate the ticaty with a feast of peace. 
The voyage to New Zealand remains to be considered. The length of the 
sea-journey is of course greater than that to* British America, the United 
States^ and the Oape of Good Hope, It is, however, safer. Only one 
vessel was ever wrecked wliilo proceeding to these colonies, and no 
crew was ever lost. The oxpenjo is not by any means great ; for a hardy 
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doutolumg as it doos, therefore^ exto»«ivb*ta»ct8 of tiu|>oop3ted country,, 
oxdy wanting moderate kbour to cover it with the wealthy 

>few Zeatoid offers home aud fortune, Headth and happiaeasy to the 
emigrant. His anticipations, however, most be reasonable, and his resolve 
must be to prosper by the labour of his hands. Perhaps a few words of 
advice may not here be out of place. Tliey are offered feom a writW who 
held the position of lOagistrate in the colony, and derived his knowledge 
feom a residenoo of four years. 

In the hrst place, the emigrant should educate himself for the object he 
has in view. A little knowledge of European Innguagos, of mathematics, of 
land-surveying, of mechanics, architecture, geology, botany, chemistry, and 
veterinary surgery, will be most useful to those who desire to attain suporiofr 
success. More practical acq|m’ph*>hinents, however, will sufioe for those of 
the humbler order. As to 5jc outfit they require, it is impossible to lay 
down a plan. CioHies of a strong durable kind, useful tools and implements, 
— n Uliing tawdiy or fanciful, bat aU strong, plain, and duiable; seed of 
all varieties, phmfs, a few serviceable books, and sirictly i<^ch tarings m 
will be necessary to your alHoJiite comfort. An*ived m New Zealand, toten 
to no grumblers, and be careful how;you acce]<t the servii^eof strangers. 
Waste no lime in the towne, but proceed at once to tho scene of yout 
future kbours. There, if the choi(‘e of situation be tolerably^ prudent, 
industry, frugality, and thrift will certainly bring independence and fortune 
ill their train. It should be remarked, also, that young women of goo^l 
i haracter and liabits we invariably well married in the colonies. But tiicu* 
viewf, must be teraperale, and tluir notious of happiness such as are con- 
sistent with vigorous application to the duty wliich settlers owe to’ the 
society of which she forms a part-— that of speedily acquiring the means to 
become iudependent, prosperous, and serviceable to tho young state grow- 
ing up before her eyes. If ibis caution applies to the women, equally so 
docs it apply to tlieir husbands ; for New Zealand, like every other colony, 
only jiromises fortune to tho'^e who liavo the coui’agc and tho principle to 
seek it, by means of persevering exertion. 

!Mcn emigrating with those ideas, and following their object in tliis 
jiunuor, %vill contribute as niuth to their own welfare as to that of the 
colon) they inhabit. Wicn sutli setliers are multiplied, even in a 
mod crab ‘ degree, we may expect New Zetiland to realise the anticipations 
wliicU on every side have been formed of its success. A few travellers 
who ha\ j lounged a mile or two iuldnd, and spent tlu’ce or four days in 
tlio outskirts of some settlement, or amid tlie dirt of a seaport town, 
bring us discouraging accounts of the land; but from the tnistworthy, 
able, and intidligent tra\cllerfa, without exception we derive only corrobora- 
tion of th'i views embodied in this Paper. The country offers a combi-* 
nation of advantages presented by fewr other regions in the world. It is 
admirably situated for purpose^ of commerce ; its configuration, and tlje 
nttturo of its coast, afford equal facilities for tirade ; its climate is all that a 
native of (jrcat Britain can desire; its soil, with some inconvenient 
characteristics, is abundantly feri lie; it abounds with timber, with mttaay* 
important minerals, with coal and water;, it produces all the grains and 
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known in thdse islandQ ; it is in the ncigUbonrlioo4 o^' gr^t 
fishkig-groiwidfl ^ it is the natural metropolis of the SoutUem Ocean; land 
thus, witJi every natural advanta^je, there only remains to crown it wife 
prosperity tJie continued app2icatS(m*of British energy. In the colonies 
already lormed we lind a population equal in every way to that of the 
mother country ; and wc arc assnred by a recent traveller, that nowhere 
during his Wanderbgs did he thid communities more truly sociable, more 
adilicted to hospitality, or more genmally deserving of sucOess, than the 
founders of what I.oid John llussell heliovps will be the capital of the 
British empire in Australasia That opinion ot prophecy of our minister 
may point to a remote period ; but we anticipate beholding in New Zealand, ♦ 
at no distant day, a colony enjoying the institutions which are especially 
dear to the children of this soih The settlers belong to a superior class-— 
if intelligence, energy, and perseverance constitute superiority; and thc^ 
would doubtless employ those qualitio® as li|^cstly and as ably in pro- 
inotmg their public as in cultivating their private interests. Theic is no 
res Him, therefore, uh> an intemperate pedantry on the part of a governor 
shordd foster bitter feelings in New Zealand. The colonists have never 
asked for mdste than they lia\ c a right to possess.* 

* Tlie rfiftdcsr is refened to tlio ‘Emigrant’*! Manual’ (recently pUblifl^ied hi 
W Si |L Cliambers) as cont lining a lesb hi&tlil} -coloured^ but atiU lavourable btaii 
mint of Ibe cLiumt ot New Zt.iland aa <1 field of eungiation. 



THE TOWER OF FONTEHAY. 


W IIOEVEB would seoV now for tho Cafttle of Fontenay sous Brio, 
once flo proud and powerful, would find only a mass of ruin, 
which is every year by degrees \aftihhing away» 'I’he keep, as is always 
case, is tlu most entire ; and a few scattered towers and mouldering 
walls, covered with a drapery of i\y, serve to iucik'ate hoW/^JItosivc the 
building once -was. The castle stands on an elcxated spot overlooking tlio 
neighbouring couuti}", which is coveied with rich woods, pai^tures, and 
torn-fields, a bright river running tlnough the landscape, and gently-rising 
hill^ fonning the background of the* picture. 

One of tlte least dec ayed of the towers is called La Tour dtf ia Heine 
Anna * it stands a little lower tlian the rest, on the decline of the hill, and 
commands a clmrmiug view down a ^ alley, beautifully 'varied with foliage 
ot all descriptions, through which a brawhng stream runs glitteiing 
among the 'verdure and fiotvers. There are few ])er8ons left who can 
explriin wliy the tower has ilns iianie, and niost strangers are content to 
leavr tl»e spot without inquiring fail her; but to an English person the 
place would Jiave infiniUdy nioie interest if the fact were known of its 
connoctiou with our own country, through one whoso fate can never cease 
to excite commiseration. 

When tho beautiful Mary of England, sister of ITniry VIII,, arrived in 
rninci as the biide of the good old King Louis XTl , tailed the Father of 
Ins Vcoide, slie had in her train a little girl of about five years of age, 
Confided to her charge hy one wliom she looked upoo as her dearest friend. 
The child was to be brought u]) by the Loid of h'onteiiay, her fatherV near 
relation , for it was at that peiiod the tuslom — a bad and unnatural one — 
for < \ try family of rank to send away their children to l>o educated in 
anolhei house , and a constant exchange was thus made, which afier-events 
frecpienlly proved to b( a most injudicious proceeding, calctilated to weaken 
tho ties of parentage and affection. 

When Mary of England kissed and took leave of her little diarge at 
Abbeville, before she delivered her to her new protector, tho Lord of 
Fontenay, the child’s tears flowed so fast, and she clung so fondly to t^ic 
young queen, that she was 'with difficulty pacified. Mary took her on her 
knees, “and with caresses and soothing words endeavoured to quiet hei^ 
infantine grief. 
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‘Why do you weop, my pretty Amia?’ said sho; ‘you are going to 
kind mends, and will haTo many to love you as 1 do. Bmilo again, dear 
child, m you used to do : ace, you shall have a crown on your head, and bo 
a quocn as well as myself. Oh how lovely she looks witli this golden 
cindet over her silken curls!’ 

As the queen spoke, she playfully placed a jewelled crown, which was 
lying on hor table among a heap of gorgeous ornaments just presented to 
her by her admiring bridegroom, on the head of the weeping child ; but the 
action, far from soothing, only seemed to irritate her grief; and as she 
continued to sob and hide her iaoe in the bosom of her friend, the glittering 
crown fell heavily to the groujrul at her feet. 

* No, no,’ munnured the potted and sorrowing little favourite ; ‘ Anna 
hates it — ^Anna will not wear it,’ 

Mary laughed good Immourcdly, and said to her royal husband, w^lio 
stood by amused with the suenc, ‘ Though your miedcsty secs that I have 
not taught my little friend wdsdora, do not suppose we are all in England 
so siHy osr so ungrateful.’ 

‘ You are all charming,’ sighed the euamourod king ; ‘ everjrthing you do 
becomes ytm, 1 love this pretty tyrant for your sake, Mary; and 1 predict 
a happy fortune for her, in spite of her tears,’ 

* How indulgent you are!’ returned Mary in a subdued voice. ‘How 
happy 1 must think myself. I trust I sliall deserve your goodness !’ 

‘It is you who aie kiud,’ he replied; ‘ with all joiu* beauty and youth, 
to devote them to an old man such as I.’ 

‘The Father of his FeoideP exclaimed the quDfm ‘I would rather 
hear that title given io my huslmid than any other ; and if you were vm/ 
young, it could scarcely be yours. It is the frc&hiiesb of the mind tliat 
gives youth ; it were vain to count by years.’ 

Meantime little Anna had forgotten her tears, and had fallen asleep in tlu 
young queen 6 arms. She was gently removed, and gently car(^ssi'd, and lu r 
friend stole away before she awoke, Wlicn she did awake, she found 
herself placed before a Ciivalicr on horseback, “whose arms mjiporled her 
nearly as tenderly as those of the queen Her lulgUl eyes opened and mot 
his, tW were bent upon her beautiful faee with a smile wdiith cliildhood 
never mistakes, and they wore friands in an instant, 

llie Lady of Fontonay recei\od her charg(^ with delight, and t)^e lov(‘1} 
child was soon all gaiety and buoyancy, her traTisicnt sorrows forgot teji 
amid all that was brilliant and joyous. 

Bhe grew up Avith tlie children of her host% who were nearly of her . 
and was the ikvourite and delight of all Sim Avas quk'k in her studiob, auti 
rapid in the a(’quii*emeiit of accomplifeluncmts : she danced with a grace 
which made her n little wonder to those w^ho crowded to see her execute 
the intricate figures of the day with her cousins, who endeavoured, without 
envy, to emulate her acquiiements. Her Aon^e possesM^d remarkable 
swoetnefiS, atid a pathos which was peculiarly attraedh e ; even at a very 
early age it had a charm wiiich tronblcd all hearts, and as she grew in 
^^'nrs, the sensibility of her soul imparted to it m additional beauty. Bho 
would sit sometimes for hours with her companions in the 
tower appropriated to her use, imitatiBg the song of tlm bfeds In such 
perfection, that her amused and admiring auditors, in their childish glee, 
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insisted tliat Anna sang lietter and sweeter tlian the niglttiogale and the 
thrush, who strained their throats in reply to her melody* 

will tell you what the birds say/ sbo playMly oxdatoed to her 
cousin Marguerite, to whom die was even more attached than to the others ; 

* J sometimes fiinoy I hear words as they sing, and cah form them into 
senU'nces and verses. Hear what the nightingale isaid to me yesterday 
evening, as he sat singing on the bou^ just at my chamber window : — 

4 

Dost thou deep when ere bri^t ? 

Dreaiiua:^ wnke and watoli with xue i ^ 

r am fiinp;mg dl the night, 
tiocking ou the higtieat tree ; 

As the branolK^ gently move. 

Tolling theo, “ I love—*! love ! ” 

Yonder gbdes a geiitl© fav, 

Clftd m silver robt>s ana green ; 

She vkiis hidden from the day 
These thick sighing leaves between. 
jSfee her ui tho mouiilight rm^e, 

Listening, while I tell my loxo, 

Trot>|j« eomc forth as fair as she; ^ 

Como thou, too, and join tho throng; 

Hoa\> sleep and day a^ee, 

JSight ^\aa made tor dance and song; 

Echoes nil I he rharmed grove 

With the elmrufi of iiiy love.’ ^ 

‘All,’ said Marguerite, ‘Ilmve heard of notliing but love lately. Vormy 
hrotiier is to be married soon, though he is so y(»ung; and my &thcr has 
only now told me that 1 am to bo a bride next yw. What k it io l)c in 
love, Anna? Ho you know V’' 

‘I believe,’ answered Anna gravely, ‘it is a feeling almost divine — 
something like that wo think of Heaven — something like that we have to 
onr mothers, and Withers, and brothers — but not quite.’ 

‘Don’t you think it h like that you feel for Henry Ferry ?’ said Mar- 
ffuerite slyly. A blush ros<' in the check of Anna, and she turned her 
eyes on the ground, but did not answer. 

* ‘ J should think,’ siiid Marguerite, ‘he could exphtm it himself, for it was 
but tins morning I heard Jum telling my brother Louis that he thought 
you formed for love.’ 

‘ Did he really sfiy so?’ exclaimed Anna; ‘ I was afraid he never thought 
ot UK at all.’ Hut as sho raked her flashing eyes, an object immediately 
l>eforf Miem caused the blushes in her cheeks to become crimson, for Hejuy 
Fen ) bimsolf was standing gazing at her with a look of admiration w'hicli 
it was impossible to mistake for indifference. 

‘ 1 heard your song,’ said he quickly, ‘ and dated to approach unbidden ; 
yet I s] ould not have ventured but as the bearer of news. Sir 'rhomas 
Boleyu will l>e here in an hour — ^his messenger is but now iirrived.’ 

‘ My father !’ cried Anna starting ; ‘he is not surely come to take nte 
home ?’ ^ 

‘Oh no, no,’ said Marguerite, ‘we will not part with you, dearest Anna; 
you must never leave us. Are you not at home here at Fontenay? Ob„ 
Lord Percy, what ill news you tell us !’ 
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tkOt blamed/ replted he; *I have heard of no atich intention; but, 
aelfish as I am, it would not pain me if Sir Tlmmas took his daughter to 
the eourt, which is more than Ukely; and when once there, she is too 
bright a star to be allowed to return again to obscurity,’ 

‘ You are so courtly, my lord,’ said Anna smiling, ‘ you teach us rustk»s 
what to wish. If Marguerite may go with me, 1 should dcligJit in seeing 
the court. Is it not grand and beautiful ?--*and is not Queen Claude 
amiable? How gay it must be!— what dresses, what pageants I Oh I 
hope my father is really come to take ns there I’ 

‘How light is woman’s fancy!’ said Perry with a philosophic air; ‘but 
now in te^rs at the idea of change, now all delight at the thoughts of the 
world’s vanities 1’ 

‘But we know nothing yet of those vanities and dangers wdiicli you have 
so well passed through,’ replied Anna archly ; ‘ and perhaps we shall not 
•want a sage guide to be our Mipport.’ 

MuOb lively conversation ensued, and the pit ture which Percy drew of 
the court of hVauco -was indeed calculated to oxcito considerable interest in 
the minds of his friends. He spoke of the admired and brilliant king, 
JBVancis I., and his gallant nobles , of the gentle, amiable, and beneficent 
queen, then in her twentieth year — ^the pattcni of goodness, though the 
least attractive in person of any lady of the c‘ourt ; of the gorgeous Loniw* 
of Savoy, witty, brilliant, and profuse; of her h^arned, beautiful, and 
accomplished daughter. Marguerite de Valois; of the gay, bold, handsornt', 
and impetuous Bourbon. He told them of tonmaments and f<'stivals, of 
processions and hunting-parties, and dwelt on the round of gaieties and 
pleasures which awaited tliem. 

‘A court must bo indeed a sort of paradise,’ cxclalinod Anna, her eyes 
dancing with delight ‘I should think no one could ever be unhajijiy 
there; but unhappiness is to me onl) a word, for 1 never knew il.’ 

‘May it be always so to you, beloved child!’ said a voice near; and 
Anna was clasped in the aijns of her fatlici. Sir I’lmmas Uoleyn now, for 
the first time for eight years, saw his daughter ; and her beauty and grace 
so astoni^ed and delighted him, that he eould scareoly lestrain his pleii- 
snre ; and his exclamations of gratitude to his relarious, the lord and lady 
of Fontenay, were warm and sincere. Neither wab he sorry to hear of the 
admiration she had inspired iu the breast of the son of the Earl of North- 
umberland, and his paternal lieart boiinded with exultation as he hastdy 
sketched out a flattering picture of her future life. He immediately 
resolved to keep so fair a treasure from the’ world no longer, and though 
his lovely daughter was little more than fifteen, ho determined to carry 
lier to Vdois, and introduce her at court. All preparatioiib were made, aud 
it was agreed tliat the lady of Fontenay should accomjwny Anna and her 
own eldest daughter, who was tho godchild of Marguerite do Valois, and 
present them to Queen Claude. 

The evening before their departure from the castle of Fontenay, as Anna 
stood, somewhat pensively, beneath that favourite tree where tlie niglit- 
iitgale was wont .o serenade her every evening, her eyes were suddenly 
attracted by observing letters on the bark, wliich she discovered to he her 
initials, A. B. The manner in which she contemplated this sign of secret 
attaclimcnt, traced by on unknown hand, indicated no resentment ; almost 
4 
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jRvokntarily she drew * pin from her hair, and leaning against the tree,- 
began to imitate the writing ; but as she did so, by apparent mistake, 

A became an H, and the B a P ; and then bhishfeg at what she hs'd &ne, 
she cndeavourt*d to efface her work, when she found her hand arrested 
mul turning quickly, was awaare that Uenry* Percy was at her side. A 
very little exptaation was necessary to account for the letters pf her 
name being found there, but they could neither of them ever afterwards 
exactly explain how it liappenod that before thev parted that evening Anna 
Boleyn Imd given her promise to llonry Percy never to become tlm bride 
of another, and he had vowed to t)e hers alone, 

‘ You are very young, Anna,’ said he, ^ and very beautiful; you will be 
admired, adored, wherever you appear, and it will be more didjcult for you 
to keep your word than for me ; for never can I behold, amid a thousand 
beauties, one who can compare with you for a single instant. 1 have, 
besides, already seen tlie world, while to you it is entirely new. Yet will 1 
rely upon your faith, for I will judge it by my own.’ 

‘ ITcniy,’ said Anna solemnly, ‘ you know 1 am apt to jest and say Hght 
wo-'ds, blit though 1 am indeed young and inexperienced, I know well tlic 
value of affection. I have told yon 1 love you, and this my ffrsty wdl, I am 
convinced, be the last attachment I can ever feci. I once, wh^ an infant, 
threw a crown from mo, and have been rallied about It ever since : but X 
Vi mdd reject a (Town to-morrow for your sake. I would rather the axe fell 
on this little* m*ck, TIciiry, (lian betray your conddenoc in mo. But.’ she 
added gaily, ‘ no king wSl ask my hand, for King IVaneis, gdlant as he 
is, h a married man, and so is fat King Henry of England, so 1 am per- 
f'dly secure from cither.’ 

As she spoke, a large dnq) fwll on her hand, wliirh was clasped in that of 
Percy. * Wc mu<»t go in,’ she said, rising; ‘ the rain is beginning U.\ fall ; 
w(‘ ‘hall have a storm.’ The lovers parted at the low door of the tower, 
and Anna hastened to lur cluwnbcr. The moon had been suddenly 
obscured, and her l)eams no longer poured in riirough the loopholes of the 
turrets, as the young girl groped her way up fiie winding -stair. The door 
at the top opened to wclccunc hei*, and Maigiieritci tamo forward with a 
lamp As its rays flashed upon her as she entered, her cousin uttered a 
cry. 

^ XVhat is the matter, Anna?’ exclaimed she. * Are you hurt? XIow 
did this happen? Here is blood I* The white dre8« of Anna was stidhed 
all down from her neck, and a mark was on her hand-— for that which she 
took for a drop of rain, ‘ tlie first of a thunder shower,’ was blood — from 
wheme she knew not, nor could ever discover. 

Whatever impression this singuhir incident might make on the two 
young fri(‘ndfe that evening, it was quite forgotten the next morning when 
they momitod their palfreys in the castle court, and full of life, youth, and 
expectation, began their journey towards lilois, whore Prancis I. then 
kept his court. Never had the waters of the beautiful Loire looked more 
sparkling ; never did the vine-covered coteaux which they bathed api^w 
more luxuriant. Althouglx the spring had not yet given place to summer, 
and the vines were still young, the tender green of their leaves delightejji 
tfie eye, and the fragrance of their delicate blossoms perfumed the air on 
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all isMe8 ; said the whole scene was full of gaiety and j6?ea(biiesH as the lively 
pa 3 ?fy pmiued their route, pleased with everything, and heholding beauties 
ia the commonest objects. All was nnw to them, aiml all was drest in 
tdbabow oolonrs. Anna and Maargnerite never ceased their (isclamations of 
wonder and admiration at every fresh object of interest^ and on this 
charmod ground there is no want of such, particularly when a brilliant sun 
and anicMing air give lustre to that which is already oltarming. Percy 
rode by the side of the young ladies, with Sir Thomas Bokyn, while tlio 
lord and lady of Fontenay proceeded at a slower pace in their ponderous 
travelling * coach, in more state than convenience. The nearer they 
approached Blois, the more wild became the spirits of the two friends, and 
their ringing mejtry laughter sounded sweet in the ears of the father and 
lover of Anna, who botl} regarded her with pride and admiration as she 
managed her steed with exquisite grace, and at every word and movement 
showed some new charm of injuincr and vivacity. 

* Is it true, dear father,’ said slie, suddenly becoming grave as the lofty 
Imttlements of the castle of Blois began to gi-ow more distant on their sight - 
* is it true that Queen Claude is not handtome ? I cannot imagine a queen 
being otherwise. 1 hoi )0 1 shall like her, and she will like me.’ 

‘ As to her pe3*son,’ answered Sir Thomas, ‘ she has a soft, pleasing 
countenance, hut is by no means what is cfillcd handsome at court : bf*r 
goodness, however, mak(*s up for that: for the refl<'ction of hei nnnd shines 
over all, and when her gentle voice has been once heard, 3io one ever tliinlvS 
of asking about her beauty.’ 

^ She is,’ added Percy, * emailed the flower and pearl of tlie lathr s of her 
age, superior to all in modesty, purity, pi(dv, and coiu*<ec»y. Her chant} 
is great, and her sole aim is to make her subjects happy, and ploa.S(* htr 
husband.’ 

‘ But he, the handsome Kini^ Francis,’ oh'^erved Sir Tlioina'*. * tlioUjidi 
the most accomplished oavaher in Europe, is by no means such a pattern 
husband as our owii King Henry, Avho s< Is a bright cxami»Ie >f conjug.il 
tendeniess to all the world.’ Anna Imist iaito an nncoiiti'ollablo lit of 
gaiety at these words. 

' What is it amuses you so much?’ asked her ftvthor. * Do you think 
that quality to alight a merit ?’ 

* Oh no,’ r<*plied Anna ; * hut T was thinking wliat an amusing thini; It 
must be to see so fat a man make lo\e, and how n’dicnhuis it would bt' tu 
him to suppose he could please any one but Ids wife, w'ho is much older 
than he, and very grave, they say ! Is it not so, lather ?’ 

* Kir^ Henry,' said Sir ITiomas ^ther gravely, < though ct^rtainly very 
portly, is one of the handsomest men of his <*ourt : and pray observe, toy 
feir critic, it does not become young girls to talk quite so freoly iff kings 
and que«uis : you must restrain your lively sallies wiuin you get to court, 
for tliere wit ia dangerous,’ 

* Oh nO) i»o — that cannot be the case!’ exclaimed Anna; ‘ for is not 
Maxguerite^s godmother, the charming princess, the most witty and lively 
pefson in the world ? and has not Lord Percy told us how they laugh, and 
sing, and jest, and pky at court from morning till night? I mean to enjoy 
myself 80 much ! Oh what a delightful life it will he I’ 

Annans expectations Were more than realised when she really found her- 
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prodiooe of geoitiBy beimty, ftitid g^oe. She heeem a gps^ fiiteiejite 
with all the pmceiBQQS. The qtdet azitd aKupabk q^aee&y vrhmR she wm, 
haunediately on her amval, ap^ioted msdi of honour, delighted h her 
gaiety, and found wdaoe in her agreeable and witty cony creation; while 
learned, and accomplished, and charming Marguerite d’Alon^ took 
infinite pleasure in hearing her mtve remarks, and obsermug the rapid 
development of her mind- Bat with the king^s mother, Louise de Savoy, 
she was an especial favourite: too young to be a rival, she found her a 
most amusing companion, whose simplicity, she imagined, prevented her 
from altogeriier understanding the position in which her ill- disguised 
passion for the Duke de Bourbon x^aced her. She prdhrred AmR to 
attendants of more advunerd age whose experience had been gained in 
courts ; and tlius, without affording food fm scandal, and yet ayeiding & 
spy on her actions, she could receive the Constable, and cn|oy his society 
with no other witness th#m the amusing child, whose gay remarks served 
only to give piqi fancy to then* iaiten lews. But it showed small knowledge 
o 1 human nature in Louise, when she trusted to the ignoranpoof a young 
gill just entering life, whose curiosity and anxio» s wii^ for knowledge of 
all kinds developed those powers of observation which her hitherto 
secluded life had only retarded 

‘Marguerite,* said Anna one day to her cousin, ‘I hxve found out a 
gicat secret* Madame Mere is in love with the (Jonstabler 

‘ Impossible 1 ’ ioj)lied Marguerite. ‘ Wliy, he is a married nAn ” 

‘ True,* said Anna; ‘ yet 1 am sure of what 1 say, odd as it seems, aJfid 
wiiked as it must be But, what is moie, I sec plainly enough that he 
tricF to ©scape her society. it not apX)enT to you strange tobt in 

lo\ ( with a married man Till wo came to c ourt, J thought it impossible, 
as vtu do even now; but I ne\(‘i* let anything x^^^ and when they 
think T am 0(‘cnpied svith inoio chilibsli things, I am observing all around 
im and there is not a person at court whose secret could long be kept 
f 10111 mo There is the pretty C()mite.ss de Foix, T saw her blush so when 
the king kissed her hand the other niglit . tlie queen saw it toO, and sight d 
so hc.ivily, 1 hope she does not sec* as deariy as 1 do. Bcfw miserable a 
wife must bo whose husband lo\<'s another I I mi ►me dear Percy would 
be true to me, or I should indeed bi* unhappy. As for me, I would not 
om oui ago the admiration of a married man for oil the world, pleasaOt as it 
is to be admired. I heard the king say yesterday that you and I were 
twins ot‘ beauty, and he thanked Blonsicur de Fontenay for adding two 
.aurh iiesh flowers to his summer You know Ins favourite phrae©— ^‘A 
coint without wwnon is like a summer without flowers?’** 

‘ Oh, Anna,’ exclaimed Marguerite laughing, ‘ King Francis is a married 
man, remember I* 

‘ Ob, as for kings, you know,* returned Anna, ‘ neither you nor I can 
have anything to say to them as lovers : we have only to make our curtsy, 
and reverence them, as in duty bound I have another secret to fell yon, 
cousin,’ she added mysteiiouely: ‘Madame ]40uiso is going to-night' to 
consult her wise physician Cornelius Agrippa about her fiituro destiny, asud 
has promised to take me with her to hear mine !* * 

‘ 1 should like to go too I ’ sighed hlarguerite ; ‘ but I dare not, even if 
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invxfced) for my godoiotihier hdlds sudli predictions in imtempt ; besidios, irite 
often bWncs her mother ibr trifling wkh the learsdng of the great phyaioian^ 
who doob not like to be taken for an ai^ologet,’ 

*Ay, BO he says,' answered Anna; ‘but he likes, nevertheless, to be 
I'ooked up to as a mysterious character. 1 will tell you what he shows m 
to-night.* 

It was early the following morning that the two young friends again met, 
and, according to her promise, Anna recounted to her cousin the result of 
the interview whicli she had shared witli Louise of Bavoy when she con- 
sulted her celebrated phyKi(«ian, hoping to hear the secrets of her future life. 

‘X had never,’ said Anno, ‘seen the great Agrippa before; and as I 
thought all astrologers must be old men with beards, I was surpribcd to 
see a man still quite young and remarkably handsome, although his cheeks 
are rather hollow. His eyes are very sparkling and piercing, and his fore- 
h*»Hd is extremely high, broad, and white , his liair curls over his shoulders, 
and his air and gait are very striking and grateful. Madame Louis© 
begged him to show her, at length, her w ish and her destiny, as regarded 
a particular person, in the magic glass which ho liad been so long perfecting. 
Ho hesitated, and replied that it yet requirtMl several minutes before the 
exact time was tome to gratify her. “ In tlie meantime, then,” said she, 
‘‘ pray oblige me by letting this inquisitive young lady know a little of Jut 
future fate. As for her wishes, she has so many, that your glass will, I 
fear, be so covered with them, as never to be clear again." Agrippa 
fixed his eye«>, she spoke, on me, and appeared to start. “ You 
have brought here a person," he said, as he took my hand, an<l looked 
on the palm, “ whose destiny is S(»raewhat complicated, as I see at once 
in these lines. If you have any formed wish, }oung lady," he added, 
rather contemptuously I thought, “it will appiar in this glass." As 
ho spoke, he held before me a mirror, in which J saw a great number of 
persons pass along, among whom was Pirty, who looked at me reproach- 
fully, and hid his free with his hand as he liurried rapidly forward, leaving 
several of those young courtiers who arc alwavs compli.nenting me, but 
whom 1 do not care for at all — some kneeling, some writing vem's to me, 
some singing io a lute — ^so many, that I could hardly count them. Madame 
IrfOuise laughed as she looked over my shoulder, and exclaimed that 1 must 
be a sad coquette to wish for so many lovers; but presently they all 
disapjicared, and the mirror was clear. Oh tell me, pray," I cxdairaed to 
Agrippa, “ who among all these is, after all, to be my husband?" " None 
of all these," ho answered grav ely . ‘‘ you art' too light and volatile for such 
gossamer adorers ; you would belli f»v off together at the first bimtli of a 
summer wind. Here is the euitor who wdll gain your hand, if not your 
heart J" As he hpoke, I saw pass along the surface of the glass a tall portly 
imm of a very commanding figure and m^estic air, wdio paused suddenly, 
and bowed very humbly ; he held a mask to his face, and W'ore a masker’s 
dress, so tliaf I could not clearly discom either his shape or his features. 
Madame Louise suddenly uttered an exclamation of astonishment. ‘‘Why, 
whom have we hem ? ” cried she ; “ some gallant in the character of Henry 
of England'“--mthfir a venerable suitor for our little friend. Let us see his 
face, I intreot but while she spoke, the shade faded away, and Agrippa 
called out that the moment was come for Madame Louise to take her turn. 
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I contlntted to Ipok oa, jsW n&w stood fiynmrd, in ^bo 

ma^omimxp ; aad h tn ibstaat a »o©no n?pteae»tod liko a ^ictaifo. tiiofo 
Tae a 'dno chamber, oa a solh k Vhich sat a ^ory fair kdy reiSdiliig ^ Mter, 
aaid in tears i a moment aflcif^rda a doOr "opened, and a 
hastily, and throtrkg himself on liis knees before the lady, emimaoed 
tenderly? and snatchbg the paper from her, tore it in pieces, and staffed 
vehemently on the fifa^ents. 1 recognised instantly the Constable" de 
Bourbon, and the lady ^ not Msdame J^ouise, but his own wife- Madame 
Louise started up angrily as (die gazed, and commanded the astrologer to 
change the scene. Bhe also, rather sharidy, ordered me to retire ; therefore^ 
as I saw no more of the vision in the glass, I know not what besides it was 
tliat greatly moved her. and caused her to chide Agrlppa aa she withdrew, 
in a singularly cross manner, to her chamber. For my own pait I have 
not slept all night, so troubled have I been with the reproachM looks of 
Petty, and the appearance of that granddookiug stranger who, it seems, is 
to be my husband ’ 

It was soon after this conversation that Sir Tlicmias Boleyn one morning 
desired his daughter to attend him, and made to her the followii&g nommu 
ideation Anna,* said he, ^th(» wclfsire of our family has always been a 
kind coivfeidoration of King Henry, and 1 ha\c just received ane^cr proof 
of it in the care he has taken of our interest. You arc not a^mre of the 
distiessing contentions 'aliicli ha\c for many years existed between our 
house and tliat of Omonde I ha\e long wished them at rdW:, and a 
propofi»al of the king's has given me the desired opportunity You, my 
pretty Anna, are destm(‘d to be the peac**makcr, and I am come now to 
announce to you that 3*00 ma3' hencelorth consider y ourself the a®anoe<i 
lirido of Piers Butler, a youth gifted by nature with great qualities*^- — - 

‘Mv father!’ fxclaimed Anna, bursting into tears, and giving way at 
once 10 the feolingb of the moment, * that (lumot be ; I have idready given 
m3 juomise to Henry Pci 03, and I thought you approved of our attach- 
ment.’ 

‘Von have done wrong, Aiiiia,* answered her father without emotioti; 
*a daughter so young as you ban no right to ait so independently; but 
the promises of a (luld are of little consequence, partieularl}^ as Lord 
Henry I>rcy’s hand "was no longer in his power wlmn ho received your 
vows He is shortly to be married to Lady Mary Talbot, the daughter of 
the Karl of Shrewsbury, All is piepared for the wedduig, at which the 
king himself and the cardinal are to be present.* 

• Wlr 4 r cried Anna, ‘ has Percy consented so readily to give me up?* 

* When you are older, my dear child,’ said Sir Thomas, * you will ccasc 
to be surprised at such events. Lord Henry of course looked upon 3^1* 
as an incxpeiienced countr)’ girl, with whom a courtly cavalier might he 
pcrmitl^t^ fur a time to amuse himself— nothing more. My daughter will 
iiAve too mmh pride to regret her iirst unfaithful lover ; probably she would 
liflvC had miuiy more but for this timely marriage, which will be stdenmiBad 
.•dmost, 1 flatter myself, as soon as his own ’ Anna dried her tears as «few 
listened to her father's quiet, detemiiwed, and raithur sneering modfe of 
iK'quainting her with a circumsjance of each importance to herself. She ^ 
made no reply, and he quitted her, desiring her to prepare shwtly their 
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return to Xk^kod witb the dowaf er Qmm Maatyf mA her htvjitmd the 
:Mio£»i^oIh. 

Atn^ &A oeiuU^eotight hercou&^tovhorafihereklediiihfttha^ 

^ m her arw ^ahed the fhet better tears which had ever dimmed her 

^ Alas!* eho said^ ^ it is true that Percy has aot he^ his prombe at* 
imtiog to md smee he k£t France; and of late 1 havehm moch dbtitrhed 
by Ms long silence ; but when he placed this turquoise on fny dnget at 
parting^ he told me, in spite of all aimearances^ to rely on hb truth ; for 
should he be uMaithfol to me, or should any misfortune overtake Mm, the 
stone would at once become w^ite. I have looked at it evesy day, and it 
is still as blue as the sky, therefore T have been still content ; and see,’ sho 
Qontinaed, as she hdid iqj her hand, ^ it looks as puie as Ahl 

What do I see I the stone is wlute^not a vestige of the hue of h43aven in 
it 1 ^ Both Mends looked with amazement on the idng, which was indeed no 
linger Muo, and was strangely discoloured and spotted, and tho mtertwined 
letters, A, B. and U. P., joined by a trup-lo%e knot, were disunited, and the 
knot effaced. 

When Sir Thomas Bolcyii found that his fair daughter gave hersdf up to 
passionate tears, and refubod to lihten to his representations of the advan- 
tages of her near connection with tho family of Ormonde, whose property ho 
liad long disputed and eontcudod foi, he was strangely perplexed, and was 
at first at a loss how to proceed. He communicated to Cardixial Wolsey the 
temporary doky which he foresaw in kis compliance with the king’s wishes, 
and in return received a letter addiobted to bis (kughtcr, purporting to be 
from hear late lo>er, which he was ducctel to deliver into her hands. It 
merely contained a few cold words i cleaning hci from her < ngagemeut to him. 
When this letter was given to Anna she was ovticomc with surprise at her 
lover’s perfidy. When assured, how c*\er, by hoi father tliafc Percy had been 
readily induced to relinquish her in < onbequeute of the opposition of his family 
to hifi contracting an aUiauce with ojie of mc.uiei birth tMm his own — ^for 
so’ they affected to consider the Boleyns —her prido rose against such an 
unexpected insult, and her confideiu o gave way. She was little aware of 
the arts tliat had been piaotised to induct Percy to ■write this fatal letter; 
little did she imagino that at the time she was indignantly (ouuncntxng ou 
his unwoorthuiess, he uas reading and re reading a letter as siniilar as 
pQsaible to the one she had received, which tlvo too -zealous cardinal, 
ever ready to indulge tho kuig even in his most trilling wishes, liad caused 
to be written in her name to the uububpt cling object of her affections. 

Tlio pride of Percy wafe equal to tliat of Anna, and when from interested 
perbOns he heard accounts of the lightness and levity of her ho had so 
mucih confifkd in, and was assured that she ha<l willmgjy acceded to her 
father’s desire, that she should become the wife of Piers Butler, he resolved 
no loziger to oppose the ivish of his family, and the desire esq^ressed by 
King }ltey, tlmt he should espouse Bady Mary Talbot. •. 

Whim ’Wblsey, to further a phm of his own, took so much trouble to 
prevent the maniage of Anna Boloyn and Percy, his guardian angel 6kpt ; 
for if the natural course of events had been allowed to flow cm without 
intoimption, Ms own downMl would not have boon brought about by 
.means of the * spleeny Lutheran,’ whose happiness he thus heartlessly 
destr^ed. But though the marriage of Xiom Henry Percy wil^ La<^ 



Mmj 9>ei&mpli0he4, 0$id a bar^fimiv befeivFiMi^l^Ve^^ for 

ever, Sir Botejai vm prepared for tl^e dotemlinad^ifipodll^ 

to t]^ 3)0 propcisod OfO t3)e part of Ma don^l^xtor^ 

fcoetood auddodj!^ to Uavo oe^irod a degreo of ^ roaolatloii 
dormant She proolaimd to her father her toeolvo nevor to Jbeomxm ’i:he 
Avifo of Butler, and appended to all her Meode ia the French eotirt to 
])rotect her Irom the tke^teited tyranny ^hiOh would tone her into a mtioit 
she detested. Finding that he could not contend against such a powerM 
combination^ Sir Thomas was induced to yield, at least to the present^ and 
-Vnua was left some time longer in France. Ret health, feowevor, hailing 
hodbred from the violence of her feeHngs, she returned with her eousm to 
Fontenay ; and there, amid the shades where she had that listened to the 
vows of Percy, she indulged in a temporary gloom, foreign to her nature, 
but not unusual in times of sorrow with persons of her ardent tempOtament. 

It was late one eyening in autumn, when the mournful sighing of the 
ind amongst the dry leaves whispered sad tales of decayed hopes, that 
Anna was sitting alone under the tree where she had carved her lower’s 
name, tv hen, as the moon rose crowned with clouds, her faint light dia- 
dosed an object moving along a neighbouring a'vcnno. She watched it 
for a time, and then became aware that i1 was a deer which liad apparently 
been staitlodfrom the wood, and was with uncertain steps pachSgSue glade, 
down which it at length disappeared with a swift ])Ound, and was seen no 
more. Anna shuddered. 

^ Strange,’ she mused; ‘ the last time I sat m tins spot, when I liehold 
the unworthy Percy for the last time, that same aj^parition of the de^^^r 
tttartlod me : it is said to he n > creature of earth, but the spirit of one 
of tho ancestors of this family — a wife murdered by a jealous husband and 
that whoever beholds it will share the same fate. It might have been mine 
ixad 1 indeed wedded a man whose love for mo could cease so noon; bttt 
these predictions are b'ttle worthy of note, for now I shall never be a whe. 
t know too well how frail i& man’s affection, and will never place my trust 
again to be again deceived.’ She remained so much absorbed in rejection, 
that bhe had not observed the spproaUi of a pi.i>on who had advanced 
within a few paces of her befoic he himbelf seemed aware that he was not 
done. He uttered an exclamation as she suddenly rose ; and the Hght of 
the moon falling on them, Anna and Percy i ecognised each other. 

‘ My lord,’ said Arnia when hei emotion allowod her to speak, * why are 
\ou heio? l!\hat can be*tho moaning of your visit to this place, which 
> our do ortion of all honour has rendered a desert to mo^ as mtich as it 
was ouco endeared by those rash and empty vows which had the power of 
tlcceiving an unpractised heart?’ 

* 1 was ignorant that you were at Fontenay,’ replied Percy in an agitated 
voice; ‘and I merely came here to behold once again a spot too dear to 
me Yet it was my purpose to seek you, and I rejoice to see you here. 
All explanation, 1 feel, is now too late ; but it may not be yet so to satisfy 
I'lc doubts of a heart broken by misfortune, and reduced to one miserable 
hope — the only ray of joy that can henceforth shine upon my dismal path- 
V Ay through life. Look on this letter, Anna, and tell me if it be really ■ 
\vritten or not by you ?’ 
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As lie spok^, ke keU (piiila ihe lett^ Bupposefl to 1^ BddroBSod to him by 
Aum Bolf yn. oB^ht it from 1dm, gkuo^ hastily over it, mi Uttering 

oae word, ^ Ko T m p^tcing aocents, f^l fidntlug on the ground. With 
U wild cry tuhsed hot in Hs njrms ; ^d idsmg emy oaethod he eould 
imagine to restore her, bore her to tlio brink of a little muotuin near, and 
having bathed her binds and iaco with the cool water, she proiently 
recovered, and looking up, found herself supportod by her weeping lover 
Sad was the scene of explanation which followed. Anna related m that hti 
father Iwui represented to her of I^ercy’s iin£aithfulncss, and he recounted 
to her the arts which had been used to induce him to renounce her. 

‘Percy,’ said Anna, when the first burst of her griof was over, ‘we 
must now part, and our fates decree tliat it should be for ever. ThB gull' 
that seiwatcs us is too deep to be closed, and both must wander hence- 
forth on either side at a distance from "what wc hold dearest. I renounce 
the hope^ with which I began life, and shall look no more for affection 
beyond the ordinary portion ^hkh falls to the lot of most of us. I liavc 
nev^ known the happincbs of iny parents’ love since infancy, for 
happiness was not to l)e mine. I had fixed iny wJiole heart upon your 
affection, and that I may not now share. Take Ixick the ring 1 have fii» 
niu(‘h prized : with it I give 5 (»u my promise never to be the wife oi' 
another— that is all I n( av have in my power.’ l*orcy took the rmg, and 
pressed it to his heart vith the hand that offered it. 

‘Farewell, Anna!’ ho exclaimed, ‘ours a hard fate, and to siihuiil 
as our only course. 1 shall not return to England for many >cars, bnl 
1 shall quit PVance at ome, for both countries arc hoaa odious to me. 
You will not hear of me till time shall have softened the bitteniess of my 
grief and self-roproach. 1 take y oui ring, and I absoUe you of your pro- 
mise; you are too fair, too good, to(» young, to pcirnit hope and litapphiess 
to be at once extinguished, 'rinnk of me only as one unworthy of you. 
and strive to do what 1 never ran — forget.’ 

TlTbcn Percy and Anna quitted the garden tliat night, they left the joy ou«- 
noss of youth behind than. The iliarHCter of the fair, susceptible girl, 
whose feelings had receiAod so sevt*ie a shmk, was changed from that 
moment, She became reekU'ss and careless of the opinion of the worhl, 
and gave herself up altogether to its amusements. She returned to tin 
court, whiiili was soon after saddened by tlie dcatJi of the amiable Qiioi 0 
Claude; and she then entered into the ser\ice of Marguerite de Valoi , 
Duchess d’Alcn^on, in whose refined society she enjoyed intellect ual 
Ijloasures, wliicb for a time pr» vented her from dwelling on her carl) 
disappointment. But the duchrv^s, although a woman of great mind and 
powerful genius, was by no moans sti’ct in her principles ; and Anna found 
Imr rustic notions of propriety, her entliusiasm for virtue, and her deluacv 
of tliought. treated as romance, and spoken of with levity. By degrees 
she begart to feel ashamed of the importanro she Itad formerly attached 
to constancy and pure affection — chimeras at ivhich the witty Margncriti* 
laughed. 

♦ ‘My fair Anna,’ said the duchess, ‘do you not y’^efc know, though you 
have been at oohrt so long, that the conslancy }Ou are alwaj’^s tjilking of is 
only an idea — it is like the Arabian bird, which has been looked for from 
the beginning of time, and never y^et found ? The only uay to enjoy life 
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is to take ivliaitmr of amiMaent tkc pree^ ^ rejeot an 

opporturiity of driving nnplesi^g thoujgbfc, isoid ^ MaMe y<mr^ 
self with dreams of the fnture or reooHetstions of the piast: nritfetsr e^e of 
nny avail, and why should we cloud oar little da^y with that WhS<3t W*® know 
is altogether vain ? 

'“Fawt j»ren<ire le tem« oomme il 
Cwr inconstant est U fortune/' 

Pmy follow tfie advice of onr good friend IFroissarfe, and cease to tease 
yourself with visions of what can never be/ 

The pliilosophy of Marguerite had its effect on Ahna’s mind, and, 
surrounded by a host of flatterers and admirers in the most briUiaut court 
of Europe, the image of Percy insensibly faded from her thoughts. She 
could not, however, resolve to accept the hand of any one of her numerous 
lovers, for her heart was never touched again. Her fondness for admira* 
lion increased with what it fed on, and the timid and retiring Anna Bdevn 
became by degrees one of tJie gayest coquettes, as well as the moat 
acknowledged beauties, of the court of Francis 1. But that at thltii period 
the king was altogether engrossed by his passioji for the lovely Counted® 
de Foix, his volatile fancy would scarcely have allowed him to pass over so 
beautiful an object of regard as the charming Euglishwomaft. HIb admira- 
'^tion of her beauty was, liowevcr, loudly expressed ; and as hiS taste was 
undeniable, and his sister Marguerite, whose judgment gave the tone to all 
society around her, pronounced that nothing was tf) be compaVt^d to the 
loveliness of her young friend, it became a fashion to adore hm m a** 
diNiuity; and no young nobleman atterafjpted to escai)e the snare, for the 
reputation of an attachment to the reigning beauty, the more hopeless it 
was, the more advantageous to the character of a gallant h la mode. Anna 
was gi*atified by aQ this homage, and her vanity delighted in the number 
of )ur admirers, among whom she detected so few who deserved the 
jianic of lovers, tlmt her coii^( ienec was quite free when she played with all 
alike, herself entirely ‘fancy free/ 

The i*enown of the beauty of Sir Thomas BoleynV daughter was not 
confined to France ; it began to be much talked of at the English court, 
whi(h was but dull and sombre in comparison with the brilliant one over 
which the mort graceful monarch in Europe presided. Henry of England 
heal'd, not without a certain degree of envy, of his rival’s magniiicence, and 
the siueesBCs that attended him in every way. His queem was grave and 
(ligniiii d, and tlic ladies who surrounded her were as dull and demut'e as 
the severity of her manners required. It was only at iho palace of tlie 
caidinal that Henry found the gaiety and ease of foreign manners, and 
there the most agreeable liours of his life were spent. All that was most 
Ip'ilUaut and attractive from abroad was sure to bo found under lus roof, 
'^Falent of all description was fostered ; visitors of rank and high refinc- 
im‘nt and ac( omplishraent from time to time arrived from the French court; 
and, as a theme likely to flatter the English monarcli, tlm charms and 
fa^^i'inations of tlm beautiful Anna were frequently alluded to. At length 
Henry’s curiosity was roused, and he wrote to Marguerite of Valois, witl\ 
wlioin he was in the habit of corre^jjonding, and from whose lively arid 
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mtty lettm ha derived lufiitile ftimteethest, to x<^roai^ ber vriili keei^uig 
fimi bar natural splier^ a tNteiriioee gmm wmld enliven Me dull 
eourfc, and idiod a Metre overtime ^^oom of m tkfp Marguerite 

i^UedJeetMg^ittjnt ebew<mld bego&i^^ favourite 

for a time, ^ ooudirion of Ixer returning at the end of a tor loouths ; and 
Arma» not displeaeed at the ooinplimeuty apd not unwitting to obtain 
new amueement, having, bcaidee, heard that the court of the cardinal 
had numerous attractions, was by no means annoyed when a snmmtma from 
her father, mi hJa prompt appearance to be her escort htSne to Ihx^nd, 
caused her to prepare to quit one scene of her triumph for anothei^, which 
in anticipation was even more attractive. 

No sooner did Anna Bolcyn appear at a grand f^te, given by the powerful 
prelate who at that lime ruled both England and the king, tbij it wab 
confessed that xumour hod not exaggerated her fascinations. There were 
itwaks, and muBic, and revels of all kinds on this occasion ; but the cardinal 
cbaerved with vexation tliat the night w^as far spent before the expected 
announcement of the arrival of the king crowned the glory of the festal seem 
It happened that a lit of contradiction had taken possession of Henry’s 
mind, and when the time arrived for him to repair to the cardinal’s pnlac(\ 
he was sitting gloomily in his closet, wrapped in a reverie quite unusual to 
him. His thoughts took a novel direction, and his ueiially boistcroii^ 
spirits were singularly depressed. 

* Why should I,’ he mused, ‘ care to receive pleasure from gaieties jiro 
Tided from the court of Francis? Is there not treasnre in my own rif It 
kingdom capable of comparing wHh the ihiRel of his? He overcomes mo 
in everything— even in person, for 1 am told that he retains the slightnes 
of youth, and has the apj)carance still of a hoy, while 1 am becoming ever} 
day more portly, and look older than 1 really am I shall not go to these 
revels — they distract and amuse me not ’ Instead, therefore, of proceeding, 
as he had proposed, to Wolsey’s entertaii»ment, he commanded the attendance 
uf Ids secretary, and for some hours busied himself In seriouH occupations. 

Meanwhile the cardinurs anxndy became very great, and knowing tht 
capricious temper of his master, he began to fear that he had fallen into 
some unexpected disgrace; he resolved, thertfore, on a scheme which should 
bring the king to his palace if it were possible ; and accordingly, leaving 
his guests silently, and imperceived, he throw on a domino, and ent<n( I ^ 
boat, which glided swiftly from York House to the tU'ps which led fiom 
the river to the king’s palace at Tlesnninster. He ordered his people to 
romam there till his return, and t'roceeded alone to the king’s apart nxeuls 
of wliich he possessed the secret ol a private entry. 

Meantime the beautiful Anna was but little amused with the gay sconi 
around her- she had expected that the king, whom she had as yet novci 
seen, would ha^e ohown tlic curiosity he had expressed to the Dtulu 
d’Alen^*on, and hastened to a spot where he was sure of beholding her 
She had boon particularly careful of hei chess and appearance that night 
and her glass, as well as her attendants, luid told her that she had nc'^ « r 
looked more Uttmetive. Her costume was singularly becoming and 
graceful; and as it was made according to the newest fashion introduced 
liy the tasteful Marguerite, and was a present from her, it had ntti acted 
iimversal admiration. Her undc*r>robe was of rich white satin, embroidered 
H 





with silver flowers at&d kmte, betjwtoi 'wsei® fettiftpe In 

small coloured stones, teming mottoes tui^ea fiw 4m liUliau, 

sad French poeto^ woxlied with gawt OwMr this she 

vram a long dress of pale rose^loiired irsl^ with a limd Mter usi peads 
disposed la wmatha, every one flaished with one large depea&ig peed. 
Her waist was dasped with a belt of gold, with one long end studded 
with preciom stones^ and flaished with a hquare tassel of pearls wl^ 
reaeM to her last. Bar neck was adorned with a massive jewelM dmla, 
the links having medallions encircled with mottoes in diamonds, a parting 
gift flrom Louise of Sawy ; and her head^dress^ whidfi was the fltst of the 
kind ever introduced into England, was composed of a worked gold oahl, 
which cor^hmd her luxuriant hair, over which was a ctuiously-eut rose* 
coloitred veSrot cap, depressed on the forehead, aud open at fllle sides, the 
long ends turned back* and nearly meeting in front, being richly embroidered 
whh pearls and jewels, and toing a ^ace between for a pendant of 
great bdflkncy. Another jewel combed a delicate white feather, which, 
turning oatwarils, nodded with the weight of several tassels of jewels 
dispof^ at its edge. 

She had already trodden several measures willi a grace whidb dbsrmsd 
all beholders, and had reseated her.self, and wah listening to tho admiring 
encomiums of her partner, when a figure in a dark dotnino, which Iwwl 
been for some time staiidmg near, approached, and somewhat uncert^- 
moniously took the place of her ra\alier, at that moment beckon^ 
away by the cardinal, who had re-entered tlie hall after a bfiet absence 
The domino addressed her in French with an excellent accent and a 
vojoe of considerable sweetness, and paid her some compMment on the 
conquest she had made of every heart in the room, his own among the 
number. ^But,’ said he, ‘you are so aocustomtd to this success, tliat one 
moie or less of course is uncounted by so fair a sorcereNS in her spells.* 

* Oh,* said Anna, smiling, soraewliat amused at the stranger^s ea&e of 
manner and want of ceremony, which she found nncomnion in the new 
soiMoty she had so lately become acquainted with, ^ English hearts arc 
]>reciouB things, not readily thrown away, and are strictly guarded. For 
instance, your gallant monarch shows an examj>lo of higldyicommendablo 
prudence in avoiding danger to-night, for the bt auty of the fair ladies at 
the lardinarB court is truly a pei dous attraction ’ As she spoke, she turned 
her laughing eyes on the domino, and started, for she recognised at once 
the figure which she liad seen pass over the glass in Cornelius Agrippa**? 
chamber, the face of which she had not seen. 

Tim domino apjieared to observe her emotion, and attributing it to some 
oHior cause than the real one — probably one flattering to himself — became 
extremely animated ; and Aniui soon found his conversation so mui h mon 
agreeable and sxmghtly than that of any person she had before ainversed 
with, that she allowed herself to be entirely engrossed by him, tifi in « short 
time she discovered to her surprise that tliat part of the hall in which they 
wore seated was quite deserted, and no one attempted to apiiroach the spot. 
She then rose, and laughingly remarked — ^ I have been so occupied with 
our coin ersation, that 1 have oflended every one. Do you observe that 
aU my adorers, as you term the gallant swains around, have entirely 
deserted me for kinder nymphs ; and behold I am now forlorn ? Let me 
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rcsumo my sway b«fora it as too laifee, for yoti nm«t know tkat I airt 
extremely ambitious, f»d,will be or uotliing*^ 

Tile domino, oatoi^n^ kcr hand wi^h a passionate ^ture, exdaimed, m 
be pressed it to bis Ups*—* Queen! would you ware so indeed 1 Kom* 
could wear a diadem wHli so much grace! You are ajta^kdy emprcsfi of 
iuy heart I ’ 

* But you are a stranger, and a disguised one,’ replied Anna gaily. ' How 
can 1 if 1 have any glory in my ooaquesty < I car© not ft>r ttudistbxguished 
lovers.^ 

* I am the very meanest of those who dare to love yon/ rejjlied the 
stranger, ^ and have no dignity but what your eyes can cm^er* You are 
the sun which hah drawn me from the earth, where I have kitbetio been 
rooted in darkness; but while you shine, I fehall continue to ls^om,and 
you will, you must prise the flower whose fragrance you have yourself 
created.’ At that moment the cardinal advanced towards them, ana taking 
the hand of Anna from tlie stranger, said with peculiar meaning, *Sir 
Domino, the moment is come when all disp^ise ceases in tlvese halls, and 
when my illustrious guests arc known for what they rcaBy arc, and reroive 
the homage which is their due.’ The domino laughed ; and with one hand 
resuming that of Anna’s, \\ hich the cardinal had taken from him, with the 
other he removed his ma*k. 

^ My Lord (’ardinal,’ he said, * I cannot consent to this usurpation, in spite 
of all 1 owe 3 "Ou this niglit. This fair lady will be tJie cause of dissension 
between us ; for tliough I see you iut(‘nd to take possession of her, 1 claim 
her as my own.’ So saying, he led the astonished Anna, who had not paused 
to reflect on the possibility of her unknown admirer being beyond the rank 
of an esetuiro, into another hall, wh(*ro a banquet Avas prepared. All the 
guests fell back as the pair, followed b\ the cardinal, advanced, and a whisper 
of admhation, felt or feigned, aec()m 2 )aiued tludr steps. Anna’s licait beat 
quick with a thousand emotions as she retognisc^l King Henry in the 
stranger, and as she rapidly reviewed the events whi<*h so short a time had 
produced. She had eon versed um'onst ion sly with the first personage in 
the kingdom; she had felt flattered, she “earcely knew" why, at his evident 
admiration; she had said anything and everyi;hing that hacl oecun’ed to her 
mind, had criticised courts and courtiers, drawn eharacters, and comment t‘d 
on passing circumstances, eojiceivung that she vvas talking to a strangf’i* 
whom she might never meet again, and vvuu, altlio ugh a most agreeable 
and intelligent 3 )erson, was probably her inferior in rank, and could iiev <m' 
have an opportunity (halJenging her opinions. 

Henry, on his side, was in a st ite of extraordinary e\citemCnt : he had 
been forced to the fete against his vviil, he liad avoided the flight of tliis 
dangerous beauty, and had been drawn inu» the vortex of her power in S 2 >ite 
of ail his struggles. Hhe hacl spoken to him naturally, ignorantly, and 
with a charm and simplicity heightened by her native wit and sphit : never 
bad he met with anything so plquaide^ so surprising, so novel so out of the 
common way: never liad he beheld any one lie thought so fascinating, and 
at tmeo he yielded t<# the delight of her society. 

What tliat night begun, frequent interviews couflnnod, and his passion 
increased from day to day, till he at length conceived no sacrifice too great 
for so divine an object. At first, startled by his ardoui*, Anna endeavoured 
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to regain tlie ground «lie bad Joafe by tbt» W tWty bad given 

him^ Sbo rdlocted on bor poalibn atid bl^own: on all ber 

experience at tine oowrfc of miimck 1*, on feOr eidlytetW mt the woman 
who ventured to reoe^% thdaddMOs of a tnarried man, on Xfoniee de Savoy 
and liouibon, on Kin| S^bla md ihelhbr De Fobt^ and «be slrnddefl^ at 
the poaition iit which ahe atood. But the more reeointe she became h&r 
icfusak to receive the bing after be liad openly avowed tb tier the pinion 
which he could not resiat, the more that paiision increased; and with his 
protestations, bis tears, his intreaties, his promises, and his assurances that 
110 power on oarth should prevent his annulling Ms marriage, and mahing 
her W wife, her scruples by degrees vanished, and the last faint gleam of 
probity and honour faded from her mind. 

The cardmfd was disgraced, Queen Catherine was divorced-*-and Anna 
Boleyn was crowned queen of England. 

It was on the ^lay after the fiital Ist of June 1633, when the ptibllc core* 
niony of her marriage had bean performed, that Queen Anna entered hot 
lirivate apartment, and there seated herself in a recess of a large window, 
her mind bewildered with the excess of her prosperity and the rapid rise of 
her fortunes. 8he was agitated and pale, and had commanded all her atten- 
dants to withdraw, that she might be left fpr a few brief moments alosm to 
I ommune with her own thoughts. 

In spite of all her cffoits to the contrar^^ tfiroughOut the go^oOs cere* 
monies which had attended her marrUge, one fonri vyas ('onetanfiy present 
to her view, one voice sounded constantly in her car ; and when she felt an 
link noTO hand press into hers a small packet, as she extended it to reci ive 
the baUitations ofiered l)> hqndreds of lier subjects, she had an instin<ti\e 
knowlerlgc from whom that missive must have arrived. 

rihe looked fearfully round tlie thamber in wliich she eat, as she opened 
the packet wdiicli she still held, and her trembling fingers with difficulty 
broke the seal vhicli discloacd to her thf ring she Imd restored to Peny 
on the night they parted m the garden of the tonei of Fontenay. 



THE HEIRESS OF THE VAHOHAHa 


V AtJOHAN HATX was a stately but cold-looking mansion, and aoemed 
to spread a ehilling influence over its immediato vicinify, altbongli 
the county in which it was situated was richly wooded, with verdant pasture 
lands and shining water intersecting hill and dale. Bttt the land just 
around the Hall was flat and uninteresting, and formed an oasis in a pictu- 
resque wilderness of sylvan sweets. There were park -like grounds, and 
fihnihberies, and lawns ; and the house itself was a substantial, huge mass 
of brick and mortar, with windows in abundance glittering in the dazzling 
rays of every splendid sunset. But here was no joy, no festooning greenerit* 
for the flickering rays of gold, and purjde, and vermilion, 1o disport 
among and coquet with ere saying adieu for the night. Ko: all was 
cold and stem propriety at Vifloghaw HaU ; the very sunset itself was 
kept in order. And never surely did mansion typify more clearly the 
character and disposition of its head — formal and uninteresting, yet 
standing forth conspicuously with perfect self-satisfaction Not, as is 
usually the case, had the dowager of Vaughan gracefully vacated hoi 
])lare to an only son*ft vrife she had continued to reside with her son 
during the period of Ids first itiarriage, when at her instigation ho had 
espoused a woll-boin but pexiidless girl, a near relative, and dependent on 
ius motbor, I’eople said tlial this mother had chosen siu b a daiightcu'-ir) 
law on purpose to gratify her love of rule. IJowevor, then* was not titnt 
given to pn ve how right or wi’ong the judgment might bo, for the yonic^ 
wife died within a twelvemonth of her marriage, leaving behind her a bal>\ 
girl, to be brought up by the all imjiort.snt dowager, who had perfect] j 
succeeded in iinpresSing lier son with the notion that * no one tould manage 
like his own mother.’ Adairs, vht>ther of the head oi heart, were best 
beneath hr rule; her will va« law- and the fidgety, exacting Madmn 
Vaughan reigned supreme at the Hall, governing hei son, anti .striving to 
govern every one eke I'nith to tell, she* gcui rally succeeded , and in the 
particular of liaving her own way, by dint of scolding or cajolmg, TMadam 
Vaughan deserv'ed to be called a clever woman. 

At a very tender age it became e\idcnf that the little motherleBSf Ger 
ti;?ide also possessetl a strong will of lier own ; and even the dowager, used 
to command and to be obeyed, liad a task almost beyond hf*r poweis in 
bonding the high-spirited and beautiful diild to her will. Porliaps slie did 
not find out the secret in time, that a kind word, a per'-imsj>c look, would 
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effect more thaw ai3l the peremptory or hmh jiiotietee ihss wtw so fond of 
tryiiig; the old lady had managed her own only cMd 4is he wis ; Iw 
had obeyed mid feared ber-^why was, it that the same i?*de did not succeed 
with her sou’s child? ^ 

It did amt^ however; and the dowager was pealed, wondering ^ who the 
girl took after?’ As yesjs progressed, the haokeiiiigs between the h^b«»s 
and her grandmother became more fteqnent ; and Mr Yan^baft; who stood 
in awe of his mother, and loved his daughter as well as he could love fuay- 
thing, tbond his situation between them a rather dMcnlt one. Oertrude 
was generous, affectionate, and ftill of youthful auimarion; her grandmother 
was penurious, narrow-minded, and an enemy to mnocent ftm and frolic* 
of all kind«u tsiertrude almost hated the snuffy dowager for grhidmg 
the poor, and doling out scanty aid to the needy; and this was the first 
occasion of open war, and of the young lady asserting her ri^t to be treated 
at least on a footing of equality, Ihe domesites of course aH aided with 
her; but Gertrude was too delicate and refined to enooumge domestic 
division or diarespeot towards her grandmotlier ; nevertheless, at fifteen 
she asserted her own power and will with rather more decision than was 
becoming ; not because she was ungentle, but because she wwa intolerant 
of oppression and meanness in all their forms. 

It might be that Mr Vaughan w»b glad to escape ftom the ueaponribiyhy 
of directing a daughter whose strength of mind and intellect so fiuf sut* 
jwssed his own ; and indeed he was dimly conscious of thk himself-dealotts 
of his prerogative, yet proud of his lair child, the most !;mwwnd prccion*' 
treasure he possessed, though his wealth was abundant, and entirely at 
his own disposal, subject only to Ins mwtherV jointure, and left to him by 
father and grandfather, boih lucky speculators in merchandise to the 
Ea&t. On the pica of failirfg health, and with his mother's approbation, Mr 
Vaughan determined on visiting tlie continent alone. The dk>w«ger was 
induced to consent to this step, in the liope that when h«sr reSuotory' 
grandchild was left alone with her, a series of lectures, enforced if necob 
sary by punishment, might yet break her stubborn spirit. Vain hope- 
rash pennission! In a year after his departure Mr Vaughan wrote to his 
astounded and incensed mother, convoying tlje tidings of his second 
marriage with a widow hnly, who likewise vtif blessed with an only 
daughter ; also notifying his intention of bringing his bride home imme 
diaiely, accompanied by her little girl, who, he mentioned, was named 
Ali/, and was throe years younger titan Gertrude. Whether it was thai 
Gertrude was delighted because her grandmother was so furiously enraged 
or that she really rejoiced at the prospect of a companwm, her joy was 
open and unbounded ; and when Mr Tresliam arrived at Vaughan Hall 
to condole with the afflicted dowager, she set him at defiance, -and laught^d 
in liis face, although this gentleman was her father's contemporary and 
fricnl, and she had ever before treated him with respect despite Ids ill 
temper and eccentricities. 

* Take my word for it, Mbs Gertrude.’ safd Mr Treeham, helping him- 
self TO a huge pinch of snuff out of the dowager's box—* take my word for 
it, you’ll bo punished for these higlily - improper demonstrations, This 
Miss Ali/, the new Mrs Vaughan’s hopeful daughter, bbc’ll work ^fou some 
niisdiicf. 1 prophesy it; remember niy words. As for mo, I wash Iny 
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hands of wotnaulcind in tl^e lump; wherever they ere there is jniscluef, 
unless, indeed, they have arrived at |/mr years of grave diseretion, madam ’ 
—bowing to the dowager. 

Mr IVesbam was a favourite of hers because he took isnnff copiously, and 
rebuked Csrertrude, and snapped and snarled like a quawbome eur. Wliy 
Mr Vaughan and Mr Tresliam were h^iends, or were called such, no one 
could tefi; they had been at school imd college together, always intimate, 
Mr Vaughan peacefully bearing Mr Tresham’s ill-humours, and MrTresham 
always seeking Mr Vaughan, as if for the sole purpose of venting them at 
leisure. Mr Tresham was a professed woman-hater, derided the whole 
sox, railed at matrimony and pretty ihocs, and was, in short, one of those 
ptmilkirly- privileged, disagreeable people wdio arc tolerated in society 
because they are so ‘ veiy odd and eccentric.* Mr Tresham had scare^y 
been civil on the occasion of the first marriage made by his friend at his 
mithar^s express desire; but now the mother liersolf was his ally, and two 
to one being too many, poor Uertrudo retired in tears. Bhe was subdued 
at length, «nd trembled <br her father’s future peace and happiness when 
she listened to ^Ir Trcbhain’s direful prognostications and her grand- 
mother's vengeful tirades. 

* What a homo we shall have!’ thought Gertrude as she retired to rest. 
‘If my new mother aud sister have any spirits to break, the war will rage 
fierce and thick ; if not— poor, poor tilings, I don't envy them. I w'onder 
what little Ali/ is like, and if 1 shall love her? At anyrate, 1 can protect 
her from grandmamma if she cannot protcit herself, Alix is to work 
mischief for mo, says Mr ^iVesiiam. J wonder it Miss Clifford will approve 
of papa's second marriage, and what Mr ('Hfford will say when he hears 
of It?’ 

Gertrude Vaughan, young as she was, had formed an ideal standard 
of perfection, which, strange to say, had been pennitted a ’-ealisation ; 
"trange, because Gertrude Vaughan's standard approached the highest 
of religious and moral beauty. In Air and Miss Clifibrd she found the 
loaJiaation of her dreams; and well Iiad it been for the mothorless girl, so 
imnappily placed, that so gentle and amiable a being as Aliss Clifford in a 
gi'cat measur*^ cheeked aud kept in abeyance those exuberant outbreaks 
which might otherwise have degenerated into absolute violence. Miss 
< jiifford was wiiat the young denominate au ‘ old maid ; ’ certainly a lady 
on the wrong side of forty, looking even older than she really was. not- 
vrithstanding the placid and resigned expresbion of her sweet countenance— 
ji couTuenance which betokened so»‘ro.v ami sufFeriiig, past, iudcecl, but not 
tbrgotten. Air Clifford was his sister's Jimior by nearly twenty years; he 
was her sole remaining brottier out of four. They had been absent from 
Bt CUthlHtiii’s Priory (theii ancestral seat, distant a few miles from Vaughan 
Hall) six months in quest of health for Air Clifford, in whom symptoms 
of iueipient consumption had a])peared— the fatal malady which had ( arrled 
off his brothers. 

Although dfsteeteci secretly for their superiority, the brother and sister 
were openl) tolerated— nay, even courted — by the dowager, Mrs Vaughan; 
j fe th«(y were of an ancient and proud race, and it was the old lady’s 
^ 'boast daimed kin with the noble Cliffords, impoverished though 
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they wtarc* Bfc (Jutlibert^« wan left to them* Vmi<m causes had 

conspired to effect the dotirnfall of tlie once powerful finally : persecuted 
for their religiouj for ^loir loyalty, for their heroism and Ovation— they 
had paid the pezKalty of being true and etapch when the refbrmers 
worked ruin around- CyrU WifFord, the present representative, h*ul 
been designed for holy orders { but delicate health, and the depease of 
his three elder brotliers, changed the aspect of ad^irs materially, fio 
was the only protector of hie sister, Miss CHiTord : she had been to him 
both mother and sister combined , and he ga^ e way to her earnest wii^hes, 
at the suggestion of their medical advisers, for a temporary clmnge of 
scene and dimate, and buspeasioa from ail inteUcctual labours— lor <*yril 
was a devoted student. 

Mr Tresbam, so snappish and rude to all others, when in the 
presence of the gentle Miss Clifford invariably became tame and suh^ 
dued : but there was nothing like admiration or gallantry in his demeanour 
towards her^ whicli was simply moie silent and respectful when in l*er 
presence; and it might also bo observed whh wbat covert interest he 
watched ovci the health and conduct of young Cyril (^liftbid, though 
often downright bearish towards him in manner. Cynl’s reftnemeot he 
teimod ‘ dfeminary/ his high and courteous bearing ‘puppyism’ and 
his erudition * pedantry.’ * He ciiduied the Jad,’ he said, * for his gOod 
sibtoi's sake, who was a wise woman, and eschewed matrimony*’ Ho 
tenderly attached as this brothei and sistci were to eacli otiici, left 
alone m the World together with roducecl fortunes, and nohlh, genCrous 
hearts (the liberal hand and empty purse), it is not surprising that 
their position liad rendered them somewhat averse to general societ). 
Their disposition inc lined to solitude and retirement, fostered, dofttbth*s««, 
by their peculiar circumstances ; and it vras possibly only the cUiin ol 
kin on the dowager, Mrs Vanglian’s part, whitli had induced them to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the inmates of Vauglian Hall. H) degrees 
Mi*»s Cliffoid's interest in the lovely and affi’ctionate Crertnide ripened into 
wann affection, most fully rotunied by lier youthful fISend. Into Mi«s 
Clifford’s ear she poured all her joys and sonows, listened meekly to her 
pious admonitions, and strenunisly endeavoured to profit by them; for 
there was this good in tiu* lugli-spiritod girl- ^he knew when she did 
wrong, and always repented her errors; sinned, and repented again; wept, 
and smiled, and threw herself on Mibs Clifford’b neck, ovclaiming: *Oh it 
is impossible you can care for me, you who are yourself so jjjerfect!’ 

Mif»s Clifford liad written to Uertiude actording to prosuise, and the 
kttti with proud delight hailed the welcome letter; her heart tlmibbed 
arid her eyes filled with tears when she i ame to the w^ords ‘ my belov eil 
Cyril is certainly impi*oving in health.* Clcrtnide was abtonished at lier 
own emotion; she did not understand why the very mention of Mr Cliflord’s 
name should cause her heart to beat faster In his presence she felt a kind 
of awe, yet he was tender and considerate towards liei as to a fooHsIi 
spoiled cluld, A glance of reproof from his lustrous daik eyes over- 
whelmed Gertrude with contrition and even dismay; and when his chgek 
became pale, and Ids slight form more attenuated, often she had rushed 
away from the contemplation of the gradital change, seeking the solitude 
of her chamber to find relief in tears. Poor child I she had early begiilu 
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her idol w^sliip, unknowing it to be : i«»ooc|it, pta*cs, jauad oonfidmg, 
(irertptkde believed, if sbfe thought ab<mt it at all, that her feelloga were 
bisterly, and that Cyril Clifford never could be more or le»a to her. At 
idxtei^n, she was a novioe in the dan^ous love which nomanmea teaoh ; 
works of ffotioii were sealed books to W, for Mr Vaughan was no reader, 
the dowser still less so, and the library at St Cuthbert's Prioiy, to which 
she had free access, was stored with ^hmieB likely to streni^hen, not 
^veaken m corrupt the youthful mind. C5Trii was now improving in 
health, the world was becoming bright again, and oh, she would strive 
to remember his preoefitfi, and dear Miss Clifford's; and when they 
returned, she would be a woman grown, and perhaps, perhaps they 
might dnd her improved. She would strive at any rate to be more 
worthy of their friendship. They were to be absent for three or four 
long years; but then it was to save Cyril, and Gertrude had a true 
wouion's heart, devoid of selhsh considerations where the b^oved was 
concerned. If it was good for him, could she repine ? 

It had been a stormy day— gusts of wind, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning — ^when Gertrude stood in the cold, large Imll to weicomo tho 
travellers alighting at the door. The last lays of a watoi*y smmnor sunset 
illuminated but failed to render (beerful the bare expanse, so obilling in 
its magniticcmcc. Gertrude was in her fatlter's arms, clasped to his bosom, 
and dizzy with emotion, ere she regained w‘lf command sulSciont to bestow 
a calm regard on the two leniale forms beside lier : they were those of 
her father’s wife and her father’s step daughter, the little Aliz. /V very 
young girl, with a pi’ofusiou of golden ringlets, and hirgo blue eyes, »ott 
and holy as a Madona’s, clung to a kdv whose strong resemblaneo at once 
])ro(daimcd her to be little Aliz’s mamma. 

Mr Vaughan's bride was still a >oung woman, and the extreme loveliness 
(/f both mother and daughter was absolutely startling, ther(} was such a 
clwiraotor of sadness aliout it- sucli a sweet, pensive melancholy, which in 
Airs Vaughan asstecid a more serious aspect. Her cheeks were wan, her 
lieautiful lips compressed, and an expression of suffering dwelt on her brow; 
hut she smiled ns Gertrude turned towards her, such a smile as (Gertrude hacl 
uever beheld liefore. Few' words she spoke; but her musical voice made 
tlertrude thrill as she plated the hand of the fair, trembling Aliz in tliat 
of her new sister. 

Aliz looked ^nto Cert Hide's speaking eyes, and from that momait 
Gertrude knew that Aliz was to fr' her care. ^ My gentle darling/ sbo 
exclaimed, * welcome to Vaughan' My sweet little sister Aliz, what a 
j<^y you will be to me I ’ 

‘And will you not welcome me, dear Gertrude?’ said her atepmother 
timidly, her eyes full of grateful tears as she contemplated the two beautiful 
creatures. 

‘Ah, mamma,’ replied Gertrude blushing, ‘ 1 had almost forgotten you in 
ijjy delight to such a sister ; but you arc papa’s care, Aliz is mine/ 

Fropbetio words ! Mrs Vaughan felt them to be so, for with a heavy 
sigh she turned away, and followed her husband to the dowager’s presence. 

was a terrific scene: his aged mothcris teai*s unmanned Mr Vaughan, 
anil )*er upbraidiugs cut him to the heart. She was his mother, and he 
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her only She pnt badbc hie bride urUh her irhJbered hand^ dh^lth^ 
her he^ $md muttering: * The ikir face aod theoold Jmi^; enld ki my 
son, hut waim to hie gold — ^wunn to his gold \ ' 

Mrs Vau|^ blushed ecarkt, and her huebemd turned pel% atid looked 
.mgry, ‘ Mother, what do you mean? — ^why do you talk so?* W oriod. 
'Why do you not wekomo the daughter I have hronght you? * 

‘ I welcome her/^l welcome herl^ Nay, nay, my non; her hk ihee w<m‘t 
wlioedle me : she hears me say it too. She'll get none of my gold, neithor 
hhe nor her bonny daughter Aht. And you think she loves you, foollah 
boy?' bhe exclaimed suddenly; for Mr Vaughan was often a boy with her. 

'Well, mother, I hope so,' he answered seriomly, at the same tiine 
drawing ^is pale wife to his side, and whispearing words which nono 
could hear. But sho turned away weepiug; and Ids mother cried 
triumphantly: ' She dares not face yon, my son, before me, or declare that 
she married you for love!' Mrs Vaughan only wept hyateritaHy, ami 
tlie hibt seeds of suspicion were sown in her hasb^d''^ breast. 

The dowager iiad been successful beyond her hopes. She watched 
pair with a scowling eye, wliich gradually became more tame and 
satkfied. ' Ah, my fine bride, we shall see which is strongnst-^a motherV 
uiducme or yours. I liate you because you Uavv stolen my son's heart 
irom me, but only fur awhile— only for awhilt,’ muttered the dowager to 
herself as she took an imusually large pinch of sniid, topping her galdb«»a 
Mbointmtly. 

Never once did the second Mis Vaughan make rhu slighWteit effort Ui 
>biahi the mastery, or even her proper footing at Vanghaw Hall- SW 
1 ctu cd in dismay and terror from the presence ot the irritated dowager ; 
and lur quiet, Hubdticd m.uimj becatm even moic subdued. W^l hiwl it 
if any Lindinhs and k ^pect on the pait ot her husband had nm^ed 
till poor lady to sustam bn lot Ihe poison, howewr, had been infused 
mil) Mr Vauglian's car. it spread and giew, and at length he became 
< on\ juced tliat his melaix holy bride liad married him for a home for 
lierstlf and the duld on whom her best adecticns wefe centred. She 
liad been very poor, whin Mr Vaughan, stiiick by her faficimitions 
and beauty, 'made a fool of himBelf,’ as Mr Titsliam said. The novelty 
wme off, passion evaporated , and, ^das! ‘ 'tis an old tale, and often told,' 
j^lr Vauglian repented the step he had taken, and wearied of liis wife* 
She patiently bore all his liarshncss and coldness. But th«? more patknt 
and lejsigned the wuc, the more overbearing uid intolerant became the 
dowa'^^er lady. As for Gertrude, sho was always reapectfid and affec- 
tionate to her stepmother; but she studiously avoided notkiwg by out- 
ward ilemonstiation the line of conduct which her father punsuad iowurtlF 
the hapless lady so completely in lus power. Far different was it where 
Alns was coneemeA Her she took coixqiletely beneath her wing, shielded 
her from every blast, protected her from blame, and fostered the golden- 
liaired nm^sllng even like some rare exotic. And well did Ahz Lee repay 
fair Gertiude Vaughan’s love and care— with silent gratitude and warm 
affection, yearning tenderness, and a depth of truth and thoughtffihfc<&ia 
far beyond her y oars. 

Early sorrows, privations, and self-denial, together with a most a^- 
denying, sweet dw^skkm, and a knowledge of that ' better part* whidh 
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mrtom ^ten teach tbe yomtg, (Aspired to mder A!lj( Lee not 
undeaorvi% the lui^h eoioomiunw so enthuaiftstically passed upon her by 
the generous Oortrnde. A soft and get#e nature, eenaitiTe and ahrinktng 
to the last di^ee, seemed to demand a prop whereon to lean : this stay 
Miz found k^GMrude; and the more ^e ieaned, the mre Gertrudo loved 
and her. Kever had Gertrude had any one to love before like 

her beaurifid, winning, little sister Aliig as she fondly called her. What in 
con^arkon to this pet was the ourly-eared spaniel Or the cooing doves ? It 
was a strong human passion compmfed with the poetry of a dY-drew , and 
Gertarude, who never didanything hjr halves, fsH that for Aliz Lee she could 
ky down her life- Mik Vhughia the younger looked on in sdence; hut a 
phmid smile might he observed to Olumme her features as her eyos followed 
the movements of the two fair girls'— Gertrud with her arms twined round 
Aliz, whose head rested lovingly on the other’s shoulder. It was a strange, 
ominous smile, and to those versed in fiu(b readings betrayed pre^^ages of 
what Was to c6me. Tlie shadow of deatn rested on the poor lady : she 
alone saw it afar off, and weary as she was of the world, which to her 
Imd brought nothing but disappointment and bitterness, she was quite ready 
to depart. At len^h the death -ang(4 shook Ins win^ so loudly that the 
dim* sighted and dull of hearing both saw and hea^; then indeed the 
dowager relaxed her persecutions, and her son laid aside his coldness foi a 
show of interest and tenderness. But the sufferer saw through the 
flimsy veil; she knew she had no place at Yauglmn Hall, and thaf they 
were aware slie would soon pasfc away. In two years from tJie period 
when she came there as a bride, Mrs Vaughan felt that her end appioached, 
and that she must lea-\e that stately mansion no moie, sa'^c kr the 
last dismal Journey* 

Mrs Vaughan one autumn evening was stretched on a couch beside the 
casement, gazing on the fading minhow tints of the autumnal sunset , she 
was strikingly altered even within the last few hours . there was death in 
her eyes 8hc faintly beckoned Gertiude to hei ; and when GcTtrude^s tears 
fell thick atid fast, the d>ing wonmn took lier hand and nhitpered words 
of comfort. ^ Do not weep, dear girl ; I am going home, and 1 am happy. 
1 have not much time, and I must hasten to say all that is passing in my 
heart, lt<is alnjut Aliz I would sjxjak. L5st©n,Gertrude Vaughan I listen! 
for in an hour hence 1 shall be beyond that setting sun, beyond human 
ken, and Aliz will be motherless. Nevei forsake her, ne\t*r leave her. '1 o 
you I bequeath my child, my angel*ch51d, who has never caused nte one 
moment’s pang since her birth, ^ho has been to m© what never child 
was to mother before, Bhe is >ours now, Gertrude, Jt is enough; 1 
need say no more; 1 know your noble nature, afid I leave the world m 
peace.’ 

Mr Vaughan was troubled in conscience after his second wife’s decease, 
but allowed himself to be soon comforted b} his mother and Mr TJ‘cshani. 
Vainly the old kdy strove to persuade her son to send Alrz away* -to 
school, to a foreign eonvont, anywhere to get rid of her decently* Vainlji * 
for*^ Gertrude’s strong will overpowered her father’s weak one. If Alu 
went, she went too; and Gertrude was her father’s piide and joy. he 
could not part with her* 

As Gertrude attained to woman’s estate, she completely outgrew those 
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outbursts of temper ivliich Imd once rendered Vnuglian Hall anjibing^ 
but a seat of peace^ tUe contentious between the dowager 4ind her grand- 
daughter friwiuent! 3 ^ waadag Ibud and tarbulent. Btill 5iey we»» opposed 
to each other — opposed ia Oharacter, disposition) and aotinn; but with 
<|uiot sway Gertrude had by imperceptible degrees asserted her right, 
and after her stopmpther^S death she took her plaee as the mistress of 
the housohdd* ®Wywfeare her iftfluoaco was Mt and acknowledged, 
and with impotent |Mf^ion the dethroned old lady witnessed tlie advent 
of her queenly deso^dant. ^nkingiy beautiih] and gracious in deport- 
ment, tlie contrast w^s remarkable between Get#nde Yaui^ian and Aliz 
Lee ; the latter dinging to her stronger Mend ail some delicate tendrUs 
twine around and are supported by a noble stem. There never was one 
who needed fostering and ieSding more than the gentle, delicate orphan ; 
her health Was so frail that Gertrude ^often endured intense anxiety as 
she noted the wan cheek and ^ht form, so like tliose of her mother* 

* She is too pure, too good fbr this world,’ sighed Gertrude; * and my heart 
misgives me that I shall lose my treasure.’ ^ 

Five years glided by , the dowager in her turn was gathered to her 
fathers ; and the Cliffords were expected at 8t 1 uthliert’s Friory. Mr 
Clifford's health was perfeetly re-established, and they w4re coming 

* homo to settle,’ wrote Miss Chffoid. 

* My darling Aliz 1’ exclaimed Gertrude witii delighted animation, ^ how 
T long to introduce you to these dear friends ! They are so noble, and so 
huptrior to all other human being®, that I hope >ou >1111 learn ib love and 
\ahic them ab I do.’ Aliz said she hoped so too. Why was It that tlie 
remembrance of Mr Trcbham’s boding words came into the heart of 
(4ertrude just then, and caubCd a pang which blie hated herself for 
feeling ? 

* Aliz Lee work me mischief I’ said Gertrude with a smile : ‘ it is impos- 
hibh 1’ 

In a sequestered nook near »St Cuthbert’s, sheltered by a superbly- wooded 
hill, and just at the commencement of a green valley, through wliich tumbled 
and foamed the rivulet, finding its way to St I^uthbert’s hamkl, stood a low 
and rambling mansion, beautiful and picturesque. This was the Priory, 
the ancestral homo of the Cliftbrds. There was a curious old gateway 
en\ eloped in ivy which admitted to an enclosure too simdl iW a park, yet 
too wild for a shrabbery, surrounded and dotted by masses of ivy-covered 
ruinq arches tastefully festooned by nature’s hand, and a few prostrate 
pillais now forming mosa-covtred seats. Tliere wub a venerable cedar, too, 
antiquity was the subject of dispute. The original monastic building 
Iiad evidently been a substantial and higldy-clecoiated one. though not 
extensive ; and in the present dwelling a richly-stained gkss window was 
preserved in the oak library, where the dim religiotis light fell on sculps 
tured devices, black with time’s sombre painting. In the entrance hall 
were nuhes containing oddly - carved figures and illegible inscriptions; 
dark-oolourt d ros(38 grew in the crevices, and hung round the casements ; 
and what with the giay walls, and gray lichens, and brown moss, and a 
mysteiious drearainess pervading the very atmosphere, bt Cuthbert’j 
Priory seemed a fitting shade for the recluse who, w'earied of the 
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wrld and its lioUow ways, here sought peace and shelter. A stone 
screen, still bearing traces of ekboBate carving, separatcvd the garden 
from the park 'like anclostme; and here, throng the na^ow arches, 
might be seen the brother and sister, am in ann^ ^iowly paomg the broad 
gravel walks, and engaged in earnest couvorsation. 

‘We hare been at home for nearly six months, Cyril,’ said Miss 
Clifford; ‘and what an eventful six months they have been! Have 
they not, dearest?’ she added, looking up earnestly in her brother’s grave 
iaoe^ 

‘ Yet one day has passed Hke another, Beatrice,’ reu^cmdetl he smiling ; 
‘ and few persons would oal! such a lifb eventful. ’ 

‘ But there is a monotony of thought aafd feeling even when the lijfe 
is one of action,’ replied Miss Clifford ; ^ and such you experienced ere 
we returned to England. But Is not that an eventftil portion of life, my 
brother, when we first loam to /o«?e $ ’ 

Mr Clifford turned away to coneaal a^nfusion which was not unbe- 
coming even in * the young man in his pride,’ and his voice was low and 
Ikltering when he replied? ' It i« Jnoro eventful, my dear sister, when wo 
feel assured of our love being returned. Th^m, indeed, life wears a different 
aspect ; familiar objet'fa assume brighter colours, and old things become 
new.’ 

‘ Cyril,’ said Miss Clifford impressively, ‘ your sensitive nature is ruining 
your happiness. Mr Vaughan is kind; tacitly permits your visits at the 
Hall — ^nay, encourages them ; and do yon think he would d(» this if lu' 
disapproved of you as a suitor for his daughter? Cortru<lc is not t. 
woman to be lightly won : you mnst ask her love ere she permits her 
preference to be visible. Her daz/ling beataty, charming disposition, and 
large fortune— oh, would the last item might b(‘ omitted altogethci !— liavt' 
already procured for her many overtures (ff marriage. She has refused all, 
her father tells me with triumph in his tone and look : ho is nut eager t(> 
part with her, and yet, Cyril, he permit‘s your api>roarh. Your fortune 
is far beneath hers; hut Certrude knows — IVlr Vaugluin knows— that t\ 
Clifford never thinks of wealth in tlie choice of a bride !’ 

* Beatrice, my counsellor and friend, would that 1 could open my whole 
heart for y our inspection ; but words tail me when 1 would endeavour to 
express the timidity and slirinking which dc'ter me from avowing my 
past-ion. Certrade is reserved and silent in my presence, yet behold lier 
de\otion to the fSair girl whom she watches over as a mother; and her 
unpleasant father has an indescribable something about him which seem** to 
say “ No danger attends your visits here : my daughter is safe for ever- 
more.” Yet 1 am drawn thither, Beatrice : Gertrude must see and feel 
that I adore her : awl there are times when her dark^speaking eyes are full 
of beaming tenderness. Them she relapses mto her reserve, and is the shy, 
proud heirefss again.’ 

* Cyril, yon are a lover, therefore I can excuse yon,’ replied Miss 
Clifford ; ‘ bat you arc wrong to trifle and procrastinate with a gbd like 
Gettmdc Vaui^baB. You have known her from a child; the interesting, 
affectionate child has become the high-minded, delicate, lovely wointin, 
ipiwilling to J)etray a preference until the irrevocable words pass your lips : 

‘‘ Win yon be mine?” This is the true state of the case,’ continued Miss 
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Cliffbrd kiigbing softly ; < but you aa?e fiuoh «. foolish follow, that you will 
not 800 it/ 

^ Beatrice,’ replied Hr CUfibrd gravely, * thUt is not aiti^her so. 
There is a mystery which I catmot fisShom attached both to !Mr VaughanV 
demeanour and to bis daughter's. He knows 1 love bk child ; aho> tao^ must 
know it. Yet I know that he always detested our race; for in politics 
;ind in religion we have ever been adversei And had I been told tibat 
Mr Vaughan would give me his only daughter in marriage, 1 would not 
have credited it. I fear to sojve the mystery, for love makes me a coward, 
Beatrice. I foar to be banished from her presence, fot she k as ueoespairy to 
my existence as the light of day. Mr Treshara, too, behaves to me exactly 
as Mr Vaughan does : he is very watchful and wary, and seems to enjoy 
what is going forward. Gertrude gets amazingly well with tlje cross 
old bachelor ; and he is as kind to sweo^ Alia Lee as to you, Beatrice--^ 
which i«9 saying a great deal But he must have a heart of stone, indeed, 
who could be unkind to the lovely dower which my noble Gertrude has 
nurtured in her bosom. I am almost jealous of Aliz Lee though/ 

‘ Well, Cyril, I think ^''ou are so sometimes,^ Responded l^ss Clifford, 

* and not altogether without cause ; fur GertmdeV affection for the oi'pban 
almost passes tlie love of woman.’ 

‘ G<srtrude is the only being on earth whom Aliz Lee has to love, aud 
can wc wonder that a nature like Gertrude’s rottrrns snob affection m 
deeply?’ replied Mr CJifford, 

' Ah, no, no 1 indeed wo cannot, dear Cyril,’ rejoined bis Meter sigh- 
ing Perhaps the thought smote even her pure unselfish heart, that slu 
hevself was not the fii'st in the affections of one human being. Yet Miss 
riittord, wise, and thoughtful, and discerning, as she most assuredly was, 
ju(li'‘od too much from the Sur&ce. Gertrude was not the first and only 
obicft of Aliz Lee’s affection. Well would it have been for the fair 
orphan’s peace had it been so; but six months had been eventful to more 
than one at Vaughan llaU, for AJi/5 Lee, without a struggle to combat md 
to t’onquer, had given to Cyril Clifford the first love of her pure, young 
heart — the passionate love so different from that which slie bestowed onlxu* 
proti^ctrosa — a fact she shrunk from admitting even to hersell^ and 
chfnsUcd afe a secret to be Inuiecl with her in the grave. Yet one jHme* 
tratiTig eye had pierced the veil, and to Gertrude Vaughan the secret was 
known. 

* Hhftll I reveal to my Aliz that I xmd her 8en*ct,’ soliloquised Gertrude, 

* or sluill 1 await the revelations of time?’ She decided on the latter. 
But the remembrance of Mr Tresham’s word» arose to lier mind: * Aliz 
Lct^ will work you mischief’ — and Gertrude sbudderinL ^nAJas!’ she 
imirmured, ‘ ’twas a strange prophecy, and like to be an over-true one I 
For how can I become Cyril’s bride— for oh, he surely lovoB me — and seal 
the mit,ery of her whom I have vowed to render happy at any sacrifice ? 
vowed to the dying mother ; for Aliz Ijee is mine — given to mo — to my 
care. Fatal foreboding ! Can my hand crush the lHy I have worn in my 
bosom bo long, which every day breathes forth renewed fragrance, tumiqg 
its face towards Heaven and mo?’ 

Who so ready as Gertrude Vaugban to ftacrifice self? Yet |be was hut 
human, she was herself a passionately - loving woman, and who tmf 
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maml if slie contemplated tlio sacarifiee from afar it from her if 
possibk, and waited for the revealmenh* of time. Strange rcvealments old 
Father Time soon brought to light. Motion dares not deal with such; it is 
only in sobefr reality they are enacted. After a few days’ illness Mr 
Vauglian breathed lus last in the firmly of his affUeted daughter, and with 
one hand tdas^ed in Mr Tresham’s^ ^ Gertrude, my Ohild/ were the last 
words he gasped, ^ 1 have done all for your happiness; pray God it prove 
so! ’ 

♦ Amen ! ’ blurted out his Old friend. ‘ I sure it wiU.’ 

Mr Tresham sobbed aloud, and Gertrude ever after redoubled her 
affectionate attentions towards him. He was all tliat was left to her of 
her father! 

The will was road, and its oontents made known to Gertrude in duo 
form. She was left sole and unrSisputed possessor of hei deceased parent’s 
ealth so long only as she remained unmarried. But in the event of her 
n^arrying note, or ai my future jxirhdf all was to he forfeited! for eo&r! and 
to be invested in certain charitable institutions, subject tt> the control, 
management, and giudiinoe of Mr Twisham. 'Hiis was Gertrude’s ^preser- 
\ at ion’ from the ills of matrimony! Mr ’JVesham imagined he knew 
human nature, and he felt assured that so long as AUz Lee depended on 
the bounty of Gertrude Vaughan, the latter would value fortwie for her 
sake. He it was who had never rested until Mr Vaughan was persuaded 
to make each a will ; and he laid the flattering unction to his soul that 
through his instrumentality Gertrude vas saved from all mercenary 
suitors, and from all the certain misetics t»f a wedded life I Mr Tresham’s 
own large fortune pn‘cluded the suspicion of sordid motives even had not 
his character for strict integrity been so well estahlkdiGd. The sacrific e 
was complete ; the victim was secured by the hands which ought to h ive 
led her to the altar in a chain of flowers. 

‘ Mr Tresham, I have a favour to ask,’ said Ciertrude, whoso cJieek was 
ash}’ pale though her voice was firm : ‘ it is, that the tenor of this v ill 
may be kept from the knowledge of Aliz Lee.’ Mr Tre&ham’s eyes wore 
fixed upon the speaker, as if he would pierce her inmost soul. She 
faltered, and suddenly > eased speaking, and lier companion merely bowed 
his head in token of acquiescence. 

‘You at least, my darling Alir, shall be i portioned bride,’ cried Gei- 
tnide when she found herself alone, brushing a tear from her cheek : ‘ but 
oh, father, 1 deserved not this! Is not unnatural V — is it not punish mg 
me through my best and jmresi alTections V —for woU they knew tlut for 
the oake of this helpless, fragile l*ehig 1 would sacrifice every selfisli con- 
sideration. My golden-hairtd darling, my fond pet, you shall never want 
again; your early privations sliall reach you no more, but as a jew died 
lady shall thou walk the earth, and fairer and holiiT never trod on earthly 
ground 1 Little Allz, little Aliz, for myseK I would toil with one 1 love", 
but you, my damty darling, you are not tit to jostle with the world. 
Besides, who would wed a portionless creature like me?’ Gertrude half 
smiled, and her flk e flushed scarlet as she eaught sight of her own magni- 
fleeut form in the glass * Who but one ? And could I break her gentle 
heart — tak^ hope away, and be parted from her for over ? for well do I 
know that Aliz Lee could not live with me were I Clifford’s bride. Ah, 
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the sacrLBce ooinpleto; b^t Aik and CHdbrd fijhall neyer !knaw it! 
Already I feel myself a nun-— oelibaey my portion, cbaetity my liadge* and 
devotion my motto. But it is a sacrmce P 

After MrVauglian's decease Mr Tresham became a more frequent 
visitor than ever at tlm Hall* He oama uninvited, but welcome) and lett 
it unquestioned. In short, be evidently made hUnstdf quite at, borne— 
vented his spleen and axdmadverted on the world at large to his own fall 
satisfaction and contentment. lie also occasionally paid a visit to St 
Cuthbert's Priory, and at those periods Hn alteration in his deportment 
was always visible. He beesame subdued and leas irascible, more tolerant 
of what he denominated Oyril Clifford's ‘ pedantry and puppyism,* and ^ 
more observant and even tender towards tlie excellent Mhw Clifford. 
Cyril was nteh changed Of late; he hid ceased his freqncnst visits at 
Vaughan Hall, and only when Mr Tre&un was staying there did the 
young man present himself. I>eeply luortifod and wounded by Gertrude’s 
increased coldness and reserve, he attributed to pride her decided repul- 
sion of manner ; slw was the sole heiress of unbounded wealth, and she 
fi It her own 'v ast importance and dignity, and to a * poor Clifford ’ had no 
heart, ttO hand to bestow. Thus sometimes, in moments of dejection or 
irritation, argued the lover; but he soon cast away Such pitiful saspicions 
as unworthy the noble creature? whom be worshipped. No, there was a 
mysteiy; (’yril Clifford felt certain of it; and more thS^U mother’s love 
and devotion lavished by Gertrude on sweet Aik Lee was witnessed f^y ^ 
him with aii apprehension which connected it in some way with his own 
rejection, 

It is an old and a true saying, * that we love those whom our best-lovoir 
love,’ or at fmyrate that we desire to stand wdl in their estimation; 
tlurofore it was that Cliffortl treated Aik with the affectionate kiudncsc 
of a brother. Her extreme* timidity and bashfulness seemed to ask for* 
protection and onoouragement, and by degrees Cyril had won her to 
a more free and unrestrained intercourse, fraught with danger to her 
though with none to him. Aik. with the quicksightedness and mar- 
vellous intuition of love, knew that though she had fixed that love on 
a ‘ bright particular star,’ the star was beyond her rea<?h for ever — that 
its lustre was for another, and that other her dearest earthly friend and 
licncfactress. But how was it that Gertrude repelled such a c^ie as Cyril 
Chflord — Clifford, whose perfections of intellectual and physical beauty 
wert so absolute and euthialling? It was a puzzle to the gentle Aliz— a 
puz/Ic she attempted not to solve : she knew her own love to be hopeless 
an>l ^iresumptuous, but, like a wounded dove, she <lasped her wrings closely 
to li<‘r side, hiding the deadly soci*et, and only waiting for opportunity to 
soar away in upward flight— the last Journey to a brighter sphere. 

With unwonted interest Mr Tresham noted the fair girl’s fading cheek, so 
gradual and lovely in decay that Gertrude was unwilling to credil that such 
anguish could be in store. As the mother had declined so declined the 
( hild — slowly, slowly, wasting awTBiy, happy to depart, resigned to suffering, 
and at peace. She besouglit Gertrude not to remove her from Vaughan 
Hall ; besought so earnestly, tliat although Gertrude pioposed a warmer ahd 
moie gonial (dimate, seconded by medical advice, the «ish w^as abandoned, 
as likely to do more harm than good when the patient was so averse to it. ♦ 
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‘Bo tiibt attempt it/ goid Mr Trosliam abruptly: ‘ nothing loan save her, 
liOt hC¥F die here 1 * 

* Oh, Mr Tresham, how can you speak so to me? ’ met! Gertrude in a 
passion of tears : ‘ have you a heart r Esrely had Gertrude addressed her 
father’s fnend with such acrimoi^. 

‘ I bad one — once-^ertrude Vaughan,’ replied the old man ; ‘ but it was 
cracked early, and has not perhaps, sinoe then held much.’ 

Mr Tresbmn uttered those words with deep feeling, and his voice 
trembled ; never had he so spoken b^lbro, and Gertrude took his hand and 
pressed it to her Ups, murmuring : ‘ Forgive me, dear sir'; but I am, indeed 
I am most anxious and unhappy ; for my sweet, patient cliarge has twined 
herself round the fibres of my heart, attd to lose her will be a crusliing 
blow.’ 

‘ Tot sbe is a stumblmg-blodk in your path/ said Mr Tresham, relapsing 
iuto Ms xisual manner: ‘ she is a heavy chain around your neck, Gertrude 
V.wighim, albeit the links are of gold,’ Gertrude met the old man’s eye, 
aud she read a depth of knowledge there which caused her heart to 
throb and her cheeks to tingle, ‘ She is as dear to me as an only sister,’ 
replied Gertrude in a tremulous tone: ‘she is the most precious treasure 
I possess.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ muttered Mr Tresham as lie watched her retreating lorm, 
‘ thou art a raiv creature, wid would value money as dross but for 3ie sake 
of others. Well, well, we slmll see , what is to be will be.’ 

, Like many obstinate and j/rejudiced people, Mr ’Tresham had not the 
remotest idea that he w'iis contradicting his own oft-repeated ami dogmatic al 
sayings when he affinnod that Aliz Lee would ultimately ‘ woik nuRchief ’ 
for her protectress; for if her imiocont existence was actually the juc- 
vailmg otiiise of Gertrude’s ‘presfi\ation’ from any matimiOTiM allidure, 
according to his avowed tenets, she was m reality working gc'od^ aud not 
ill. But Mr Tresham was a disappointed, c liafed man the gi'apes had 
been sour, and he strove to runvintc limisclf, even as he strove to c oiivinLC 
otheiK that he believed what he preached. Hence his slight mistakes, 
more in his head tlion his heart, wMch was m face far softei than he 
c ared to allow. 

Bay aftei day, week afler week, they watched beside the dying; nen was 
Cyril CMoinI altogether absent But Uieie was a cjnstraint attached to 
Ins ptesence which made itself foJt despite all efforts to tlu* contraiy. 
Ocrtnidc’oTcserve was now habuual ; and the hectic deepened, and the dim 
eye brightened, when he aj^pi cached Alia, though she \ahdy strove to 
appear calm and 8eH-posso8.ied. He spoke to her as to a dear young sister, 
and how dillcreutly she rLceived hia affo< tionatc attentions! But jet 
Gertrude’s pallid check and spfwvking eye did not tcU a tale of happiness, 
or pride, or exultation: every energy w*,oj concentrated in sootluug and 
( bet Ling tht sick girl, and with a depth of pity and tenderness inexpiessible, 
Miss Clifford assisted in the blessed task. On the whole, her passage to 
the grave was an easy one : the pme spirit fled with one prolonged sigh as 
sM‘ rested on Gertrude’s bosom — ^tho dove like eyes bending thcii last look 
on her who had been more than mother to tJie orplian 

‘ Cyril, my brother, it is over,’ said Miss Clifford solemnly on her return 
30 
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to the I*lriojy in the cven^. ‘ Mh Im isaao more: her i« attest 
with her O^tor. She is so transcendantly h>ve3y in I3iait it is 

scarcely possible to realise the awfnl tmth.’ 

‘ And how does Oerti^tt^ bear It ? * izi(|uiFed Cyril mih anxiety. 

‘ She endeavours to be calm,* replied Mias Clitord : * her eyes are 
tearless, but her lips quiver with aappressed emotiias. Ahl Gertrude did 
indeed love and cherish the departed saint, and itom the peculiar 
combination of chxmmstances, their ntiitual atroi^ attachment is not to 
he wondeisedat.* 

‘ I must look on the fhded flower again, Beatnee,* said Cyril mbttmlully. 

‘ I did not think that her impressive farewell was indeed th® last. Sweet, 
holy Albs Lee, we may not wish thee here aga1ii>--thon art better with the 
angels in Paradise/ 

With moamg dawn Oiflbrd repaired to the Hall, and found ]!s£r Treeham, 
to whom he expressed his wish to view the remains. ^Ths^ gentleman 
led the way wi^i grave decorum to the chamber of death, ai^ leaving 
(Clifford to enter alrae, awaited his return outside. The ouriains of the 
casement wore partially withdrawn, permitting a &int streak «if rosy light 
to re si on the features of the wax.cn effigy, white as the White ribtrond, m 
whicli summer roses redolent of sweets were prolusely scattered. Closed 
eyes and straigliteued limbs whispered the dread reality, and yet a smile 
lingered round the mouth, from which had never fallen augUt but pearls of 
pri( 0 “ even words of truth and meekness. Tlie shaded chamber did not at 
Ih ‘^t permit Cliflbrd to see tliat a living form wat(‘hed the sleep of death, 
until with noiseless step he approached quite close, A sigh and a soft 
e\(.lamation caused him to start, and he uttered the name of ‘ Gertrude / 
the IhrilHog tone con'veyed volumes of enduring and passionate affection, 
and the sole response was ‘ rtifford,’ as she flung herself weeping on his 
luxast No need of more— a tone, a word, a look, had sufficed. Long they 
stood together, silently and praytjrfully regarding the beloved remains ; and 
when they emerged from the deatli'Chamber, Mr Tresliam read at a glance 
that tljo hehess of the Vaughans had forfeited all for love I 

l\)td for gossip was afforded to the country -bide when the rumours 
tonccining Mr Vaughan’s cruel and unnatural will assumed a more positive 
(harcutci, and Mr Tresliam, always unpopular among the female com- 
nmnily, was voted a ‘revengeful old fellow,’ for carrying it out to tlie 
l(Uti It was whispered that he never would have connived at such 
iiulawlul proceedings had poor Miss Vaughan espoused any other than a 
CUlioi d, for it was well knowm that m early life Mr Tresham had been jilted 
by (^^ul’s mother, who, when their marriage-day was fixed, ran off with 
Cyulfc» father, tlieu a gay and extravagant young man. This tale was 
founded on fact, and nearer the truth tlian idle tales usually are. But more 
might lui\e been added— Mr Treshani’s honest and deep-rooted h»\eand 
galling disappointment might have been described, and also the false 
lady’s after-life of folly, waste, and dissipation. 

Sternly and stiictly Mr Tresham fulfilled his duty as executor of the 
deceased Mr Vaughan’s will on Gertrude’s marriage with GjTil Clifford, 
which took place six months after Aliz Lee’s dopai-tiirc to a better world. 
ITe purchased Vaughan Hall himself, and took up Ms residence there,* 
frequently residing at the Briory, railing at matrimony and womankind, 
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and snuffing to a roost alarming extent. He was extremely careful of his 
moneys and folks said that he too would doubtless leave it all to charities, 
wflife it only to spite the ‘ proud Cliffords.’ They, however, never thought 
on the subject, but pitied the londy, ill-conditioned old roan, and kindly 
tolerated bis faUings. 

To their astonishment, and to the astonishment of all others, when in 
the course of time he went the way of all flesh, it was found tliat his 
wealth far exceeded that of which Gertrude had been deprived by her 
father’s will, and, moreover, that it was equally divided between Beatrice 
Clifford and herself— ‘two specimens of excellence in womankind, redeeming 
the sex!’ 

Vaughan Hall changed its appellation with its owner, Gertrude not 
caring to retain the cheerless domain; but St Cutbbert’s Priory is restored 
to primitive splendour, and the original happy trio quadniplod — so that 
the race of ‘^lant Cliffords’ is not likely to become extinct. In the 
meantime, the rising generation of the family affords ample scope for the 
energies of good Aunt Beatrice, who seems to grow younger as her years 
increase, realising, in the spring of now life rising up around her, the 
fabled fountain of youth. 
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D uring! tlie l$&t tm Ot twenty years pul>Uc attrition lias Jjieen 4i?ected 
in a remarkable manner tq the conation of the industml elaseea of 
this ('ountry. The reports of govemmont ofliocrs, the statements made 
by town mishionaries, and the letters of special oerrespondenta of the 
newspapers, have brought to light such a mass of inisery and destitution 
as to and surprise that half of the world which proverbially does 

not know how the other half lives. Indeed the tender *heartj9d man of 
good means and substance, as hd peruses the host of publicatioj^is on the 
subjeet — from the parliamentary Blue-Book, with Its cold tmirtAidierl array 
of awful facts, to Ike two-volumed novel with its graphic Rouping of 
fcrcible fictions — feels himself so much moved that he cannot for a time 
fully enjoy Abe ordinary eomlorts and luxuries of life. In bis blawg coal 
fiiv he secs pictures (d* suhtwrancaii barbarity that make him shudder, 
Ins bread reminds him of pobr bakers working out their lives both day 
and uigirt in dose, unhealthy worksliops, and somt times so iU rewarded 
that they cannot obtain for themselves and Ihcir a sufiioieney of 

that wliich they are daily making; he pauses as he puts on his coat, and 
tliiiilv, of the sn eating -system, and of miserable tailors unable often to 
earn c von soldier’s wages of a bhilliug a day, and many of them unwilling lo 
appear in the streets or at church on Sundays from iho want of the clothes 
^wdiieli it ib their business to make; and his dean, 'spotless linen loses 
all its piurity when he thinks of the snfTerings and tlir sins of tho poor 
needk women, who 

* With fitifflfrs weaiy and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and redk’ 

arc -wearing out their lives In an almost hopeless struggle to Auppoit 
thcinHclvcs by honest industry. On every hand he secs the most glaiuig 
anomalies in society: immense wealth And gigantic poverty*; the liighest 
points of civilisation and the lowest depths of barbarism ; men and women 
living in possession of an overflowing abundance of the elegances and 
comf^orts of existence, while in the same city those of hkc passions with 
themselves, membeis of the same great human family, are herding 
together not so much like savages as like wild be^ts — in short, a state of 
things rising on one side as near to heaven as on the other it sinks near 
to hell. Ills conscience gives him no rest till he has done bometiung h/ 
No. 87. 1 
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» of moody; bo he subambes to some charibMe ioatitution, or ivritea 
0 ji^pa^blot, or forma a nhibmihro]^ic society. He labom tor a time : 
tribes vanoiis scshemee for man’s regeneration ; opens a eebool perlmps, 
dt a feoup-ldtebea, or promotes emigration ; and nli^jamtely duds tumsclf 
m moch imposed on and deluded by the very people whom he is labourmg 
to serve, that he gives up the prolmlon of pM|||thropy, and rotums to 
enjoy the good things of this iSo without fcAing as previously that ' the 
tmil of the serpent is over them all. ’ 

TjbSis dass of men — * well-meaning, benevolent, and kindhearted-- too often 
iaphndly stand in the way of improvement in the condition of ehe labouring- 
dasaes. They view the subject from the lowest and neeossariJy the wrong 
position ’ they can see nothing but the misery, think of nothing but its 
immediate relief. Their hearts are so deeply moved that they cannot stop 
to entertain a few obvious considerations. Without casting any imputation 
on the veracity of the gentlemen of the press whose researthes and 
repoffts hove lately sup^ied the public, with so much important and 
valuable information, the question may be asked : How far the experience 
gathered in the reporters’ galleries of the two Houses of l^liamewt fits 
a man for imestigatmg the social condition oi‘ the country 1* That these 
gentlemen have reported accurately what they have heard and seen cannoi 
he doubted; but the \ory circumstances under which Iheir mquiries were 
carried on must liavc prevented them in numerous cases from thoroughly 
investigating the accuracy of the statements njade, and could not pefmit them 
to iuquitc into the real and true raitscs which had produced the state of 
things it was their business to dcst nbe ery man who knows anything 
of the past or present state of the population knows well that at all times 
and seasons there is a great fioating mass of hesrgary, laxmess, and mis- 
cottduot, always ready to tell any tile to a charitable society, or impose m 
any way on the benevolent and the inquirmc;, so that they may procar<‘ the 
means of gratifying their desues for a life of indoJence and vagabondage 
It is this class who, by bung oast to the surface, appear pnimineiitly in 
superdcial inquiries, and lucordin^y attract the attentiou of th< benevo- 
lent »ud kiiidbearted, who relieve them verj^ often witliout much inquiry 
into the truth of their representations. But another consideration is to<> 
oflen overlooked by the claims of jihilanthropists to whieli we have iviorred. 
Seeing nothing but distre'is, their relief of it is tlinot and prompt, and 
ueoesaarily temporary The causts ot distress aif' left untouched, and 
eonstautly reproduce cafaes of the same kind, and these benevolent gentle 
men cauuot be induced to adopt the slow and apparently li^isJiu, but in 
vitality more merciM plan, of patiently inv< stjgating iiuL'^es and lemovmg 
them if tliey are removable. 

Another class of mtm on whom these revelations have made a strong 
impression view the subject from an entirely different position. They 
rc^gard this bad state of things as arising from want of employment #ind 
iHfcufeient wages, these again being caused by th(* system of competition 
oceordh^^y, thay would abolish this system, and ostabbsh the prinniilo of 
00 operation, ct, as it is now more generally termed, Christian t^ocmlism. 
Of this system we shall in a subsequent part of this Paper have much to 
«ay ; in the moantime we shall merely indicate its nature It is very diffc- 
rtent from whit we usually understand by if»o<ialism. Bo far as it lia& 
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projudioe ; AHera no ertieting Jnattfcatiort, whe«^er W ina^diage rtf peental 
obligation; rtttd lias m polftlcal pttrpoao i« vfew. Jffor is it Cbxw&vmtet 
it seeka no mw division of property, no abnelntse equality in %hm of 
labomr, and no special^ eWm on the civil government: it merely fneiposes 
to associate workmen of tbe aame trade in a Imsineirti-partnersk^ |e» 1m 
carried on eitlier with borrowed capital or with subscribed by tSiosb 

asBociated together, and to give each man a sham in the pr^^ts of ^e 
business in proportion to the labour which he contributes ; in m.her WOrda> 
the profits now received by the master will be shared among tlm men After 
paying interest on capital. 

There is another class of thinkers satisfied with things as they am. 
They admit the misery, but regard it as inevitable They consider that 
so long as sin is in this world, so long will the world contain dcstktttion 
and miseiy, ignorance and crime. Oihey can suggest nothing but a 
}}assive aoquiosccuce in things as we find them, and l^ve them to work out, 
if they can, thetr own cure. 

Amcxng the working classes there is an earnest and sincere derive to 
improve their own condition The great majoritv seek nothing b«t a firir 
field for their labour^ a just share in the friitts of their indasttv- fisw 
of them desire to eat the bread of idlenesb, or to remve charitable 
assistance except in the last extremity; but they are all too prone 10 
btlicvc in those who toll them that they havo been tyiamris^ 
tlaBs -legislators and robbed liy rapacious capitalists, and aare too eager, fn 
defiance of repeated warnings and c\er rocumng examples, to engage jn 
schemes that promise advantag»*h it is impossible to realise, and hold out 
hopts that mubt inevitably be disappointed 

if the history of the working -classes of this country were faithfully 
written, it would tlirow more light on the mcafiiiros necessary for the 
improvement of their condition than newspaper or gov^nnent inquiries, «pr 
ahstra(^t speculations. ’VV'e believe it would be found that at every period 
in tin ir history some portions of them have been in as ffepressed a statu 
as thrxie whoso case hab boon so prominently made public. Poverty and 
(lebtitutiou are old refeideutb of this world; and llicie were hard taek- 
masttis, practising cruelty with impunity, long before the days of the 
sweat* rs and Flop«(ellers of London. We do not say that the existence of 
fcuch fi state of things in the past should reader us iudiffcccent to that 
whuh exists now, but it ought ctrtainly to dimmish our surprise, and 
prevou^ us from rushing to rash measures of reform For however wild 
and foolish many of the m hemes jiroposcd in the present day for the 
improvement of society may be, other schemes Oven more foolish and* 
wilder ha'io in days gone hy been proposed and tried with results that 
ha^e ever since been deplored. We believe, further, that it would bo found 
that the low physical condition of the working - t^lasses could always be 
traced more to"moi*al evils which they have the power to remedy than to 
want of employment and low wages ; and tliat, generally speaking, At rto 
former period in the history of this country liad the^j a greater commattd 
of tlie comforts and necessaries of life, or greater facilities for provi^teg 
against at cident and misiortane, than at tile present day. 
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Whm a working-man casta even Ik haas^y glasioc kto the future, three 
great contingencies a^ear-^itrant of ^nj^oyment, i^deneSSy and deatL 
He may escaiie the and secojsd, bat he cannot avoid the third. He 
will at once see thO necessity of inrovldmg against th«»ie, and the impos^ 
eibiiity of doing so unless he fives ii^hin his income and invests his savings 
in A proitshlh manner. There ate donl^esB exertions to every rule, but 
fbw woddng^men will be unable, by the help of tmifty and prudent wives, 
to sa?ve Sttmciemt year by year as to make them look on five future with 
CQiB^atively easy minds. The dangers into which they are liable to 
ma are saving on the wrong items of expenditure, and making Ill-advised 
investments. A man had better not save at all than save by not sending his 
children to school, or by refusing to allow himsdf and bjeljaanfly a sufficiency 
of wholesome food. In the first case, he deprives his chUdron of that 
knowledge which is ‘ bettor than ridies,’ and of a means of supporting tliem- 
sfil^ in the world, at least equal in importance to their physical labour ; 
while in the second case, his parsimony will sow the seeds of disease and 
decay, not to be counterbalanced by any investment. In this unwise 
iieglc(k of the edtu-ation of children lies the cause of much of the misery 
tliat we see around tis. Go into any of our largo towns, and you will find 
thousands of parents spending more money every week iu indulgences 
which they would be far better without, or in subscripticqs to clubs which 
end in disappointment and loss, while their children arc growing up not 
only without the instruction and discipline of the' school, hut with the 
instruction and discipline of the streets, that arc too well fitting them to 
tread the same impro\i(l(‘nt and intemperate path as their fath(‘rs. Even 
among the richer classes a somewhat similar feeling pi e\ ails. When a 
nceesbity aribca for retrenchment, the first item struck olT is the expen- 
diture on the education of the chikhen, and they arc either altogether 
removed from school or scut to one of an infei ior quality, rarents gcneially 
forget what kind of a ])ossessioii a good education ib, and OMrIook the fatt 
that, unliko material property, A\heu once gained it can never bo lost, and 
that the longer it is used tlie .stronger and more extcndcHl does it beeumc. 

But there is Joss danger to be apprehended from saving in the wrong 
way than fiom improvident investments. It is with savings as it is in 
trade and vdth capital of all kinds— the amount of profits ib in the iuvcrbc 
ratio of the security. If a man ib anxious to make money fast, he must 
go out of the field of legitimate husincs' and cuter that id’ sperulation, and 
while he has the cliaiK e of grea* gains he incurs the x'ibk of great lob‘<eb 
When this is praftised to an ex< »3'<sivp extent it becomes neither more iioi 
Icbb than gambling, and is inevitably followed by the samo lefeults. I’lie 
gains, if any, are not the legitimate interest cin capital or the produce of 
^ labour, but simply represent the 1os.scb of ofchera. I'licrc are many societies 
fOtUided on a siieiniative basis which hold out to working-men the hope 
of high interest combined with firm security, but su<U societies sliould 
receive no ercouragemeut. Money, like <\erj thing ehc, ha.H always its 
fair market -iwiccs and whenever any society offers a Ifigher tluui the 
market price, the difference Ix'tween the two is a gain of interest counter- 
balanced by the increased risk of the principtil. 'IVorking-nien, there- 
fore, ahould be especially careful in investing their money to inrefer 
good s^ofiipity to high interest or other great advantages. Great capitalists 
4 
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A8»umSiig» then, that by a Httle eell- denial and pendent anaia^p«oetit 
pavings oeutd mMy be made, let ns now review the varione iSd^des of 
investment" open to the working classes, and the extent to which iheae 
have been used. These maybe dtissed tmder three heads:—!. Jnvestmenta 
to aceumulate propeny } 2. Investments to provide against i^kneis and 
the consequences of death j 3. Investments both of money and Jabotiu?, »o 
as to procure a better reward for the latter, f^ndca* the first head we 
Mayings’ Banks, « Building, Land, and Loan Societies ; under the second, 
Firiendly Societies and Mutual- Assurance Companies; and Utider the 
third, Co - operative Stores, and Industrial AssociaiionB. Bach of these We 
shall consider in detail. 

Before the establishment of savings’ banks, the working * passes bad 
no place of security m which their savings could be beneficially depositedv 
Those who were careful and provident hoarded their money in secret aiid 
unsu8pc(»tcd places ; wrapped it up in an old sto<*kiiig, or put it under look 
and key in a (he%t of drawer*?. It was npt perhaps secure, nor did it 
reproduce itHcli^ but it was always at Itand ready for any emergency, The 
amount thus hoarded up must hav(’ been very small when compared wHh the 
sums we now find a(‘cumulated in the savings’ baiAs. There are many 
people who when they have money cannot rest until they »|>end it: 
a shilling or a •sovereign, to use their owm phrase, ‘ Inirus a hofe m tb» 
pock(»t and unless it is put ^beyond their reach, say in the savings’ lutOk, 
thev are sure to s(jiiandcr it away. Large sums were undoubtedly spent in 
tliis heedless manner before such hanks were formed. The naiure of 
a savings’ bcink is well known. It meets the requirements of the working- 
claMi's by facilitating the weekly deposit of small suras : by paying a rate 
of mt crest a little higher than the ordinary banks ; and by ofifeiing the 
security of the nation. The lunilatiou <^f the amount received is merely 
to prevent the use of the bank by persons for whom it was not intendea^ 
iuid the rule requiring notice t\> be given before any money is wdthdrawa, 
must prevent in many caseh a reckless applu'ation of the money. 

it w'ould he difficult to imagine any bank simply of deposit better con- 
trived for the wants of the working-classes than the sa\ings’ bimks of this 
countiy; nevertheless the ti’Uth is, that t)ie depositors belong in very few 
i.iacs *0 the w’orkiiig-c hisses, and that these classes look on the fmnk« 
wiiji jealousy and distrust. The number of depositors on 20tb ^^nvember 
1840, tlic date to whi(h the most recent returns have l>em tnade uj), was 
1,087,31>4, including 22,323 charitable institutions and friendly societies, 
and the total amount fI(‘j)ositcd, including interest, was £28,537,010. The 
class of the community who are tlie chief depositors in savings’ banks 
are domestic servants ; after them come clerks, shopmen, and temhers ; but 
of actual w'orking*men the number is very small. The amount inveetpd 
in these lianks has diminiBhed oonsidcrably Hinoe 1844, lu tlut yem k 
was more than £31,250,000; in 1847 it was £1,000,000 less, mi 
m 1840 nearly £3,000,000 less than in 1844. To some extent ihtk 
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wondered at. Baring tbo last twO or three yem the oases of defalcsation 
lyy the itiaMgito Of wills’ banks have been pakfiilly ntanorowfey aggra- 
T»ted by the manner in which they have been perfbrMied, and tlie number 
of yossre over which they have extended. The details of mahy of these 
eaOes hhve exhibited an amount of maladministi’Atioii and cttl|)able 
(m^the part of the trustees, combined with an ingenuity of 
tkODt on the part of the actuary or manager, which, had it been described 
10 a work ^ dHion, would lune aj)peared incredible. The history of 
railways exliibits many deeds tliat will not bear the light of day, but they 
appear bright when compared with th<‘ cold, heartless, hypocritical villany 
that will for ever disgrace tho history of savings’ banks. But when the 
frauds came to light ^ the depositors felt littjo alarm, trusting to the 
‘national security,’ but they found they had deceived ihojnselves when 
they learned that the government was responsible only for the money it 
had received, and that the money of whidi tht‘ deposit ort? had Imcn robbed 
had never been rer eh ed by the government at all. The reaction agem^t 
tho banks was natural, and wo tear will ('Oatuiue for a long time to come, 
unless some law, whuh is evidcjitly much required, should be passed, by 
which the national security should be given for all the money paid in. 

Besides this iceluig of didtrast otlior leasons are assigiicd for non 
investment in saiings’ banks. It was stated before a (omimtteo of the 
House of Commons hist year, that ‘ one reason why the working man does 
not invest his money in the savbigH’ banks that the fact of his being able 
to save money is used as a prefeme for lus \v.tge< being reduced, and 
ho carefully excludes from tho know kdge of his employer the fisttf that 
ha is able to save.’ in jiroof of tluo it was stated that working men in 
Clerkenwell did not iii\est in the savings’ bmik there, but went to 
another at some distance, wheio they were not knowm, and that people 
from a distance came to Clerkenwell for tlic same reason — io prevent its 
being * whispered about that So-and-so is a saving man, and may there- 
fore work for less wages.’ We hope for the sake of tho employers of 
labour in this country that such cases arc* rare. Tim circumstance of a 
man saving out of Ids wages ought to make his master ros])et‘t and value 
him the more. The rate of wages is determined by a totally diiforcnt 
chain of circumstances ; but ever if wages were to be aft’octcd by savings, it 
would lie the interest of the masb as a goneral rule, to pay liis jirovident 
better than his improvident workui ni, inasrnuc h as he might gain in the 
greater economy of labour and material practised by the saving man mpeh 
more than any diminutlou of his wages. Before the same committee it was 
said : ‘ Very large sums exf money are vrabted in borrowing money even 
till tho time arrhen to get the money out of the savings* bank. If a 
very poor pemon wants £3 immediately, he would give 25 per cent, for it.’ 
The rule requiring notice to be given before any money is withdrawn will 
doubtless be in some cases inconvenient, but it Ims its advantages. Tf a 
man with a deposit in the savings’ bank be so pressed for money as to 
he unable to wait tfll be can draw out his deposit, he will liave no diiH- 
culty in 4)b^»^iug, if not a poUponement of the claim on him, at least a 
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the working -oka»«» from looming d^omm i» «avi3fig^^ tawdciu 
am govomi^mt in$titutiooas^ and as such a largo part^r oonsidar ll ^NjT 
iiocry tbom. This parpotual suBpicion of Hiie 
ngkt to a oert^ extant^ is In this case titterlf onjnat. Tjba 
dcrivoa no advantage from the banks , the money ie invasted m the pntilio 
f(*ndsi and tlio smA differeneo In the interest paid and received Is 
nb^ »rbed in the exponae of managoment* If the banks wore eithewf privaia 
u joint-stoek conoerns/and the depositors had a sliare in their manage^ 
moiu, they would find more favour, at least for a time, with many among 
the working^cksses. But it requires no prophet to fore/»ee that fipom 0w^ 
h State of things mismanagement and frauds would ensue, and the estab-' 
Ihhments siuire tlm ia|c of many other schemes founded on appeals to the 
prejudices, ignorance, and cupidity of tlic people* 

These ba^s ar^ however, simply banks of deposit ; the money aceu* 
Kit bios at the usmsl rate of iuterest, and no indirect advantage results 
irom them To old’* in a higher rate of intorutt 4>t>mbmed with social Or 
political advaniagofa, building and land socut ^ have been projected, 
ofiermg a #^ood divestment, an<i d the same iaq tb prospect ot ih& 
possession of iiouscliold or landed properly, an<l lU natural attendant— *the 
nght of voting in muni(ipa) and gcncial >doctiO)is The piindipie of fhu 
budding souetyimiy be thus stated *—Tlu so<.H'ty lonsista of so 
«haicfe, usnidly about £120 each Eath siianholder pays a 
fortnightly, or monthly sum- amounting to from £G to £7 pear annum—fot 
oafJi share of the abo\c amoum. "When the ac/'mnulated payments roai^ 
tlie value of one sliare, it is j5«fc up for sale among the mombers, m*d aolil 
to the member ofteiing the highest pienuum , m latt, the money is ads aimed 
as a loan, on which interest has to be paid by the purchaser mitii the 
society com(*s to an end — that is, until each member has received tha 
vuhu of the shuro Tht money thus purchased by the member is invested 
by him in land, buildings, oi other premises approved of by the htKhty ; 
and on this prop^y the society of course retains a claim until all thn 
obligations of the member ha’vc been disejuurged lHaeh society is tM 
exp( < ted to last more than ten years, but the time is necessarily shotter 
or longer according to the success or otherwise ot its operations. 'Thus if 
eacli '•iiarc is fixed at £120, and a member purcliascN^ one at a premium nf 
£20, ho will ha\e to pay fis. each {oitnight lor lus share; the 00me 
sum ^s interest on the money advanced, and a portion, say one-tenth 
(supt»oaing the society to last for ten years), of the proafiom. These 
pajmumts would bo £15 annually foi: ten years, but to meet these he h^ 
tlm lents of the property pui’cliased by the money advanced, Nowitia 
obvLouc that the value of his investment will depend on the choke he luwi 
made of the property purcliasod , it may bring him in 10 per cent,, or 5 
per cent,, or some years it may not bring him anything at all. Tlio casee 
are extremely wwo in which house -property realises more than 10 ^ 
cent, per annum; so that the utmost to be exported m the shape of 
would be £12 per annum, leaving £3 to be paid out of other savings for 
ten years. Virtually^ then, at the end of ten years the momher itOrnAd 
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fim have to^emtoscd, at cawpound tetereBt, to abotit 4SS, Jf, wi the 
other haiijd^ tW property returned only 5 im cent*, thto Would uoeOBaltate a 
payout of £9 per annum ; or, at the end of ten year»» property <S!t%ma% 
ooBtisiig £180 would have been procured for £90* The eame yearly sum 
pidd jMto the eavin^' bank would during the same tithe hate accutrmlated 
to <![f^t much less than the same amount. In both the society Ond the 
hanh the risk of Iobs by fraudulent management has to be etonmintered, 
but the risk to certainly much greatcsr in the former than the latter. 

Viewed simply aa an investment, it is difficult to say whdthot auch 
societies arc preferable to savings’ banks, good management being pre^ 
suppo^d* In the one case, a certain yearly rate of interest is guarante^-^ 
stmjd Cmtainly, but about equal to that received by holders of stock in the 
pul^Bc land*, and greater ihan tlio dividends paid by many railway com- 
panies ; while in the other, the returns from the property are liable tC con- 
stant fluctuation from bad tenants, houses standing empty, and other causes. 
The bank investment does not deteriorate by times but houses are constantly 
requiring repairs, and at the end of tifty or sixty yi*ars many of those built 
to pay such high interest y\ ill be of no value. To superiutend property and 
to collect the rents involves an expenditure of tune if done pctaoually, and 
of money if done by deputy, to neither of wlxich the depositor iu the 
savings’ bank is liable. 

But irrespective of the question of investment, there are indirect 
advantages connected with these building societies that gi*eatly commend 
them to the favour of the people. They are self - governed : each share- 
holder has a voice and a vote in tlie management, and at all meetings has a 
ri^ht to that ‘ honest liberty of free speech’ so dear to every mau in our 
island. The lessons in tlic management of public business giv'cn in these 
societies form in themselves a most important part of ilie education 
of the people. It to not in political clubs — where Speculative ques- 
tions arc foeely discussed, and the management of public business oom- 
raented on, 1/ut where no one has anything but liis opinion at stake — ^that 
sound practical views of government can be acquired, but it i« rather iu 
t>uch bocictiCs us wc are now considering, where men have real business to 
manage and actual property at slake. Again, these bocielios give great 
faciUtiCb for the acquisition of property in its most attractive form 
houses and lands, and of that much-tovefed privilege*— the right of voting. 
A imim who has risen by his own mdustrial savings to be a himbe-owner> a 
knde<l proprietor, and a free and independent elector, has more importance 
in the commimity than the man who has merely a deposit in the savings^ 
bank; and no mnn ri&es to such a position without at the saim? time rising 
ia bto general cluiraoter and in the respect of those by whom he to 
sunruunded. Some of the best cittoens of the community arc found among 
thfce mm ; for theb actual experience of public buBiness has trained them 
toVorm just opinions of public aflairs, and their love of country to rendered 
all the more ktense because some portion, however small, of that country 
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Wooemopt to fetdid feonsoi <^^nv!8o tfeah of ttron$ mtoriala Otid of |G|IM 
<li(iaou»iooe* But In liipgland the case k very diibrent : bdcke lOlto^ 
place of interne ; ot^on tlie mechanic and the labourer wiQ not diroUinvi!)fj^^ 
than * irtjlf-oontaipod ’ bouses ; and the consoqnenoo is, that in the )sn1tot)e Of* 
such latino towna as Liverpool and Maochoator there are mHes Upon miles 
of wliat it called * cottage property — consisting of hemsOt OrOOtod net^y 
ifrith reforetioe to nothing save a large percentage. A man wSt^i no copitai 
gets money from a building society ; he may be a builder himtdlf) dr fee 
contracts with some builder for tlm erection of houses in a rapidly)*increaftl|m 
imighfeourhood* Tlie bouses arc run up in a few weeks by uiMor aim 
ba^y-paid workmen, who use bad and cheap materials ; they are soosb 
tenanted ; ftn* speculation pays ; but the tenants pay high rents for bad 
accommodation, and the liouses will perhaps be iu ruins befbro the deal^xif 
the builder or proprietor. A Liverpool architect thus des^^tibed tlm 
system iu the * Morning Chronicle’ of Idth September last 

‘ Kot long ago 1 made a valuation for a building society of five Cottages, 
each consisting of two rooms and a kitchen. Tliey werennsorable pkc^ f 
the rooms were less than twelve feet scjuare, with a staircase leading 
rbrectly from the kitchen, or lower room, to the rooms; abovp. ^Pbey had 
no back -windows. Tlieie was but one privy for the five cottages 
joiueis’ work was of the most inferior and rude kind, and tim thuber waa 
of the worst and comrocmest ^oit. These bouses and the land <m wbkdt 
they stood cost £400, and each liouse let for £8 per annum-— thus yb^ding 
an iulorest of 10 per cent* 'Jliey were seldom or nev cr unlet, and the reiua 
wore collected weekly. I have known instances— not two or tSree, but I 
may S"iy scores ot instances — iu which 15 per cent, ha-s been cleared to 
cottage property of this inferior clat«s. Even if such houses di-op to pieces 
in twenty years, it is a first-rate investment. It is the poor who pay tlm 
bighost prices for I'very thing— houses not excepted MiddJoH'liiss bouses 
are “ scamped” in the same way. llic walh are so tJiin that you can bear In 
one bouse the conversation of pcoplo in the next. I'he joists are not 
sutocutly thick or strong — the wood is green,” and instead of sound 
llaltic or red American pine, which ought to be oraidoyed for the beariiig 
limber, the jerry-builders invariably use the (.heap, common jellow pine, 
which k ^jot fit tor tlic puipose. The workmanship is not quite ad much 
scamped as in the houses of the poorer classes, but it is vety to from 
being what it ought to be. These row^s of nice new houses and feraurnew 
streets may look pretty enough outside and in, but it is all shew and no 
substance. Slop* wot k never lasts, atxd sucli houses will be old and rickety 
Jong before they have stood sixty years. To secure comfort in a house 
— to have a bouse houestiy built— it might to last for iJOO years, witli 
ordbuwy repairs from time to time. Very fo^ such houses are bwSifc 
now to private oc^oupatiou*’ 

If a man’s chief motive for entering a bulkling society wore to obttto 
house as a dwelling to himself, aueh erections would not be tolerat?ed\ tarf 
No. 87. S' 



nMets mt tm mum* 

Ai$ appaKT^ to 1)^ tlie me, tlie gmtaf |K)!ri!miL of meiYiberB of 
tibe iB^Noietles belong to m eliuse wbo itiliebit tntxdt b^ear than thoeo 

la n%ioh they inveetibeir money. They look t^O gewtetally 

m a mete buahjim i^nlation : their interest ie to get ehei^ honm md 
hi^ rente) aiiStuI aQ other queatione, Banitary and the like, are i^ade qtdte 
ioeoondary. It k true that in many plapes the mode in which ie 
aold emmrageB euch a state of ^bgs. In Liverpoo), for example, 
a very largo portion of the land on which the town is bnilt bdongs to the 
corpoisation, who sell it only on leases of seventy-dve years, and no man 
has therefore an interest in erecting buildinim oajculated to last loitger than 
that time. The immediate cftbet of such jnflnencee is, that the poorer part 
of the population live in houses with comparatively fewer oomlWts and 
comparatively higher rents than their richer neighbours. This is a poSat 
from which building societies have seldom boon considered ; and the i»at*^ 
teuton to it is strikingly illustratire of the direction liithcrto taken by the 
aswiative principle in this country. It is admitted on all hands that the 
dwellings of the working -classes, especially in our, large towns, require 
improvement, and that they have been in too many instances constructed 
with little regard to the laws of health ; while in these very towns we iuid 
societies framed specially to give working-men facilities for becoming house- 
owp.ers which arc Actually increasing the number of such dwellings, instead 
of erecting them on improved principles, calculated to give additional com- 
fort and to secure better health to their inmates. At the same time there 
exist other societies, the members of which do mt belong to the vporking- 
olasses, whose chief object is the erection of improved dwellin^^s, and who 
look less to any interest for their money than to the improvement of the 
houses of the poor. These thing'^ should be well considered by the wordy 
advoesates of co-operation and the denouncers of (lass -oppression and 
capitalist tyranny. 

The freehold hind -societies resemble the building societies to a con- 
siderable extent. A large class of county votes (?xist in Kngland and 
Wales that are unknown m cither Ireland or S(>otland. lu an English or 
Welsh county the possession of a piece of freehold land of the annual 
value of 40s. and up^wards entitles the possessor to a vote, even though he 
should be ri^n rosidenf ; and it is ti» inereabc the number of ihese Votes for 
certain political puiposes that these freehold land sociotios have been 
established. 1'heir mode of working is simple The membors pay so 
much per week, month, or other convenient term , and wlien a sufficient 
sum to purchase a largo piece of land has bc^ui accumnlatod, the directors 
look out for a freehold estate cuirable for tlie purpose and profftahlo os an 
hrvastmeut, which is bought by some of them in trut.t for the rest. The 
land is divided into lots, each conforring a vote, and these arc balloted for, 
or in some other way allotted to the members. As an investment, the chief 
advantiige of the scheme is, that the mem^>crs purchase land by retail at 
the whedesale price Thus in some of the societies a piece of land which, 
if purchafiod hr itself, would have cost 4d. jper square yard, has been 
ohnsined for about one -third of that sum. Ino recent changes in the 
stamp-^uty, and the proposal to have a bc'ttor system of rcgistctring landed 
property, will prove of great value to these sotieties, as much of the coat 
of the land consisted in the expemso of conveyance, and qfben ih searches 
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jjstotrsfiait tkrmrmm ^ ; /" 
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into thfe validity of the title. K ife iWMiaij^ 

that they him IMmio aioiod dbleSyat ilaaitxifiiot^^ wei|» «»id hM 

ataociatuMl vdth a politidal party fbr politiiwa pttfpo^. 
aioa of the fboehii®,‘wMeh appears beviteWe, will dotthtleae aejpWtO them 
of of their political importance, and then their usefuMese im# rtne^ 
paiwsed eecority (ftwr no investment can he so secure as titat in lan^} TrSl 
become more and more apparent. The esttension and good honest mainige* 
ment of such societies in connection with those for haUding^ if less tabt^ 
vrith tho spirit of reaHsing a large percentage, would in a time 
greatly promote the comfort, social happiness, and ind^mndenoe oi the 
worhmg^olasses. li through these societiea, by mtsans of easy weekly 
payments, a. freehold site for a garden and a house, and money sufSicjlem; 
for the erection of the latter, can be procured, what is there but the want 
of prudence, self‘*denial, and gcsed management, to prevent many artbaha ^ 
from living in their own houses, digging in their own gardens, iaod dudog 
that which Charles 11. said was the best preservative of health'^-^takiiag 
exercise every morning on ihdr <mn landf 

Of loan eociotics wo cannot* speak so favonrahiy. As hitliserto ocm- 
ducted they have been hurtful to shareholders and loanholders. They 
have assumed two fonns : the first somewhat resembles the building aocioty, 
in so far that when a certain amount is collected by the siibacariptions of the 
members, it is put up for sale, and knocked down to the bidder of the 
highest premium. Hometimes this premium is as high as 50 per cept, ai^ 
the purchaser must apply the money in an unusually advantageous <!v’ay tO 
enable him to repay it by regular weekly or monthly InBtalments. lUi 
many cases when a poor mands hard pressed, or whem a tradesman sees a 
prolitabie^ means of extending his business, the ])iirchase of a loan in this 
way will prov<< of great service and value ; but in many other ini»tanoe» 
the reverse is the case : the money is spent at once ; the loanholder finds 
he cannot pay regularly ; fines accumulate to an enormous amount; and at 
last legal prtjcecdings are taken, usually with great severity ; and the eflfects 
of himself and his sureties arc sold at a ruinous sacrifice, to pay sm 
amoutit which, with premium, fines, and expenses, is pcrhaj)« double or 
treble that which he originally received. The second form is somewhat 
dificrent. A society is ehtabhshed with a ceitaiu number of members and 
shares, and a certain capital, l-oans are advanced on good security, repay- 
able by instalments extending over about fifty weeks. Thtis a person 
requiring money makes applicatioti for, we shall say, ill 00. ^'hresu house- 
holdci’S become his securities for the repayment of the money. Thfe sum he 
receives is £95, the difference being deducted for interest. He pays £2 
por week for fifty weeks, and then the transaction ends. For the sum of 
£5, therefore, he purchases the use of £95 for the first week, of £95 for 
the second, and so on in siuns diminishing weekly by £2 until the whole 
is repaid. The actual amount of interest which he ought to pay, if calcu- 
lated weekly at 5 per cent, per annum, would be about £2, 3s. fid., the 
difference, £2, 1 6s. 6d., being a kind of premium for the immediate 
advance; or, in other words, the interest ho paid was at the rate of more 
than 11 per cent, per annum. But his repayments would enable 
directors to advance other loans on the same terms, so that the interest; 



noomitoig to the 6hArehoJ4^» ^ vteny H]^, aaiA lk» Jn^iwj^ent ho 
pfOfitishJse. Bwt m haive AlreAdy imMi ihtii cho (Goriest m 
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^ eniBe the Inies^t h greet, but the security ie 4ouhtftil, M the 
Ift tW yery fe# of tliew) societies have hm profttehle. The J^oao eyetetn 
ttnd**r wMeh they were managed opened up opportunities for firhwd^ and 
unaiiy eutfered severely by the defaloatiatt of secretaries and other oflioor* : 
the facilities afforded for procuring loans held out temptations to many to 
p^cure them and then abscond, leaving their sureties to bear the loss ; 
and often hones’!, well-meaning people have ])cen obliged to ema^kradt pm 
loan to repay another, until they found themselves in inextricable difSoulties. 
Indeed the system of carrying on cither a business or private a&lre by 
means of such loans strongly resembles the system of * wind -bills* in 
ordinary commerce, with the same result-^-that of bankruptcy— in almost 
every \ease. It is quite possible to place such societies on a better footing, 
with good management and reaMoimble imlcs to make them wliat they 
odgM to be^—a help to the honest struggling man; but as at pment 
oonatStttted and managed, they ought to l^e avoided both bj’ those wbo 
want money and those who ha\e it to in vest. 

From a return dated 28t!i March 3851, applying to 200 loan societies in 
Engladd and Wales, we learn that during the year 1850 the number of 
applications for loans was 87,503, of which 83,HCii were granted; the 
money circulated during the 5 ear being £37[J,t)08, or a little more than 
£4, lOs. to each borrower. 'I he sums rctnainuig m borrowus’ hands on 
.list llocemhcr amounted to nearly XI 50,000. Q'hc gioss profits were 
£17,401, or less than 5 per cent, on the money lirculatecl , but from this 
nanst be deducted the expense of managetncTit, amounting to £0745, or 
more than one -third of the entue profits, Ictuing a (dear gain on the 
operations of the<»c 200 %ocietie'» of about Xt0,000. Home id^a of the 
mode in which the proceedings of these societies nte condintod maybe 
gained Ihom the fact, tliat the numljcr of bummonscs issued against 
borrowers in 1850 was 2281, and of disti css- wai rants no feu or than 114* 
Ihe amount for tlie recocry of which these summonseb wore issued was 
X2842, and the amount icco\crcd XI 969. Of the 200 societies, 44, or 
moxe than one-Mh, held tlieii meetings in inns and public Imuscs. 

Another great class of soOctics, mere important than any to which we 
have alludeci, embrace those in which precision is made against sickness 
and death, lltcse originate from a different and a higlier motive than the 
otbcvh that hai e betm describod. They arc far less tainted with solffshnees 
than societies that propose simply to afford a good *ietiu*n for money 
inv^ated ; for no benefits can accrue fiom thc-m unless by the occurrence of 
et^enta winch all men WTndd probably avoid il‘ Ihc} could, and to which evcil 
the bc»St of us cannot look forward without apprehension and aw’c. Hie artist 
and the artiasah, tlu professional man and the labourcjr ; all, in fact, wbq wc 
dependent on the bweat of their brow and — the term may be approjpriately 
uaed-^tbe Bwojtt of theii brain, arc pku c*d during sickness in a far different 
position from these whoso im^ome is dethedfrotn property. In the former 
case, sickness immedktoly stops the supplies, and death cuts them off altd 
gethor : htd* the latter, the source of income is not affected by either of 
12 



thes« A. tmn rim bt^eath m ^iMria^ fec^l 

b«q^t3ttN6thh}« Wbo^r, hmm or Ipi^iOim «Wtt* 

^0 ^ id tbe jwdjp^orUtrqe tJb# i|l!dkfkd«iiii 

Ctmii;i{iib«si»tto tt^omd arid incr^a^ied tbefr 03q$m4iton» «(¥^ ba 

withoiat »$m t»ew resouroe m that day of n004; ft«d ^wt 

beaoOy th^t thdir trlvos md Stmiliea may npi bo tei^ to a oettain piiiLl^ of an 
lonoertam private cUarity. To provide stiieU rascjittroBd iMs impotatlyo oi|i 
aJl vxm * to vrork while it is day, for the iiigiit oometh whe« no mau mn 
work/ It is a dtttv public as well as prhraie ; for m mdu k jnstitied ii^ 
pladiog himself and his rhildim In a position calculated to mke thorn 
WdensoBie to society, when the means of avoiding such an evil as wdl as 
Bttch a degradation are within liis reach. 

Friendly societies have been e&tablii>bed cbiefly with the view of pro^ 
Tiding against sickness; but their liistory is a sad page in ti^o record 
of humanity. With the best motive^ and the most laudable ends their 
promoters, chiefly working-men, erred grievously but not intentionally in 
their calculations, and ihe result Avas disappointment and loss. When we 
C0U»id<5r how irregular and uncertain sickness is, and what a vast amount of 
laborious and patient rosearcli, combined with the mo'^t minute calculationfS, 
is necessary to amve at even an approximation to the expected amount of 
sickness, we need not l>e surprised that men unaccustomed to such inves- 
tigations should err, and that with economy in view they should err on the 
wrong side. There is no study that requires from its fidlowers a greater 
amount of patience, of long-protracted inquiry, and of cautioti in statii^ 
results, tlian the science of hUUistica. It is v^ery easy to collect a few facts, 
makt a few calculations, and produce plausible results, but if these stand 
the test of experience it k ow \ng purely to accitlcnt. When such attempt® 
arc made by schoolboys as mere lessons in aritlimetic they are porliapa 
useful, but Avbcii ajvplied to the actual business of life they Iwcome * a 
ifpockcry, a dtluaion, and a '^nare/ 

Though these friendly societies liaA^ existed in onr eonutry for more than 
a century, it is only recently tliat efficient steps liaA o been taken to place 
them on a stable foundation. 3\Iany, wo might perhaps say the majority, 
are still unsafe, and can never realise the cxpectatioop of their members. 
It indeed very distressing to notice in the history of these societies the 
utter blindness coiitimially mntiilovted to the c'»use‘- of their failure, and 
the reluctance with which their promoters and members listen to the 
warnings of c'xpericiice or the advice of friends, Many parliamentary 
committees have considered the subject ; hut their able reports, and the 
valuabb evidence that accompanied them, liave done less service than might 
reasonably have been expected. One of those committees so far back as 
1825 reported most unfavourably of the tables of sickness, &c. of the Highland 
Society, which were then usually taken as the guide for these societies* 
But no other table was given in its place, and the societies c^ontinued to 
adopt it ill spite of warning and failure. In 1835 Mr Ansell published, 
under the supei^ntendcnoo of the Society for the J>iffusion of IJseful Know- 
ledge, an excellent work on the subject, in which other tables, founded opi 
experience as far as it could be collected, were given. Hut neither of these 
appears to have been safe ; for in a pamphlet on the snbiect published tins 
} carby F* 6. Ncison, Esq., the celebrated London actuary, it k Siewn tliat 


rauliNi^ bt^h theae t$liled m tsb^*«iiiSftiud ^tk i6mm two 
tMm irm up doubt feuuM cm kit the«o i»m nbt 
uuiuek^d to afoi^u broad ououghkM»k 1!tuts^uoCK^ 

tb ibo EIgblaud Som^*A table, tbe auuiud ^ount of ^okmo^ jsmdb ^ ^ 
eabb pereou was estimated to be at 26 years of age, 4 days ; SO 4 
day« 8 boUf»; 40 years, 6 days 7 hours ; 60 years, 9 days IS bom; 00 
years, 1$ days 10 hours ; 70 years, 74 days 22 hours ; ivhae Sa the 
tables of Mr Ausoil the slekuess was calculated at 0*om 24 to 44 
OUUt, more than the above; 'and in the tables of Mr hl4sou from 
5 to 23 per cent, more than in those of Mr AnsoU* In other wor^, Jf a 
society consisting of 100 members, say 30 years of age each, were el^b- 
iished on the basis of tlic tables of the Highland Society, luid that they 
proposed to allow each member Is. per day daring sickness— ^tho pay- 
ment to be fixed, according to the expected rate of sickness — the result 
would be that at the end of the first year, instead of having paid cady 
U>out £21 as anticipated, the payments would liave amounted to about 
£30i The ruin of such a society is apparent. Accordingly, very few of 
these sock^ties have lasted many years: they Ixave been bolstered up from 
time to time by fines, special contributions, &c. &c* j but few, if any, have 
adojitcd the effectual mode of raising their payments to an adequate scale. 
This course has in too many cases been persisted in by the managors and 
members more through a reckless confident e in themselves than through 
ignorance of the dangers they were encountering. A striking proof of 
this was given by II, B Kor, Esq., a liarrister, in his CMdcnoc given on 
30tJi May 1850 bolore the select committee of the Houhc of Commons on 
the savings of the middle and working classes. He was asked : ‘ l)o you 
believe that the qiicbiion of self £rov4 iminenl of those bodetiea— namely, 
that of electing their own managers— ( liters in any degree however small 
into tho coiibideration of the adviMihildy 0 i nnadvisability of mcreasuig 
the facilities for forming these associations?' IIU reply w^is \er) striking,^ 
and deserves to be well considerod by tht working»t lasses of tins country, 
for it is a statement not oi opmion» but of a sad fact not al all creditable 
IP themselves. ‘ Very little indeed, as far as my ca^peiiencc goes. 1 may 
state that Hie honourable chairman and niyeolt belongetl to a soi iety for 
many years and we coheeted > cry valuable inlorniation mdeod upon all 
tfiendly societies, and upon all wmilar institutions, and nothmg could 
furnish a greater mass of ]}roof of raisnmnagtmient, and waste, and miscraldc 
loss of money, than tlu information wc collected at some £500 or £1000 
expense, and which we printed and circulated withcml, I believe, pro- 
ducing one per cent, improvement on tligso in&tituUoub. 1 was very 
awnguiue the other way,^* A more specific case td bom fits olVerod on too 
low calculations exists in the Mauche&tor Unity of Odd FeUowfe. This 
uniiy is the greatest oi the kind that has over exlslcd in this country. It 
numbers more Hian a quarter of a million *r members, spread aU over tlic 
oountryt uud its income exceeds £3(X),000— a gigantic union, origimting 
in the best feeliurs of humanity, and calculated, if well managed on a 
souml basis, to exercise a highly beneficial inllucuce on the pep]>le of tins 
countiy. The benefits ojffcred are— 3. Au allowance of lOs. per week 
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3. A of m iU d^A,<rf*|ttwb^; '0sa4 9i 

A of £S at &e 4eat]» Of a wife. $a aecora , 

OjofOial airerii^ payxi^ from^eacli membOtr id £1^ 26^ dd*)^ tmi w I^oid 90 » * 
hm rfmwo itot thbm bmAtB ^ mmts4 <ml7 o 0TMm$ 

dhon 13«* 64. pier annwm.^ llio noeult k obviom TEho ividl 
p) ooprodperottsly mitll tlie moYmbm h^om^ oM^ mi tb^ clai^ wn ^ 
fmSA Hmvyf anti tlm cmotba: sad failme will be a4ied to tbe long )fat^ 

MaOy aots of parliament have l)een ptuiaed from time to t^e fee tbe 
r^lotion of fSetodlj aocietles ; bu<^ they did not touch the crying evil— ^ 
want of ftcruracy in the labile. The most recent act, liiowevci'“«^lf and 14 
Victoria, cap. 115— provides tliat the rules and tables of every fei^ndly 
fipcioty ahall bo certified by an experienced actuary, who mniit deoferb 
that the tables * may be fairly and safely adopted/ and that they * toiy 
represent the interest of members enteimg at those years or towns of ag^ 
without prejudie® to any.’ This pro^ibion it is hoped will proye effecytus^, 
\and place all futuie societies of the kind on a safe and peimanent basis, 
li may bo said that it is only leccutly that such a provision could 
introduced, in couBequemc of the paucity of the knowledge of even the 
most omiurnt actuarial on the subjett. The resulis to which theyhiave 
now arrived m^iy be shortly stated The causes that prpdrAe sidkaeisiii ate 
excee.ditiigly varied and complex , but three of these can be immediafeejty 
grasped by statistical inquiiy—^parndy, age, occupation, and mnfeuoA 
The fint of these has often be rn neglected, for m many boeietfes the >014% 
have had to pay just ah mii< h as the old, while the latter hav^ absorbed 
nearly all the benefits The efiects of the othei two arc not so marked iju 
the history of these soeietioh, ht cause many of them ha^e uswidly been 
composed of people in the trade and l{waht> Ihc tables amved at 
from their exjierjence are of bttle use as applied generally, for ewnplci 
the tables of a society in a 1 calthy lural distiKt would be a bad guide for 
a ftoiiety in a laige and eomparftti\ c ly unhealthy town , and the experietwse 
of a body oi shucunakerb would lead astiay a societ> formed of miners. 
Tlio teudencjv, however, ot thew societies is tc embrace all kinds of 
artisaiih, and to adopt a gcnciaJ table foemded on the expeneucje of the 
whole (ounliy This is the coiiiho that baa been pursued by insurance 
eomp iiuos whoKo premimub an li\od at a gtner d Male, and only modified 
by s|w elal ciuuTnslauce^ 

In Mr Neisou’s woik, HJoniribiitions to Titfl J^tatistics/ the average 
amount of aiekucsb to cac.h poison annually, at the agcj of tbxrty-twO, k 
estimated as follows : — 

Uurttl 4i6tiicta (population uudei “iOOO), . . c days 1 hour. 

Powu , (population jCWK), and undei .iO,OOU), . n 12 hours. 

City (population upwaidb of d0,000), , 8 1 hour. 

Total, . . . , . 6 n houiic 

Again, fiom the expeiience of the Manchoster TTnity of Odd Follows, 
the following tabic has been mack up, illubtrative of the aggregate 
amount of sickness expexieueed by. persons in various trades , and though 

^ Odd Fellows’ and Prumdiy Societies, by F. G. Neison, p, 28. London: 
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imnMi oil ft iwmted df Jfc is 3?^ 

"ffiiM toiftli^Mhitfiftfl ■! i I'f A. ^ ^ " 

.... 0 Ivoslils 4 d«}nt. IB »)#ftle4 i 4fty. ' 

Bnds:lfty«r»> PiftsbMra^ ttii4 Slftl>«nl» B ... 6 ... IS ... ^ 

CicpsftjberB, t . * ft ... 10 4 ... 

Aga^cul^riii liwiwsfiimf, . 10 ... 1 day. H ♦.. ^ J 4fty- 

Two iiftd City Ijikbottrercf, . 30 ... 5 days* 14 .« 

#tm Op4rativ4>, . . . 7 ... 3 day. 32 ... 

Mii^, .... IS ... 4 days. 2S ... 4 .,. 

filufnben, Painters, and Olaziens, 8 ... 4 ... 17 S .,b 

1 • • 7 , . 4 ... 30 ... ft ^.. 

, ^oemal^ers, ... 8 . . 32 

Spinners, , . , . ft .. ft ... 18 .. ft /.. 

fttonexnasenSi . . . 11 . 2 .. 16 ... ft . . 

Tftilois, * . . . ft . . 4 . . 32 . 

WftftTfiis, . . . 10 .. 4 . IS ... 6 .,4 

An oxftminftfcion of these tahlee, and a coijBidoration of the vast amotwit 
of expetience and imestigation on whii'h they itre founded, will easily 
explain why so many societies, unaided by sucli experience, pr unwillhig 
to acknowledge it, have gone so far astray. 

Another cause of failure lias been the excessive amount expended in 
management. If the management of a Jarge public office-say that of an 
insurance com|)any or bank be compared with that of a friendlj^ society, 
tlie contrast will appear very striking. In the one case there* are no 
«nnet*eBsary offices or officers; no complication of business by means of 
signs and symbols ; and no waste of time or money in mere <lisi)lay ; while 
in the latter the offices and officers are usually not only too numerous, Imt 
too frequently changed ; there are often absurd and wasteful forms ar^d 
ceremonies kept up, aud in too many eases hu*ge sums are extravagantly 
spent in processions, dinners, decorations, and useless paraphernalia. 
This is strikingly exemplified in tin* Maiuhestcr I'nity. The total 
receipts of this association in 1844 were £325,21)0, Ils Id., and the 
total expcjuiitiire was £2ll,G03, IGs. ftd., of whirii no less than 
£71,420, I6s. 4d. — or not much under one-third — was f(*r expense of 
management ah me. 

line safe investment of the lunds is of primary importance to all friendly 
societies. Many have sufiered severely, and others have been totally 
ruined by bad investments, but it is a cdicering sign that every year 
witnesses an increase in the numlm of tho.se who invest their funds in 
the savings' bank. On 2()th November 1828 the amcmiit held by the 
Cnmmissioners for the reduction of the i^ational Debt belonging to friendly 
fc^ocieties was £142,118; iii 1838 it was £J)52^7(>8; and in 1848 it had 
increased to £2,003,435. Tlic interest allowed on these depositSf as 
specified in the Friendly Societies' Act of 1850, is ‘ twopence per t^utum 
per diem,’ or a little more tlian 3 per rent, per annum. 

There is great reason to hope that the future of these societies will wear 
a brighter aspect tfiftii their past. Bad experience lias taught many a bitter 
bul: salutary lesson ; and the rec ent legislation on the subject will, as Air 
a$ legislation can, preverd the recurrence of many of those evils that have 
destroyed society after society 1 
16 
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^mmm ; bey<m4 which it is of little matmrW heneftt to ttm ii|rl4<w or 
iMdrmi of the deceased, A persooRl ^kitation was Tnrfe hot Ismg'^ rf 
the families, chkSy of the workfeg-cksses, \n a district k Mhodsiestiei^^ ik4 
it Was fhtmd that in only a few instam es had th^ subject of Ufe insnraiico 
been ever seriously considered; while in a great number there existed eltheiT 
pr^ndife or indifference, and in others the subject had never been heard 
of at alh This ignorance could oertamly not be charged agamst the 
ksuraijfoe companies ; for many of then) have employed agents to didkse 
ip e^ery possible way, hy lectures and otherwise, information on a kpio 
in which every man of the community is deeply interested. It has been 
estimated, though we are afraid on imperfect data, that the number of 
lives insured in the various offices of this country is only about 250,000, 
ai^d the amount £150^000 000. And yet if we ronMder the process 
of thought through which a man must pass, and the principles by 
which ho must be actuated pre\iou« to insuring his life, this numhoi'' 
Will not appear so 'very binall The majority of the inveshneutfe^ of 
money are purely selfish" the investor expects from them some gieat 
gliin or gratification to himself, and that he will live to enjoy the ftidfe 
they aie expected to pioducc; but the insuiaice of a life is, ix^ ordmarj* 
eases, a purely disinterested act, the insurer Inmscli derives itO benedtf 
and it is only m the event oi death that the insuraiKo b useful. Bo lon^ 
as man remains the same selfish, as am ions, ambitious cieatuto he has 
been for the last six thousand^ ears, so long will he prefer hk own meseht 
gratification to the happiness <>f posterity, and so long will the ardOptioil 
of the prmciples of life insurance make slow pr(>giess. 

And yet, if the woiking claves of this country would but exercise suffi- 
cient prudence and self-denial, how soon could they, fo use thc-ir own 
language, * ciminc ipate their older.’ If cffi’cted at an early age, say twenty- 
five, a man may for aliout 9d a week insure his life for £100 X^at 
liim diink a few glasses of ale hss evciy week, and the tldng is done. Jju 
the one case he lias the ale, which very likely does him harm instead of 
good; in the other his deathbed is renderccl calm and peaceM by the 
reflection that he leases liis widow and family piovided for in so far as his 
exertions and means will allow In the one ease he has to look on death 
as a dll 0 calamity, that may bring poverty, and destitution, and pauperism ; 
in the* cither as an evint tor which he has provided, and on which he eau 
look with a serene eye. 

lliC foiUis under which life-assurance companies present themsehca 
arc numerous and laried, I'he simplest is that where the company agrees, 
on payment of a certain sum per annum by the assured, to pay a certain 
amount to bis heirs or assigns at his death. Tlie ytirly rates vaty, 
according to the prospect the assured has of long life — that is, aeooT^iflg 
to hk age and the state of his health. Thus a man in good health M Itoa 
age of twenty -five may insure hk life for £100 on paying ycaily kbout 
£1, 17s 6d., or somewhat le&s than 2d[ per week. Few of the epmpat^, 
liowe\er, recede payments otherwise than >cail>, though some ree«i>^ 
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idiwaw. euA w Aotera or fever, may mry him off Mm he has made ^ 
n mmd payment, bet nevertheless the mount to whiA Ids hAs are 
^titled i$ Ae same. This constitutes the peculiar value of iHh insurance, 
apart altiigether from its value as an investmont. The records of lUany of 
thotjampairies for the year 1849 demonstrate the great value of the system* 
Xt will be remembered tliat dimngAthat year the cholera made fearful 
liavages among the population; and many cases occurred in wlddh the 
widows and orphans of those who feU victims to this dire disease were 
well provided for by insurance policies on which only single premiums had 
been paid. In some cases also persons have been known during that year 

express a wish to insure, and to have actually taken the preliminary 
ste|js for that i^urpose, when they wore cut down by the disease before 
tlieir object could be effected. Jt is also a curious fact that, as a general 
rule, persons whose lives are insmed enjoy more than the average duration 
of life. This may to sonic extent be accounted for by the lact,*rtiat men 
who are so careful in providing against death will be equally so in pre- 
serving life; but some iniiuence must also be ascribed to tliat calm and 
serene feeling which the effecting of a life insurance must necessarily 
create. 

Another form is that in which the sissured obtains a share in the profits 
of the company. For this hc» has of course to pay a highei premium ; but 
>{iS the company prospers — and few insurance contpanics have not been 
prosperous— he obtains eilhc*r considcuible additions io the amount of bis 
policy, 01 reductions in his }cail^ payments Insurances can also be effecte4 
lor the payment of a certain sum at a ^citain age. 'Fbub a man at the age 
of twentydive may, by paying about i’4, lb*', annually for t^n ycaiu entitle 
himself; at the age of thirty-five, to ret eh o £100. It, however, tlie assured 
should die before reaching the specified age, the romi'any are not liable ; 
but if the insmance be eilc( ted according to another and a higher scale, the 
company arc lulilo to pay the amount, no matter at what age the assurer 
shoulcl die. 

Our si>acewiJi permit to specify only two other lomi^ of life insurance 
that have beeniccently inhoduced Mon of property have for many years 
lieen in the habit of insuring houses. <sc. from iuc, and sliips from wreckage, 
but it is only within the last ft‘w }ears that people have thought of touring 
themRclves from accidents. Homsc swill 1 k' bmnl, ships cast away, and 
people killed and wounded accidentally, even wlien insured; but the 
tomunce is certainly a great nutigation of the lalainit)' ; atul even when 
no calamity occurs, h w people consider tlie mi ncy so invested as absolutely 
thrown away. Bince the construction of railways the number of travellers 
has immensely imaTased ; and however well managed railways may he, 
thqse who use fliem will bo always mure or less exposed to some risk. 
Ulony widows have been left destitute and many men rendered helpless for 
life by railway accidents which no penetration could foresee, and whiA no 
ptUdence on the paxt of tho i^iufferers could pre^^ent. To meet such oases a 
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4ioclaaxt^ *Bii»a if a working^sm kad oocalioii to 
to (Bf^i^ovrby atWri^ tnwB, instead cxf |iay% for 46 ttiil^ Oom* 
puiod dk^Tioey at tke rate of Id. p^ mS^i H pays as It v*erafor4SF 
and receives not only his pasa^tkket for the jcmmey, hsot also 
ticket for the additional peimy, that entities his heirs to receive cowq^* 
sation to the extent of iC200 in the eient of Iw being accidehtafly klOeid 
during the joismey^ or to a portion of that sum should he receive injuries 
that ^ not prove fatal. The chances against his being injured pretty 
fairly indicated in the disproportion botuoen the payment the proimsed 

compensation^ but nevertheless the precaution ought not on that account 
to be neglected. The owners of property pay ungrudgingly for scores of 
years for the msuranoe of their property against hre, even though duriiug 
the time not a farthing^s worth of damage should be done; and working* 
man ought to be even more caroiul of health and life than the richer dassca 
'4>f mateiial wealth. Besides, it is in the third-class carnages that the 
passengers in case of a railway accident are usually the greatest^ suffersrs 
—a fact significantly shewn in tbo scale ot tlie insurance rompauy** 
premiums, in %vhich one penny insuros f200 in a tlnrd-clafls oarrlage> two- 
pence £500 in a ‘second, and tlireepence £i000 m a first, fSinoe Its 
lishment about two years ago, this company has issued 500,000 jouruoy^ 
tickets, and have had claims made upon them in about sixty-eight oases of 
aoculent, of wlucli only two weic Utal. The value, however, of* this nfiodo 
of insumnco* is more clearly seen in its appiuatiou not to the pemojus 
travelling, btit to the poison^* employed on railiva^s. The numl>or of 
persons so employed was dui;mg last year 59,974, oi whom 52,239 were 
essentially working-men The peculiar lisks to which all these men aro 
exposed in the discharge oi their duty ai-o too well known to be partif' 
culaiised, and as it would be lidiculous lor an engme-diiver or a guard 
to be taking out an insurAiu t ticket for every journey ho has to perform, 
an airangemeiit is made by which an insuiance can be cifectid for a year 
or a shorter period Tims loi 308. per annum— that is, about 7d per 
week — a guard, an engine driver, or a stoker may insure his life for 
£100, and should he dming that time mecH suc^h roi accident as iucapad-^ 
tatfcs him fioui cinplojinenl, lo i^ paid at the rate ot 30s* per week, for a 
period not exceeding tveuty wee ks, until he is able to resume* work. For 
porters, policemen, gatckec'pcrs, <ke as they ar. exposed to loss risk^ the 
charge is only Ids. i>cr annum the sum iiisiuud being the same* but the 
amc'iiui of weekly compensation being only one guinea per week. Several 
cases have already occurred in wliicli railway sc rvanU have been killed, 
but whcjse widows and cluldien lm\c been coiiiparatively well provided 
foi through the medium of this in^-urance tomi>aiiy One or two ot the 
railway companies have expressed their rcadmess to pay one-hall of th^ 
premiums iu insuring the lives ot thmr serv'ants; and it is inucli to bO 
Imped that very soon there will not bo found one man employed or oim 
person travelling on any railway whose* life is not insured. ^ 

Another company, stiU more recently established, provides aga&ist 
accidents of all kinds. This company dhidcs the public, for the purpose 
of rating, into three great classes » 
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Wtee^pniiitm, co0p<jrs^ wtilierij, ptiiJt«r«^ policemen^ lfliS)oia»9i?8 ; »U 
employed ivhcm^ tior^es, and otharfi engaged in the (’on^tme^fen of lai^ 
engineering ulirotkR, u docks, tunnels, <fee, 

3. Kaitra-'lmsiardons risks — such as boatmen, sailors/ petiions employed 
on railways, mbers, <'olliers, &c. 

Any person enrolled in the tirst of these classes may insure himself 
agaSnst accidental death to tho extent of £100 by a payment of 2s. 64- 
per annum ; in tlio second, by a payment of 5«, ; and in the third, by a 
paiyment vn^ing from 7a, 6d. to 40s. Hut this company had not e:(c|ftted 
long before it was found that its operations must not be restricted to bere 
eases of fatal accident, but must apply to all ; and accordingly a scUle of 
prttniiums for a weekly allowance in case of non -fatal accidents was 
adopt (bd. Thus to insure £100 in tasc of a fatal accident, or a compensa-* 
tion in ease of a non-fatal of £1 per week and a weekly allowance not 
exceeding £2 for medical expenses, the annual jjayment in class 1 is 
12«, ; in class 2, 15s ; and in das** 3 it ranges from £1 to £2, 10s. 
This company has been m operation little more tlum a year, but during 
tliat time Ihe animal premiums amounted to £1228. 

Let any woiking-man, instead ot declaimiug against capitalists and bad 
government and bad laws, sit down and btrionsly consider how muOU 
misery could be pre\eiited, and how much true happiness and peace of 
inind he gained in the ilass to whidi he belongs, by the of those 
inestimable ad^antagcs ol life assurance which the capitalists against 
whom he rails have placid within lus icach. 1'hcse 4 id\antagt's are not 
visionary or chiincrital , the stability ot tlu western und('r which they are 
oifered has been tested and tried hy time, and not found wanting. There 
arc hundreds and thousand? ot poisons in the middle-classes vJio are now 
well provided foi life, because those on whom they wxre dc ‘pendent, but 
whp have nowpashod away, av ailed themsches ol tlu same advantage^, 
thi’ough acts of self sacrifice and self-denial of which the world knows 
nothing* Why should not the wf'rkirig-clatbcs do so likewise*^ Here are 
the benefits and there are the men ; it is the fault only of the latter if they 
do not jmssess Ihemsehes ol the former. 

From this ac'count of the modes in which savings can be invested, it 
must be apparent to every one flut there is no unavoidable ccmtingeiuy 
against which a woi king-man may not at a small sacrifice provide. I'liat 
this provision is not always made is to b*^ attributed in no ftinall degree 
to the indiflcrctKC, and, we may say, prejudices ol the woi king-classes 
thetnielvefi. Jt jh difficult to awaken them thoroughly to the necessity of 
present 8elf-denial to meet future oontlngciicie'^, and still more diffieult to 
(ionvince maany that then condition is to be improved more by savings and 
judicious fovcMjlmcnts than by any attempts to alter the relations betwoea 
labour an4 capital* The profits of the capitalist are often considered as so 
much deducted irom the wages of the labourer; the int^^restd of masters 
and ^en aye looked on os directly antagonistic ; the prospect of saving 
sujficient fo become an employer seems too remote; and in too many 
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Ibo tbtftt-fifuits of tbe«e idoa$ are seen iti the voriooft iodo»tJfM a«»|»<4iiftion$ 
tliftt bavo boeo forrood all over ike country. The loadiog Urn of ibOae 
assooiatiems is potbaps best expressed in one of tlieir iavourite ploramt 
^Hot capitaliata’ labourers, but labouring capitalistfl}’ m other word», 
aseociationa iti vdiich the labour k the director of the capital, and in urhkli 
all profits, after payment of usndl intoiost, are diskled among 'v^orkmen* 

Whatev^ views may be entertained of the soundness of this idea, alt 
must feel that it is deserving of a fair trial, Kverytlung that wouM 
prevont it from being freely and fully tested should be lemoved, so thaf 
its failure or success may be dependent on its weakness or strength, It 
is clear that a c^reat social juoblem is involved, and the resutt of tht 
attempt at its folutioii will not be received as final unless all parties 
consider tliat it receives fair play. In the present state of tl^ law in this 
country siu*h a trial is liardly possible. Thus if fifty workmen associate 
together, the law legaid^s thorn all as partners, and as such eocdi man is 
liable for ail the debts that may be contracted , auti, on the other hao4» 
each is at liberty, without committing a legal ofibnee, fo seiac on tbs 
property of the association to any extent. 11, tlierefore, a mafi were to 
lend the association a binall sum, Ins interest to be dependent on the 
success of Uie undertaking, lie would at onio bevorae jieifewlly liable ftwr 
all debts, even though he Aseie not a woikiug member, while one bad man 
in the moeiation could pluipler it with impunity. Under such cireuWF 
,stan< es it is perfectly clear that money will not bo lent and that workmen 
will not assoc iati*. But the law further says, these evils may be avoided 
by procuring an act of pailuiment oi a royal charter. The price of thO 
fonnor varices fiom £l(XiO upwards, and the latter tan seldom lie procured 
undei JE800 or £1000 ^ Comluimtions of capitalist ‘j. such as railway com,* 
ponieb, may afford to pui chase the limited liability of their aliareholders at 
this high price, but no man lu hK senses will say that this Js practicable 
for an association of working men ^'he law in manifestly unfiiir: it 
shelteis the rich, but it does not inotect the poor. It may l>e true that if 
the law weie altered so as to jctognisc Innitcd liability only, the flood- 
gates of speculation would he opeued, and the results bo ruinous in the 
extreme ^ but surely it is as posfeible as it is just to modify the law ao 
to meet the requiiemeiits of the pooi without cucounttung buoli a danger. 
England is perhaps the only countiy where such a law c\iats. In France, 
under the law of none but the managing partners in an asso^ 

ciation ai*e liable beyond the amount of their sliare, and the fcamo Jaw 
prevails in oUier Europcjan coimtiies and m the United States of J\ineri©a* 

It is, however, manifest that the existing law On this subjeejt will be 
cliangod. The select committee ot the House of Commons, aiipoiuted in the 

* The cost <»f obtaining a charter for Uie Mrtropoliian As^oomtion for Impro^ng 
the tfivellinpi of tfio InduBtiiouB Classes was ilUSv, 7$. t>d , ol wlndi £7*24, lOa fid, 
couBiAted ot fees j>aid at ticc* Home Ofiice. See TarUamuttai*} Report, prev^eaMy 
quoted, p. 40, * 
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se«l«i;6]i 1&50 to ootisi^’er the satiisga $nd ittvcBtmimtB of the middle and 
Working^volaeaes, suggeeted that clwters of moorporatiOf^ Hxotdd be granted at 
a far mm roaeonohle coBt, thou^ irkh the greotot ornitlq^ and expressed 
^ their stroi^ opinion of the pressiag neoessity of the eui||ect now referred to 
them being speedily attended to by the legislature and ano^iter select com- 
mittee^ appointed in 1851 Ho ccmslder the law of pOfrtnorship and the expe^ 
diency of ^cilitating the limitation of liability with a view to encourage 
useful enterprise and the additional employment of labour/ after repeating 
the recommendation to grant charters at a more reasonable cost, express 
m opinion, * that the law of partnership as at present existing, viewing its 
importance in reference to the commercial cliaraoter and rapid increase of 
the population and property of the country, requires coreiM and immediate 
revision / and the appointment of a comixiission is suggested ♦ to oonsid^ and 
prepare not only a consolidation of the existing laws, but also to suggest 
such oliangQB in the law as the altered condition of the country may 
T'quwe*’* 

In spite, however, of these legal impediments, a large number of sneh 
associations of working men have been formed in this country. The 
example of their brethren m France, eKpeeially in Paris, has had a vory 
marked effect on the working-classes of our island ; and to the surceas of 
some of the Parisian associations the establishment of several with ns has 
been owing. The oldest of the existing French associations was formed in 
1835. It consisted of four v m king-jewellers, "v hose united capital amounted 
cmly to 200 francs, or about £8. They wrought on with varying success 
for eight years, whew, through some inlenial quarrel, the nssoeialion was 
nearly broken up ; but a new code of rules was ftamed, an sfldition made 
to the number of associates, and operations rofiuined with more suecess. 
By the rules then adopted — whkh represented tiie hard-bought experience 
of eight years — ^no assocUtc was allowed to leave for the purpose of f'stab- 
lishing himself iu hnsiiiesb umhr a penalty of £1000, nor was ho allowed 
to bring an> thinij into the society except liis own labour. The capital was 
indivisible/ Juid to it was added each year oiic-sPV(>nth of the profits of the 
concern. The associates wctc paid certs in fned sums according to tlio 
work done, and at the end of year the profits wore <bvided among them 
in proportion to the amounts thus earned. Th»’ boclely is still in exist- 
ence, and numbers now eleven members. The otliei Parisian associations 
are all placed on a somewhat himilar basH. I'he capital of the greater part 
of them is considered inalienable, indiMbibie, and hereditary in the asso- 
ciation. This is an annngeroent wbieh, under proper regulations, is well 
CalculaAed to insure stability and success, but which, on the other hand, 
cXjperieni^e has shown to be more likely to result in the formation of 
exclusive and wealthy guilds existing only for them own aggrandisement. 
With such a plan the association may work well during the lives of the 
present members ; but as years roll on, and capital accumulates, when the 
spirit that animated the founders shall ha\e lost its infiuenoe, and the 
mambers oonaider it to be their interest to diminish rather than increase 

^ It has betn stated on \cry good authority tliat the t»’esont gwemment has 
undra-taken to bring tn a bill U gsufting industriw associations ; that m fiint the hiH 
38 printed, and would have been introduced liwt session had them been sufiirteut 
time. 
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promote, tto OsBOdatioii of iJrorkixjg-jeiroUer® ob^ady rewodto i» 
illtistratloo Of this tettdewcy. It at one time »ttmbered smOfee ttoi 
soveotoen toeittbowi 1 but siat, or more thajo oiao-ttod of the«e, hsm left 
through various causes, after having laboured to increase a capital itt* 
which they had neither share nor claim, 'this acTimukted capital reOaaina 
with those associates who adhere to the society ; and it is perhaps unneces** 
sary to say, that there is more danger in such a case of that capital beihg' 
used not for but against labour, than ti it wero in the hands of one man 
alone. 

The experience of these associations has led to the adoption of a rtde 
obvious to all who are not blind<‘d by ideas of eqtiality-^uwnelyt 
the payment both of wages and of shares in prohts according to th^ 
amount and kind of work done by each man. Thus if a man be laay or 
unskilful he is paid little, but if acijve and skilful he is paid much. 
Absolute equality iu the remuneration of labour has been the leading 
idea in many Socialist schemes *, and it is really painful to find meu 
will iiqt become coininced of its injustice as well as impracticability 
except through experience. Thus in an establishment for makit^ bottles 
in Paris the employer was requested by his workmen to pay them 
wages, and not according to the work done by each man. Each hod Iwtherto^ 
been paid bo much for every bundled bottles bo made, but it was propped 
that the day’s produce of the labour of all the men should be thrown int» 
one common stock, and the proceeds divided at tho <*nd of the week.^ TbO" 
result was thus described by^Mr (^oninghain in a lecture lately delivered 
in IjOtidon ‘ Foi the maintenance of emulation, and the satisfaction of 
the “ point of honour,” it was agreed that cai'h man’s produce should be 
written up day by day against ibc workshop wall. l'’or a few days there 
was great emulation, each workman siriiggling to establish his superiority. 
Tins jioint once fairly ascertained, the skilful workmen rested Irom time to 
time, to let their slower comrades (‘atch them up Wlien reproached for 
indolence, they now repbed *M>f wliat do you (tunplainV 1 make aa 
many bottles as the best man beio.” The K*cond bc^t workmen soon took 
to rf'sting also; tlm third and lourtli hands gradually followed thoir example; 
and so on, till the worst workman became the standard. Thug the rate of 
prodiK tiem and of wages declined, till at the end of eight months there wa» 
a falling off of 20 per <icnt., and next season the employer returned to the 
old plan of paying piece-work wages, and the earnings of master and inen 
lose at once to their former level.’ ^ ^ 

The mode in which these associations are managed is somewlwit similar 
to that of joint-stock companies in our own country. A countil is elected, 
usually for one year, by the associates, which has tlie reflation of all 
matters except such as require the sanction of a special meeting. Accounts 
are made up and ordinary meetings held twice every year, lifany of the 
associations have a multiplicity of rules regarding various matters— such as 
the admission of new associates, the admiiiistratiou ot sick funds, Ac. fto* 
to all of which it is unnecessary here to allude further, ^yoral of them 
have received loans firom the government, either to enable them to oouft'^ 
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nience or to extend tlaeSr prooeodings; others lm%o capitill 

privMo individuals*, ajud ftome Imve afcarted with the awihnokted capital <rf 
the membm themsdbea. The ibllowiM list, prepajired ^ moiitha ago 
hi I Vis by the correaponderrt of tiift * New York Tritaie,’ win fihew p 
wlmt m extent tJieae- assoc iationa liave bhen formed, and what a strong 
hold tht» ptindple on which they are estahlialjted has acquired over the 
minds of the working-classes of Taria 


Bakm, 


AaoAcia- 

tiuiis. 

0 

Mom- 

hers 

111 

Ijaeemakers, 

Aseoda- 

tioxis. 

1 

Mom- 

bers 

14 

Brkkmakers, . 

, 

1 

116 

banteni-makers, 

1 

8 

Bronmmakersy 


1 

4ft 

l^stmakers, 

1 

12 

Brushmakere^ . 


} 

256 

Laundresses, . 

5 

125 

Batchers, 


3 

227 

Lemonade and Beer-Sellers, o 

182 

BuUaumskeFs, 


2 

56 

Lithographers, 

1 

t 

BMokhindoid, 


1 

14 

l^ocksmiths. 

1 

30 

BaUden, 


o 

113 

Marblo-Cutters, . 

3 

34 

Cahuietiaakers, . 


2 

14 

Alasons, . ^ 

1 

165 

Carpentors, 


1 

42 

Mubical- Instrument-makers, 1 

19 

Capmakers, 


2 

184 

Nailmakcid, 

1 

6 

Chairmakers, 


2 

14 

Pastrycooks, . 

2 

186 

Olockinakers, 


1 

« 

Paviers, 

1 

15 

Carriage-makers, 


a 

ft 

Fiaiio-iuakers, 

1 

? 

CoilHr'makem, 


1 

74 

Flatc-Eiigravers, 

1 


OoUicrB, 


1 

3 

Focketbook-makers, 

I 

35 

Combmakers, 


1 

27 

Potters, . . , 

1 

4<l 

Com pass-makers, 


1 

20 

Printers, 

4 

31 

t'ooks, 


47 

1772 

l^uinpiuakers. 

1 

32 

Corset-makers, 


1 

143 

baddlers, 

1 

23 

Carriers, 


2 

47 

Siiwyerb, . 

1 

61 

Cutlers, 


2 

39 

'“^culptors, 

1 

7 

Daeaerreotype Apparatus- 

* 

Shirtniakeis, 

5 

4 63 

makers. 


1 

H 

.•>hoomakcrB, . 

4 

303 

Byers ami Scourers, 


2 

22 

bilk- D> era. 

1 

29 

Embxoideiem, . 


1 

U 

Spectacle-makers, 

1 

2U 

EUemakers, 

, 

2 

40 

bpmners, 

1 

ft 

Founders, 


2 

2J 

hteam-Liigine-nmkm s. 

1 

9 

Oasfitters, . 

. 

2 

261 

Storemakers, 

1 

3 

Qoldsmiths, 

Hairdresseis, 


1 

11 

Tailors, 

4 

100 

, 

34 

2583 

Tanners, 

2 

3«1 

Batters, 


6 

182 

Tdtis, 

1 

21 

Hosiers, 

, 

1 

47 

Tini’Lis, 

1 

70 

Hoube-Fainters, 


4 

10ft 

IJpholsterers, . 

1 

7 

InUtaiid-makers, 


1 

12 

Vintners, 

.5 

118 

Itou-Bedatead-makera, 

1 

'f , 

Whip and Cnnemakcrs, 

1 

63 

Jewellers, 


2 

2.38 

Wood-Engravers, 

J 

9 


Besides the above there are two batli- associations, two grocery -stores, 
two fbiik, and sev^en in^*dical associations. 

Of the proceedings of all of thc.se it is imjjossible, in the limited spat e 
of tills l^aper, to give an account, but we will briefly sketch the histoiy 
of a few. 

One of the firat associations formed after the ,Kcvolution of J84B was 
that of the tailors, in the Hue de Clichy, in a building which had formerly 
been used as a debtorss’ prison. It soon numbered about 2000 workmen, 
pBid at two francs, or Is. fld., a day, with a sliaro in the profits. It was 
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lt%hJy fcvouired by the Provisional Govemmeiit» lEttww it received m 
ordor hf 40,000 tinifiwme j attd tbocigh thia order vr^ at a very 

low price, yet the proto on it and the*-eo»tribntiOii$ 'oOte membete 
niieed the cejtot cn the asaoeiatlon in three nutmtlie to what £3000*^ 
The diaaetrone days of Jane 1048 broke tip this assodation, bnt tmfuy of 
the members soon alter fomned another In the Hue du Fattbourg Sfc UenSS. 
Tills association dwting the past year tratiSacted basiness to the o^tfent Of 
about £4000, on which a profit of 6 per tent* had been realised; 
occasionally as many as sixty hands would be ©nployed, and there wei*e 
also several hundreds ready to work 'whenever there was a demand for 
their labonrt 

In Maroh 1840, a few jiianoforte-makcrs commenced Imsiness With a 
capital of less than £100. llieir workshop was in a wretched garret in 
an ill-paved yard in an unfrequented street. To procure matiariate with 
'which to t‘Ommen(*o operations, their’* prudence, economy, and self denial 
wore taxed to the utmost. First they made one piano ; it was sold in May; 
and then for the iirst time they received any romnnemtiod for their 
iabviiir, and that was only at tlie rate of about f)*}. for each man. They 
went on gradually extending tlieir business until they became favourably 
known, and ac cording to the last account they numbered tiurty-dve ; had 
work and salc-sbops rented at £80 per year ; had property to the extent qf 
nearly £2000; and they have now iu the Great Kxliibitlott t%o piaaost 
that reflect on them the highest credit as skilful workmen. * 

In August 1848 fourteen w^orkmen, with a stock in tmde (jd£91. 4s. aind 
£20 m cash, formed the ‘ Fratmial Association of Working Fileimskers.* 
ThcLr shop was opened iu December 1848, and during the Br$t fortnight 
the produce of their work was* J Os. to lath man. lu 1849 they received an 
advance of £400 from the government, and since that time they ha>*o 
prospered to such an extent, that in December last they were forty-t^o in 
number, had two sale-eliops, and paid £89 per annum in rent and taxes. 
Their business is said to be worth £2400 a year, on 'vs hi( h a net profit of 
from 14 to lf> yier cent, is realised. They have purchased * a patent fdr 
improvements in die* making, which, without any increased expenditure, 
enables them to sell their tiles from 25 to 30 per cent, cheaper thah tlie best 
Fi’erich files hitherto manufactured, and to supplant even the English. For 
the working of this patent they have borrowed £2UIK) at 5 per cent., 
together with a share in profits.’ The wages paid are about one-tiith more 
than the average of the trade. 

The experience, however, of these associations can never be a safe 
guide lo IJritisb workmen. They exist imdor an entirely different law, 
amid a totally dissimilar class of social arrangements, and among an excit- 
able people eager in their attempts to realise impractioable theories. 
A brief outline of the history of some of those established in our own 
( ountry will be more usefid than any more extended account of those in 
I’aris. 

The statements that appeared iu the ‘Morning Chronicle’ about two 
years ago regarding the condition of the labouring poor in London exeitisd 
general interest and sympathy. The distressed state of the tailors and 
needlewomen in particular was brought conspicuously into notke, and the 
attention of the benevolent wsts roused to the adoption of some mee^s Wy 
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wUieli theU^ state might he improved. It wm easy to fofc^ee tM «tiy 
temporary moans of relief Vrould be of little value, ai\d that eometbiog very 
didereot &om the est^ishmeot of charitable instiiaEtioee mubt be done. 
The p^’oblem^to be solved was briefly this : given a eertalu number qi 
^ workers to And emploment for tlMsha at good wages. '0m dreumstanoes 
under which this problem liad to be soiv^ were, that the demand for the 
la] tour of these workers was less than the supply, and tlmt the oompetitioii 
that neoessa^ily followed reduced the rate of wages. But &w of those who 
direptod their attrition to the subject considered it in this naked aspect. 
It became complicated with questions arising out of the selflsh conduct of 
aome of the large employers, and that conduct was in too many instances 
regarded as the cause of the evils complained of Those who considered 
It a question of ^ supply and demand,* and proposed to reduce thu 
supply of labour by encouraging it to take a dnffiarent dii^ection, either 
throng emigration or otherwise,* were stigmatised as cold, heartless 
economists. The workers tUemseives held several meetings at wlik’U the 
subject was discussed , but these meetings were little else tlian tinu* 
thrown away ; and all tlmt they did wa'^ to give expression to a vague 
belief that the evil arose from competition, and that co« operation was 
the remedy. 

In these circumstances a munber of gentlemen in London, anxious to sec 
something of a practical nature done, and desirous of testing the idea of 
industrial assouiatioub, odered to lend money and to give otlmr assistance 
to a tew bodies of work-people, to enable them to commence business. Tbo 
first association created l)y tlus encouiagement was one o( tailors, who 
opened a shop in Castle Street, London, in the beginning of 1850. Other 
associations were speedily ioniied, and up to 30th el unc last there had 
been advanced the following sumfa . — 


Tailors’ A8^oclatlol^, 
Shoeniakerfl* 

Strong bhuemakers* Assuuation, 

jlakerft’ 

Ilootniiakcra’ 


£^ 7 n J) a 

279 8 0 
129 J2 0 
284 1 1 

57 18 0 
44 12 8 


For the use of this money the associations wero to pay interest nt 
the rate of 4 per cant, per annum, and ea< ii was to appoint a managei, 
approved of 1^1^^ lenders, in wliom +lio property of the association 
was to be vested, and who was to give to the lenders a bill of sale, thus 
guing them complete control ova the property pm*chased by their 
advances. A code ot laws was also prepared ioi* the govcrmncnl of eacli 
association. 

The working-tadors have boon tlie most sucecssfuL In sateon inontlis 
after commencing business they had repaid out of the profits £142, 10s. of 
capital; and their wages averaged, including their share in the profits, 
about 35s. per week to each- Dm pri(‘us whit li the association oliargcd wci c 
from 30 to 40 per cent, below the first West-end houses, but no decidedly 
infi^jor articles were made, as the association never pretended to conip(‘tc 
with the excessively cheap house**. It is, however, a curious fact, that tlie 
association gave In an estunate at their usual prices for the livery of a 
narquis, and iobt&lned the work, even though among their eomputiloKti was 
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«t firm isrlxich ishe ' Morning Chronicle’ letters brotight T^y proialnently 
before the public^ The number of workznmi who etArted the eeeodeiioa 
was twelve ; of th^e nine are still oormeetod with it. Some of these had 
employment when the as&oeiatiaii chTimneaeed, aaid they wore ftsr the most 
part fair average workmen* some of whom would have little ditttmlty in 
procuring employment elaowherc. The greatest tmmher aseociated^fi ,one 
time has been thirty-five, and the applicatiems for employment that Jutve 
boon rejected have been innumer^le. The afiaits have not beien conducted 
with constant umaiimity and good*focling. Quarrels have Arisim between 
tho manager and the workraon that retjuired to be settled by Arbteition, 
and which resulted in the expulsion of some of the men. In a recent 
communication to the ‘ Ohnstiaii Socialist ’ on tins subject, the manager 
wrote, speaking of the oommencemont erf tho association: ‘We culled 
each other brotiieiu, sung songs about “labour’s social chivalry^’’ we did 
wonders in the way of work and profit, and for four or five months all 
went smoothly enough. But the slack season came for wUik w'c Audf 
jwi proMeii^ and brought with h those terrible evils of jealousy and 
disunion. However painful it was at that time, T for one do nbt regret 
passing through “the fiery ordeal”— for asssooial ion *ff a fttmacefn which 
meo ate tried — so I do not regret although jealousy and dismdon have 
destroyed one fiourishing assoc lation of builders, and caused much that 
was unpleasant and painful among almost all tho other associations: 
although at one time they tlueatened to destioy us altogether.’ All 
the work of tho association is done on tlic prc*mises , the workrooms 
lia’ve been made airy and healthful; a small library iias l)een ooUbctefi, 
<ind a bath-room fitted up, 

Th(' associations of shooniaktrs have not hut^ceeded so well. IlirUe 
were at first staited— out m Iloibom, one in Castle Street, and one itt 
Tottenham (Jourt Road. 'Iho tiist and Iasi ha\o amalgamated, and the 
second has been gi>on u]). The shoemakers of London are m a much 
less ilistressod condition than tlu tailors, and tho nilo of tho afesociatians 
requiring all work to be done un the premises is strongly objected 
to by many of the worlinen, who have so long been accustomed to work 
at home. 

The builders’ association was eslabUshed in 3Vld> J 850 by twelve workr 
m(n. No association could liavo been more prospeious or fortunate. They 
were a^sisted at the outset by loans and advances on their work; they 
■were ki pt in constant employment, and fulfilled all their contrac'ts in a good 
and woikimmJike maiuiei. On 7tli Kcbmary 1851 ihcy ImcI lepoid loans 
and aihamos, and bad made altogether, after expending i^713 in ‘allow- 
AiKts — lliat is, wages —a tloar piofit of £2«35. In the Mime month 
(Fcbiuory; ihe association was biokcn up. "V\Tiy? ‘Because,’ to use tho 
words of the manager, ‘ we suspected each other, opposed each otlur 
—ay, hated each other, and fuilowship at last was not to be found 
among us,’ 

Among the numerous inovindal associations we Iiave space to speak 
in detail of two only — ^the ‘ Whit Lane Weaving Company ’ at Pondlettn, 
near Manoiiester^ and ‘ The People’s Ploar-Mill * at Leetls. In the 
course of last year a strike for wages took place at the works of 
bur E. Anaitage and bon at Pendleton- Various meetings were helA, 
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at irhidb tlt6 men tipnke very freely of tho"^ eondtte^t of tMIr mut^ 
unci complained bitterly of the low rate of waged they received. In 
reply, Mesm Amitage published in a Mancheetct newspaper their 
wa^es^ list for the three weeks immediately precodmg, specifying the 
amount paid to every man, woman, and (iiild in their employment. 
From this it appeared that the average sum per week paid to each p<Tson, 
j ouiig ^d old, male and female, hi tlm mills, was 12s. This set the dispute 
right with the public ; but the men were ‘ out/ and as they were supported 
to somv. extent hy a union -fund, they continued out. In these civeum- 
fttmices a clergyman in the iieighhourhood (the Ke\. T, (5, Lee}, who ha^ 
groat faith in the co-operative principle, recommoiKletl the men, inslcad of 
lying idle and prolonging a u«^eless contest, to commence work on their 
own account, and thus * substitute a practical, self - reliant s)Urit for a 
pAUnei like dependence on union support.' In a short time shares to 
the extent of nearly i:i500 were taken up, and ultimatcdy a capital of £2iXW) 
WHS subscribed, A building was erccteil, machinery pnn^hasod and fitted 
up, and it was said that the Lite employers of the men offered to purchase 
all they could prodiu e at the fair market -pi ii v The number of looms in 

the building is dd, of dO arc read} for and most of them arc rcall} at 
work. The number of persons employed is at present about 4B. The net 
profits on the fir'll half-year’s worL after paving allowances, were about 
£1U0. This company snpHli< s the workimMailors’ association in London 
with pocket lining and other similar inat( rial used in making clot' 7'he 
great difiicnltieft agahisi uhich it has had to lontend have Ijcen n jxnertv 
of capital and a surplus of labour; jealousy, ignorance, and ihaunum Jri 
addition to the original cost of the mac liinerv each of the looms should 
have fur its aupply alone a floating capit il of aboii* £d that is, £3 uoilli 
of material alway> in it and h‘ much in the v alehouse read} to take the 
place of the former as soon as it has bee n woven. In addition to this ihcr * 
m’i^ b< money for wattes and othen c\pcnH*s, and the produce oi the 
mill must be quicki} sold, othi’rwise the lapital will s«>on be exhausted-- 
in perha}>s about ten days- Tliis is a diftiinlty, the jiricti^al knowledge of 
winch has hitfjerto been contiiied chiefl} to the employers, and when 
wovkiug-mcn lluis find it out through the medium of tlmt true but most 
serm of all teieheis. cspcrience, they will look with very different UkI 
ings on the actions of employers. Again, the mmiber of sharclHhhi^ 
chiefly woiking-men, was mudi greater tliMi the means of employinr tluon 
and as each considered he had a right to eniplojincuit in H mill m pmt ,it 
least his own, a constant seric's of quarrels was llu‘ result, wlncli it required 
the utmost prudence and .self-doinal to suppress. It is said, however, that 
the company is getting ov^er tlic^se difticulticb, that confidence i» rising, and 
that every thing mdicato» %ture prosperity. 

* The Leeds District Flour ^fill Society’ was formed in 1847, having 
for its objoclfc to ‘ purchase comas cheap and as good as possible, and 
manufacture Hour for the members only, which shall be delivered to them 
at as near prime cost as possible.' The amount of each share was fixed at 
onp pound or upwards, jiayable in sums of not less than one shilling i>er 
week. The sliaroa wem declared to be not transferable, but * the invest- 
ment of each member shall be employed for the «ble benefit of the mendicr 
itfvestmg, or the husband, wife, child, or kindred of such member investing.' 
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Thefftllo^fring statement the remaikahle that h^e attahdeS 

this society 


ITtiOr tfoma Joufi IdiS 


iSiKl 

tVM- 

babuniptions, 


£m 

£J!9^ 

£$>9*3 

Promts, 

^7 


n 

m 

Capital, 

je2,27fl 

£},o7s 

i»,U8 

£3M6 

!■ need do , 
i loatuig do , 

OockIs sold. 

X762 

l,Si7 

1 )48( 

€2MA 

2-d 75 

i2,720 

731 

23,719 

f 02,410 

Bags of flour sold, 

Ml. 

10,495 

12,757 

82,4517 

Meiabtis, 

2,200 

24 02 

d,098 


lUe Bubbcqueut proptcss of the society has been c\en more clearly 
marked hy success It now po'sct-scs on evccilcnt mill capable of grinding 
tor 5f),000 poopit Its mimbi i** ar« supplied with Hour tliroujfh shopkeepus 
jU a’l part^ ol the 1 \ u, at t| i )ti >1 1 wopenc t per stoiu loss than they could 
otlkiw iso procun it jmlit i ut( inplatu u to lu d i Lake the supply ot 
^nututs AudotUti pnvi i nt- I ut ii ii all thi-^ tmuuial »U(C0ss then 
hau I ui dibuuuii aul jtilju i u^ j u( i and qutnclUH^ that liavc tntd 
tnc]uti(ncf of ni *> ail I < \c * d hsI ot othei< One gniiknum 
will his taken uia(lnc[ut in its nni ^cnnntwiiu thus — ^‘Thr jeil 
<hlhcult> loiuvu, J iml m tin uiu (inuit ct thcbC souetic^^ '^lif 
d ( hi 1 noniKc ot the woilnij^iliHs aud tluii v indict J veneSb i^hou Id 
la duu ^Uuhn 1 > n t u old with tluii idi is i<>i i\amile, i 

Ml 1 ^ imsbthi\cb, ind i« di i ')scd iimmduUl> i duadhil sroty is 

tun up ^h( Will Ml * t-vmimii i Du diuctois su I that his dihuusstd 
not ij: i ) lii II lit nK\ I t to n desue oil the yi at ol oiu Ol mon d 
1 <lK(is wishoM tc /^il b 1 c nlitiun oi hifud in hib placi Vnord 
J t till 1 i hi( I il\ n in ihin is Mich i l^ai j^ai lui Bctnc 
tlutiilsin onbK I ) cttii men, who nii|j>ht line uiaiu^ul 

yult\ lell, allot nisi uiiie en i ■’it^n le n in/ 1 1 tUnr fate I 
hive inijLjC Uiith ito 1 1 } f isii i^e i lew to u tain then seats, but with m uh 

1 nil )m 1 must ( mil ss tl it in ni^ hiait J am tli)i(ughl> ptinedto 

i 11 } iivirsen ss , in I the >t 1> thin >* that ha^ u tamed me lui® hi eu 
asm h Unit J line done ni\ best, and ilfht that, altii i little 
i\ 0 woikuM fhs^Lb will sK tint then best policy is lontamcd m the 
( 1 { im to beni and foileai and to tUinl tint thcie aic other honest 
nun n hi world be snks theinsche s ’ 

AA I 1 iv< cndiiuoured withcmt buccesi, to pioiuic i umiplptt lifct ol 
llus X lulions din ndiinution ii/udin/ them is sc ottued about 
imon pomies not oisil) uecssibU and olten quite unknown Le suits 
tliouji lounded on puiuiples cf assuiation ind fiatumty the h nd eif 
union RldcmcNtcnds fioni om indnidual as<io< ulitm 1) anothir, and the 
t. nsequtme is tint a giext luimlei ot thctc e^p ununls lue quite 
jst 1 itid, tliHt the e\peiicni ( guthcii d pi ittjcall> is m t diHuscd and that 
blundois and mibtiikcs aic repcatod o\ci snd o\ti f^in winch an ob\>^U« 
cxton&iou ol coopuative j>rmUfc would guaiil agnust One oi two 
loidcrenccK have been htld with bcnUicial lesults, but it them the 
?/ia t pi L'-enlcd associations WiU p uulully conspu i qus The following Uffl, 
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U cofre<jt fi«) far as il g'oas, and we tteBere embraoes the greater 
iittmber of the associations 

—An 0{»erativc Tailori’ Company, consisting of ten members ; 
but they have not been able to employ any more than five of that number 
since Kovember kl^, with the exception of one week in the beginning of 
the season* The difficulties alleged are want of capital and unsuitable 
premises. 

OloBigow^ — A Co-operative Tailors’ Kstablishment with thirty* five 
members. — Fifteen joiners luive fom^d an association here, and propose 
to commence business in the spring of next year. 

lAwrpool. — There is a Tailors’ Institute in this town, consisting of about 
1400 members, and coxmected with it is an association transacting business 
to the extent of about £400 per year. The complaint is ‘ the state of the 
law/ wliich prevents the men from obtaining capital; and it is stated 
that liverpool Ms one of the worst towns in England for co-operative 
prmCi|fiea.’ 

Working -T’rinters’ Association; eommoncwl with two mem- 
bers, and now gives craplo 3 m)ent to seven. The stock in trade is worth 
about £500, and all the printing required by the various assm iations in 
London is executed by this association. — I’imlieo Working -Builders, 
consisting of about fifty members, thirty -four of whom arc at present 
employed* Tlxe assewiation possesses a (^apital of almut £2500; it has 
undertaken and completed the erection of a number of houses and other 
buildings both in London and the country, il has formed a 00 “Operati\e 
store, and it is in contemphiiion to ( stalfiish an educ*ational institute.- - 
Working -Pianoforte-makers ; fifteen in numljer, established in April 1861. 
This association piuohased by means of borrowed capital an old-established 
business, which they are now carryiiivT on.- Working 'i'ailors and Miw- 
makers : particulars already gi^en. 

There is a Tailoi>’ Asso( iation in this town, and another oi 
hatters* The latter consists of twoh e niemberb. There is also the tat tory 
at Pendleton already referred to. 

M^orklng tailors; hixty-tw^M members, I'Tom 6th OHober 
1860 to 1st did) 1851 the amount of work done £477. The capital 
in shares of £1 tafh. and the management is vo'^tod in a committee of five 
and a director, 

Bhe^y. — There are three asHOciat>t»ns in this town of workmei* 
employed in making saws ; first, tlu' sawmakers, numbering 260. second, 
the saw handle makers, inunbering Lit); third, the saw grinders, niuiibciing 
150, Bach of these i*s separate diid disihut from the others. 

Boullumptm. — ^Working tailors; twl^nty-two member'^, who have taken 
one or more 5s. shares ; eight of these are at work, and the amount ot 
trade done from 27tli Karch to 8th duly this }car was nearly £6(X). 

In Leeds there wtis established in Bcptembei 1845 on association called 
the Redemption Boc iety, dilfering verj* considerably from any that ha\ e been 
described atx>ve. Its » bjetts arc stated to be ‘ to purchase land and to erect 
necessary buildirigs thereon, and by i1.s cultivation tc provide employment 
and maintenance lot its members, both in health and ficknees, and in old 
age : also to erect and establish schools for the proper training and 
edu<‘ating tiujir clxildren, that they may become when of age useful 
30 ♦ 
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tnemberB of sooiefcy: and fbtiihor, at a dlooei^t it^fe^Mont s^iiiJQ be 
Ijravided for all the dwellers oa tlie at the expeme of the society/ 
Funds are procured both by eubsiCrlptioiiB and donations. Befio^ any one 
can become a member, he or she muk become a oaiididate by payment 
of an entrance-fee of not less than sixpence, and a weekly eubi^oription 
of one penny for six months thereafter. At the expiration of that tim®? 
if approved of by the members, the candidate is admitted on ^lis payibg 
sixpence or upwards for his oard.’ Donations to anj extent arc received, and 
applied to the purposes of the society, but without acquiring for the 
donors any privileges. When the amount of money in hand is t^nridered 
sufljcient to purchase ton acres of land, a purchase is made, and from 
among the members a certain number of * pioneers’ are chosen by ballot 
to go on the property and cultivate it, and support themselves by its 
produce. The society has already acquired the reversion of an estate in 
Carmarthenshire, South Wales, on which eleven persons are employed. 
Tlie value on the stock on the farm was estimated in December last at 
£.V)5 and durin^ 1860, the produce, after supporting the pioueetb, 
realised £38, 14 b. One of the residents on tJic farm is a shoem^f;^, and 
jt is intended as opportunity affords to locate other trades, so that the 
wants of the little community may be supplied from withiu itseh^. T)m 
t vperiment is one of great practical interest and importance ; and those 
wlio have its management seem, apart from their perhaps justihaWo 
enthuhiaam, to be clear-headed, sensible working-men, » 

Besides such associations as those desenbed, there are ntoy Others,, 
under the title ot Co-operative Btores. iu various parts ot the eomitry 
llieir o)>jo(‘t IS to supply their members with unadulterated grocerie*^ 
at the < lioapest possible rale. The number of these i-torcs is conslderaljlv 
greatd* tlian that of the assofiations 3’he following hst compriaet the 
j)rin(]|u] estahliahments of the kind m London, Lancashire, york^hm 
and (’ll ^shire — districts when the i o-operative idea seeras to havetakl^u 
deepest lOOt in the pubiu iniud . — 
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Into the great general quobiions that the«?e industrial experiments open 
up it is not our proviix o to enter hei e. Whatever abstract opinions may 
be formed or expressed regarding them, it is clear that tlie time has 
passed away when a discussion of these would be of much value. The 
worki’ng-(dabseH seem resolved on trying the experimont^ and it is the 
interest of every one to see that it be tried not only faiily but fully. 
We hope tltat the workiug-cksBes ai'c prepared to abide by lhi‘ result, 
and that when they fmd out, what we think inevitable, that such 
associations as a geneiiil rule can hue no permanent existeiiec, they 
will acquiesce in the existing i elation.^ between labour and capital, and avail 
ihemselvcs as far as po^^>i^)lc of suili imlustnal iiuestnientB as have 
been described m the ilrst part of this l*aper. 







LORD BROUGHAM. 


I N 1830 Henry Brougham was placed by the suffrages of tbe of 

Yorkshire at tlie heatl of the parliamentary ropresontatiort of thoTtJnlted 
Kingdom, amidst the plaudits of the great majority of the Brithih people. 
This distinguished position in William IV. ’s first Ifouse of Commons TOs 
the uward of a parliamontaiy career extending over more than^ twenty 
years, and presumedly as frank, sinceie, and unselfish, as it wa^ nnqitestion 
tibly %aricd, brilliant, and successfid. He had conquei ed the repnguimee of 
the grc»at York«^lure constitueniy to being represented by a practimng 
barrister by the fiboer force of Ids masculine and impassioned orat#^, hsa 
fueigetic and unquailing defimeo of a persecuted lady against the wH^ astd 
Oppiessions of a powei-ful and unserupulous court and ministry, k by hb 
vehement denundation of the tyrannies of cieed, castf , colour, undor what 
ever pn teuce enacted or exerdsed ; by his iterated exposures of the law*s 
injustic( , extortion, and dela\ , and his untiring advocacy of the necessity, 
the justice, and the wisdom, of an effidout scheme of national education. 
The favour of the people was ratified by the monarch. A short time after 
the opening of the new pailLunent, the member for Yorkshire was created 
llaron Brougham and Vaux, and took his seat on the woolsack as Lord 
High Chancellor of England — with the exception of the members of the 
ro>al family, the first subject of the realm in cmnicnfe and digUity. 

A giddy elevation ! upon wliuli it is difficult for men of the firmest, the 
most c>uily- balanced minds to stand cre<f and inidasaled. The new 
vliantellor had himself no inisgivmgs. not a shadow of apprehension 
tJouded lor a moment the biilUaiicy of the prospi^ct which lay invitingly 
bofoie Jmn. No suggestion of wise self- distrust, it vias evident, from 
tlu first woi^ds ho addressed to the half-amused, h^lf-angry Peers, mingled 
with the natural exultation called forth by the sudden and unexpected 
elevation to which he had attained ‘The thing whuh dazzled me 
mobt,^ said his lordship, speaking from the woolsack — ‘ the thing wliich 
<Uzzled me most in the jirospeit opened to me by the acOeptanoe of 
office, was not the gewgaw splciidoui of the place, but In'cause it seemed 
to aifoi d me -^if J were honest, on wliich I could rely ; if I were 
tonsistent, which I know to bo a matter of absolute necessity in my 
nature ; if I wore able as I was honest and consistent— a field of 
more extended exertions. Tliat by which the Orcat Seal dazaded my 
eyes and induced me to quit a slAtion which till that time I deemed 
No, 88. I 
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tb^ proi^dest w3iitih Acl miid ^joy^ tbat Hb $mmi 

to oht to tm gtoJdiymg pccwipoot tbAt & my 1d% t 

shotflid better be able to «erve my mmiy*’ ^ Those ocmidmiit woma vrere 
uttered on the OTomug of Friday the 26th November 1830, Ou tbo Ihtib 
November 1834^ uot quite four years afterwards, the * Times * mewS^pw 
auuouueed that tiie VAiig cabinet, of which the noble and teaamed lord was 
so able and eminent a member, had been sumiuarily, almost insultingly^ 
tursued out of office by the king *, and so thorouglily had those few years of 
power^ whether by his own fault or the people^s caprice, stripped the 
ejected chancellor of the popularity he had before enjoyed, that his fall 
alone, of all the cabinet, excited neither sympathy, regret, nor indignation. 
And so deeply rooted has proved this disfavour, indifference, ingratitude, 
or whatever else it may bo called, that aitliough the dismissed ministry 
not ieng afterwards restored to office by the IJoiise of Commons, and that 
the Whigfl have since, with the exception of Sir Koborl Peel*s last great 
administration, continued in the enjoyment of power, Lord Brougham, with 
his formidable oratorical and debating talents as brilliant and effective, his 
aH^embracing industiy as unflagging, as ever, has never been invited to 
te- enter the cabinet; and perhaps stranger stUl, no general desire that 
he should resume liis place m tlic royal councils has been heard from the 
people with whom ho was once so powerful and popular I How may we 
account for this extraordmary clmnge’ Must we ascribe it, witli Lord 
Jlrougham’s thorongh*goittg partisans, to the mean and rancorous jealousy 
of fomcr colleagues, unpatient of Ids mandcst suporiority—tlie scandalous 
misrepresentations of a truculent and imndacioiis press, and the uudis* 
earning, unreasoning caprice of a fit klo people V Or, adopting the asbcitions 
pul forth by Ids lordship's habitual detradors, must we say that hh. fepl<‘ndid 
and mighty efforts to loosen the bonds ol the sldve, Ids vehement denun- 
ciation of fraud and oppression, his strenuous advocacy of extended po^mlar 
iiglrts aaad the diffuMon of poi)tdar instruction, were all mere promptings 
of a restleMs and insatiable vanity, to gratify which he would and did sacri- 
fice the cause of progress, and the best interests of a people whom he only 
looked upon as tlie instruments of an intolemble, self-seekmg ambition, and 
unhesitatingly aijandoned the moment his scllish purpose was achieved? 
A heavy charge^— one easily made; and howc-vei ossciatially lalse, not 
difficult to be diowily supported by one- sided and garbled views and 
quotations of the* acts and speeches of a public man who has been 
busily engaged in the political 6truggt.*s and vicissitudes of the last forty 
years of change and strife ! 

Is not the truth mthor that Lord Brougham and the more eager, impa- 
tient reformers were mutually self-deceived ; that he was never hah* so 
popularly disposed, in a democratic sense, as they—mtslcd by occasional 
bursts ci fiery eloquence — l>ohevedhim to be ; hi id that he, if not mistaken 
In the direction of the tide of popular opinion, imderrated its depth, con- 
stancy, and force ; and in endeavouring to arrest its prepress at the limits 
which he thought desirable, lound himself tossed asid% with no other 
r^ource left but to rail at the power of a movement which he Imd neither 
desired nor anticipated, and no longer possessed stiength to guide or to 
control V ^ Add to this an inveterate liabit of indulging in exaggerated 
mvective^ A^d undiscriminating saici^m, together with a £&w occentiic 
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iht reader, mer ^aa^g over the fbUowirig slight tdietdi of the noM 
kamed lord’s iitentrjr, forensio, i^rliaiaentary, and jadid^ careeaii!, wffl 
arrive M the same coodusioo, we cannot of ooturso venture to 
but at all evimts we cm coniidently promise that it shall not be eisaggi^ate^ 
or distorted in outline, nor lalsely and doloaively coloured or diagtisisdi 
Henry Lord Brougliam and Vaux, although essentially the arihlteet of 
his own fortunes and position, claims to be descended from a very aralont 
it not very distinguished tanuly. The genealogists trace bk diescekd! from 
the I)e Burghams, an English territoriai lamdy settled in Cumbethaaid aasd 
estmorelaiid long before the Slys and otheis came m whh the Cki 9 ^tKsr 0 tr. 
Where Brougham Hail now stands, Walter de Burgham in die dm of 
Edward, feamt and ( onfeesor, was possessed of the manor of He 
In Henry 11 ’s reign Odard Burgham distmguialiod hiiwlf #0 
ciowd ot iorgotton nobodies by incurring with otfaeio a heavy 6m tBer 
unworthily surrendeimg the castle ot Appleby to the IScots. Setdng, 
however aside tUes< and other dun traditions, it appe>ar8 oertam that one 
Henry Burglmra or Brougham did really marry, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, ‘ the fau Miss Siee, daughtci of Mr &he of Oildisle, 
A )o^ lal gentleman oi three hundred a year ’ It is also su^cicjatly clear 
that the Brouglums were high sheriffs of Cumberland in the re^ns of 
<te(»rgc ] ami 11 Has ancient somewhat shorn it shofM seem, 

no! oi it^ honour^ bat of its maiK»r«— a mou tan^ble loss — ^intermamed by 
its 1 epresentati ve, Henry Brougham oi Beales Hall, in Cumberland, and 
Brougham Hail, Westmoreland, with a highly-rospec table Scotch famHv; 
the said Henry having espouned, on the 22d August 1777, iOkanor, only 
child ol the Kev James Syme by Mary, sister of Dr Eoliertson, the 
histomn oi diaries V and America ITus mamage had numerous iB«ue, 
the eldest of whom was Heniy, afterwards Lord Brougham and Vaux, and 
J^ord High Chaiic dloi He claim** ilf^o to be lieir gcneml and representative 
of the am n ut and ijoblc House oi \ aux* Ills motto, discovered by the 
Heralds Odice to be the am lent one ol nis House, is ‘ Bro rege, lege, grege;’ 
and his ciest is a hand and arm ui aimoui holding a luce, arge^ on the 
elbow a rose, gules He was bom m St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on 
tin 19th biptcmbcr 1779, and xeccmd his pielimmaiy education at the 
High School ot that city When only fdtoen years ot age he entered the 
university An insatiable thirst aftci and lo^o of knowledge, a singular 
power and aptitude for acqiunng it, combmed with unbounded eeff- 
(oiSdence, appear to have chaiactensed him fiom the first dawn of hi» 
discm sive ambitious, and splendid carcct lie was little more than sweteun 
when ho transmitted to tlie Royal BoCicty a papei defecnbing a serins of 
ex] oiiments in optics, and an exposition, more showy and pretentious than 
sound and philosophical, of tlie pnnciples which govern that sqienee, Ttko 
Ro) al Society thouglii sufficiently well of the paper to prmt it in tliO ^Hhilo- 
Bophical Transactions’ of 179fi They conferred the same honour in 17^ 
upon a dissertation he them on ‘ Certain I’rmeiples in 
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ti«&^ ^ mnltiMio^ i^entific ques^oxifi; most of yfiUdk lio ^ «»id to Tmm 
tifoatod with his aocostomod btilllanoiB mA audacity. Neitfi^r was Buropeasi 
iravel} s^eh as than could be obtained, wanting to the dCTeioj^mcnt of hie 
lively Inte&ect. He made a tour throtigh the northern ootmtnes of the 
conifeetrt in company with Mr Btuart, afterwards Lord Stuart de Me^say, 
atid ^ his return was duly called to the Scottish bar, where he practlm 
wilsh &ir success till the ym 1807, when he finally took up his abode in 
X^ttdon. 

Many and various were the modes by which, in addition to the study and 
IKustration of Scots and civil law, he kept his restless energies in full 
activity. He was a distinguished member of the Bpcoulative Society of 
IMinhuigh^^ school of exercise for embryo orators and essayists connected 
With the university of that city — over which the great success in after- 
life of sevarid of its membeis has thrown a lustre it did not probably in 
itself deserve. The aspec't of the time wafi troubled and stormy. Consti- 
tuted authorities were angered and dismayed at the moral phenomena 
which everywhere gleamed through the thick darkness generated by 
centuries of leaden despotism and inert social apathy and ignorance, now 
bursting into baleful and destructive Hame, and now sending forth a holy, 
regenerative light. In Scotland, as chewhere, alarmed officials were fuJnii- 
nating decrees of fine, imprisonment, transportation, against the fovourors of 
the new opinions with merciless seveiity — a comparatively modeiii illus- 
tration of an old truth, that fear is always cruel The natural consequence 
in such a state of society as that of I'^dinbuigh ensued ’ reprobation of 
the errors or faults of the sufTeiers was lost in the indignation excited by 
tjie excess of punishment indicted. The leading sph'its oi the Speculali^e 
Society kindled into ardent \^liiggism, and for a time p(»rhaps something 
more, and when sufficiently matured in intellettual power, started ni 
1802*— -with the assistance of that piiiKt. of argumentative humorists, the 
Bov. Sydney Smith— -the world-famous ‘Edinburgh Beviewj’ the first 
number of which 

‘ Vi^aved its light wings of saflrou and of blue ’ 

under the reverend gentleman's guidance, and at once soau’d into a £ir 
higher region of cntiral disquisition tlian the then feeble and drowsy 
aibilere of literary fame liad ever stn urn, or indeed had power to reach. 
Henry Brougham, it is known from a p.iper commuuuated to Mr llobert 
Chambeis by Lord Jefii'ey, did not fontrdnite to the first three numbers, 
in eowisequeiK e of the repugnance of Sydney Bmith to admit him as a 
monitor of the critical confederacy, he. Bimlh, having ^ so sirong|Au 
itnpressicm of Broughani's indiscretion and rashiie«is.’ After the tmrd 
number, however, he was admitted, ‘ and,’ adds J.iord Jefirey, * did more 
work for us than anybody.’ To be sure he did : it would not have been 
act all surprising if he nad volunteered to do it all, editorship included ! 
Amongst the multifarious contributions of Mr Brougham appeared the 
^mnch-talked^of notice, in 1808, of Lord Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness’ — a 
rather smart piece of writing, but which would have perished and been 
4 
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*J3i^ wtStoa w^lt| Minever, it^bfitantoBy jti«t^ ccintempttwii^ 
it may be. TbO tieble lord^B juvem)^ rdume cantaieed no of 

ibe told ^tiiUB be aitowato displayed ; aud a critic ciot protopg^O^ 
eadcwed ^itb secci^si^it mast sorely be exicased to mt dbofram(| la 
to aentoental prettmess of to * Hours of Idlettow’ to developed bea^ 
and passion of ^The Giaour,’ or to haughty misanthropy and 
scorn of the ‘ Childe Harold.’ The brief review is written in A ^ ' 
liglit badinage which Brougham was often very happy in. The ^hlt 
the passage w^ subjoin, relative to the author’s imph^ claim to 
on account of his verses having been written at a very early age^ Tlj#* 
juv^e plea is handled with oonsidorable humour : — ^ The law upon to* 
point,’ says to reviewer, ‘ we hold to be perfectly oleai% It is 4 |to 
available only to the defendant ; no plaintiif can odl^r It as a supplsinl^^^ 
ground of action. Tims if any suit could be brought against iJord 
tor the purpose of t<impdling him to pay into court a certsiisfi ijuaiMJity 
of poetry, and judgment were given against him, it is highly prtobh| Wt 
an exception would be taktii vore he to deliver for i^etry to ooitonta 
of this volume. To tins ho might plead minority ; but as he now ^JjSjfees 
A oluniary tender of to article, he has no right to sue ou that 
Die prii'e m good cm rent praise should the goods be unmarketabte,’ 
was nothing very truculent or savage in this, and a laugh would hnwa^bM 
a far better answer than the elaboiatc bitterness of the * EnglMi BardB arid , 
Scotch Reviewers,’ wliich, clever as it may be, certainly did not proiBie to 
‘ lionrfe oL Idleness’ to be a uork of geniiis. Had Bjron lived, V Would 
long SWUM have discovered that, although happenmg to be quite right in 
the particulai instance under di^cuhsion, tlie judgment of his early ocnaor 
as regards * poetry" was of very little worth. Of tins we sliall have pre 
sentiy to offer proof, hut iu the meantime we must turn from these 
by-paths of nou-politkal literature, into which Lord Bx’ougham only occa- 
sionally digressed, till the multiplying sliadows of the giant years he had 
passed, and the more and more distinct echoes of his chiily lonelto fooifiilk 
gave solemn warning of his near appioofh to the setting sun-* to the broad 
high road of his crowded public life In 1B(V1 ho published a treatise in 
two volumes, on the * Colonial X’olicy of the European Powers,’ wliich 
attracted a good dcwl of attention, lu this work the most Careless eye will 
readily disfeni the germ of those peculiarities of temporaraent^ toqght, 
and style, which afterwaids developed themselves into sui'h luxnrkw'e. 
■\^igour and facility of expression, bitter sarcasm, eitaggerated state- 
ments, and singular brillidncy of illustration, run tlirough volumes 
intended to elucidate and enforce a theory of colonial policy which sah* 
sequent events have deprived of all interest or present appHcabiHty, 
The hurmng indignation afterwards displayed by Lord Brougliam xh hla 
Speeches diMiouncing negro-slavery is very coldly if at ad manifested in 
this work; indeed one or two of the passages were frequently quoted 
against liim, during the struggle for slave-emancipation, as evidence of ttt$ 
opinion of tlie natural infeiiority and subjection of the coloured race to thj 
white. This, though literally, is not morally accurate. The book wm 




iMMy wlib a iriew to mfetee tfcft m ^ ®tirt of tho Ete>- 
fmx ft^m^ of pu^tii^ down tti 0 A^ve^iifcdo, tTm of wiiich ofcfea, 
mm^ other ftdin»at«@B», would, bo ©ottteodod, *miAm^i^ tbo planters 
tptte oa^ful of thieir otoc^ and more di^osed to oiieoura^ )»re0ifo|;^ ih& 
diiplelebed imp|dy would, he idso thought, Mre the ultimo elhot of 
hugging the akvea into ^ the aame condition as the bondsmen of ancient^ 
Europe and the slaves of the classic times.’ The question of hegro^'dnvery, 
as afterw^fi raked in this countiy, is not discussed in the booh. 

Whilst thus writing and reviewing, Mr Brougham continued to pifaotke 
aitf ilm Scottish bar, and gradually aoquired a reputation, if not ik a 
Swaitarkabiy sound lawyer, still an a bold and able speaker. On one ooca* 
Sim he appeared before the House of Lords as one of the counsel in the 
case of Lady Essex Kc»r, involving the title and estates of the dukedom of 
Boxlvurgh. At last, impatient of the slow jirogress ho was making, and 
believing, London presonted a more ample field for the profitable exerciso 
of hk peculiar talents than the northern metropolis auorded, he entered 
himself at Lincoln’s Inn, and was in due course called to the English bar, 
at whicli he soon acquiicd a considerable practice. Bhortly before taking 
tip hift abode in England he tv as elected a Fellow of the lioyal Society. 

In 1810 Mr Brougham was heard at the bar of the House of Lords two 
days consecutive!}, as eoimsei for certain London, Liverpool, and Man- 
ohUstcr merchants against the celebrated Orders in Cotcacil, issued in 
retaliation of Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees, which, besides estal)- 
Kfehing a paper-blockade oi Clreat Britam and its dependencies, for!)ade 
the continent — ^then for the most part at the feet of the l^mh empeior-^ 
to have any commercial intercourse whate\er with the hated and dreaded 
English. The retaliatory Orders in Oominl di^clarcd all the coasts of 
Erance, and those every (oiintry nndei IJonaiiarte’s control, to be in a 
etate of permanent blockadt, and cmpimercd the British cruisers to capture 
any neutral vessel which should attempt to enter any of the enemy’s ports, 
until after touching at a British port and })ayiiig heavy duties on articles not 
contraband of war. The legitimate law of blockade is widl known. It is 
that only an efficient, real blockade, by a sufficient number of vessels to 
practically enforce it, is valid and legal. Mere paper-derrees, or an insuffi- 
cient force to fairly carry out its ostensible purpose, international law does 
not reoognibe as constituting a valid blockade. U is clear, thcfirefore, that 
even Oreat Britain, with the thousand vessels of war she liad then in 
commission, could not fulfil the requisite legal conditions ; and as for the 
decree of iWice, it was simply an absurd hy. Not ouly were the Orders 
in OouneU manifestly unjust in regard to neutrals, but they operated most 
injuriously upon the export of English merchandise to AmcHca, whose 
lucrative carrying -trade was crippled by the British cruisers. Kemon- 
atrances poured in on all sides, and an an^ spirit was evoked iii the United 
States, which ultimately found vent in the subsequtnt absurd and purpose 
less war. peaking in the House of Ooinmons upon the subject in 181 2, 
Mr Brougham drew the following picture of the distress of the cotton 
weavers and spumers comequeut upon the ministerial Orders : — ‘ The food 
which now sastains them is reduced to the lowest kinds, and of that there 
is not nearly a sufficient supply ; bread, or even potatoes are now out of 
tW question; the luxuries of animal food, or even milk, they liave long 

A '' 
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reteSliMtoapr loeajrairee were very iDjorioos to trode | 8tnd m fieroe^ #} the' 
|K>ptte ctooosr mge, that ipinUtera were tbally compeUcd to re$oix)4 iSwetja 
--not, imweveTi till after a bitter and protracted struggle, in which iUk 
Birougham was the most effectual combatant on the side of pkln jnstioe airil 
equity. Amongst the articles which the Orders peremptorily prohibited 
to fee conveyed to France by neutrala was Jesuits’ bark. This ^ bark?- 
IwCar© against Napoleon was an especially favourite mode of Mtle With 
Mr Perceval. He did not place much reliance upon Wellington aind He 
maty; but he had unbounded confidence that his own pro-fmr Igctioe 
would prove more than a match for the military prowess of the 
ruler* A more legitimate mark for Mr Brougham^s unrivalled saroasip 
cau scarcely be imagined, and the opportunity was not neglected, The 
Orders were, as we l<avo said, rescinded, but not till affer Mx PeroovaJ^if 
4eath. 

Mr Brougham entered parliament in 1810 as the nominee of the fef 
Darlington, afterwards Duke of (yleveland The noble earl returned IwnSi 
for his borough of CJamelford, vacated }>y the translation of Bord Sfoury 
IVtty to the Up)>er House as Marquis o/ Lansdowno Tlie new moinbor 
of course attaclied himself to the Whig Dpposition of those an 
otqjOBJtion which, from \)irious causes — the thief of which was thf 
alight sympathy expressed by some of the leaders with the successes of 
the British arms against iJio Fi nch tmptnoi- was about the ffeeble# 
and most unpopular known to the amwils of English party -warfitfe* Jt 
was not till th(» war had (teased, suid the i i hoes of Us tnumpliant conclusion 
had died aw^ay — or, to spiah more (oiiefllj, had changed to a dismal, 
iugubriouH wad at the cuomioub charges entailed by so much ^ory*— that 
discredited Whiggery laiscd its head, and ‘aggravated’ its voice in time 
and unison with tlie rising stoim of discontent, which at no distant day 
resolved itself into a passionate demand for parliamentary reform, realised 
to a groat extent by the famous nuasuie of hlarl Grey for transferring the 
nomination of the House ot Counnonb fiom the ciose*borongh proprietary 
to the middlc-cla'^ses of the three kingdoms, Beside? his speeches relative 
to the Oi del's in Couned, Mi Brougham’s parliamentary efioits, till the 
dissolution in 1812, were chiefiy confined to tjie slavery quostiom upon 
which he o’lrly associated liimsclf with (’larksan, (IrauviUo J^harp, 'VTOber- 
ion e, and other loading abolitionists. It was greatly owing to hw exertions 
that in 1811 it was made tclony for any British subject to engage in the 
alave-tratSo. At the dissolution he contest ed Li\ erpool against Mr Canning, 
ffe yras bea+en by a large nujoiity, and romainod out of parliament till 
1 810, when he was again nominated by the Earl of Darlington, this time 
ior his lordship’s borough of AVinchelsca Mr Brougliam was consequently 
not m the House when Mr FledcrickKobiubon (the Karl ot Eipon) brou^:^ 
in, end, by the aid of ministers and the country party, carrwid (1816) ni» 
famous bin for mamtaining wheat at Hhelau, legitimate’ price of 
a quarter. In a speech, however, which he delivered on the 1^ of A]pl 
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):^i^ver oraftSiy framed^ have no eontrol^^^^mely, a ooniiunanice 

(ff Bne weibiliex^ jl^rOj^kioue eeed^lme and harveet4ime« btingi^ &tth endi 
he»vy crg^ that down com wonld come Pt»it© of all the htw^jutbps in the 
vrorld* 1^8 miafoitune Lord Oaetlorea^ said was not eoHSatk^A to Great 
Bfitaht. * In many parts of the continent,’ qnoth he, ^ ootn waft sxKjh a drug 
that it would not pay for the labour of reaping !’ Mr Brow^^atn himself, 
if tkio truth muijt be told, wes scarcely less brilliant upon the calamity 
ailundance than the secretary for foreign afi^irs. He, however, did not 
impute the distress so much to the favourable harvest-weather as to ^e^sMi 
of OoMvatiozl;^ and not entirely either to excess of cultivation, as the 
fdloWing passage of Jiis speech clearly shews Excess of oultivatlan S« 
not the oufy^eause of the evil we complain of, and may warn us against the 
error of imputing it to any one cause alone, for I am certainly disposed to 
rank the great extension of cultivation among the principal causes, or at 
least to r^ard it as lying at and near tlie foundation of the mi^hief/ 
Wlio shall say that inconsistency of opinion is not a virtue when he per- 
ceives the folly which such a men as Brougham could utter in 1610, upon 
a stti^ect he discussed with truthful power and eloquence a quarter pi a 
century afterwards ? The rea^^oning we have quoted,^ however statesman- 
like and philosophical the ministry and their supporters might consider it, 
did not at all satisfy the country gentlemen, who insisted that as riierC 
was an act of parliament avowedly intended to keep wheat int 60»., 
it ought by some means or other to bo raised, and tlien the country might 
have a ohancje of getting through its difficulties. They had not, unhappily, 
long to wait. To the plothoia of agncuhuial distress succeeded scarcity 
and commercial ruin. On the Idth ol Maroli 1817, mannfacturing distress 
was the sad tlieme of l^Ir Brougham’s eloquence, aud a frightful picture of 
the state of the northern counties was exhibited to the House. Hcasoux of ' 
partial dearth followed, and a stern cry from famishing uiillions rang 
through the land against the leginlatiou wlu<h had interposed between 
labour and a free supply of lood. Tliis was the ora of tumults, riots, 
menacing asseinblagcb of men and women, with hunger at their hearts and 
unreasoning grief and rage in their thoughts and upon their tongues — 
stifled for awhile by the blood poured forth at J^lauchester, aud the Ktringent 
provisions of the Six Acts. A moumfa^ thne for all men, save indeed 
the reckless demagogue and iucondiar/, who traded on the deep indig- 
nation of the multitude, and incited them to deeds trhich gave a colour of 
uecessjlty to the high-handed measures of the cabinet Mr Brougham and 
others resisted the more objectionable of the new enactments, unsuccessfully 
of course. The measures pasSed, some misguided people were made 
examples of, and discontent was exultingly said to be * put down 
the old fashion of thrusting it out of right — there to germiwate in a rank, 
untended soil, and in due »-t‘asott again biuret forth with augmented power 
and unabated virUlenne^ 

About this time Mr Brougham directed Ids attention to the Bagrant 
a^tskis which in the lapse of time liad crept into the numerous educational 
r 6 
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and othar aotporatioift of m ^ wtdok ke 4is- 

oov^ed and exposed tke most scanMoas Mar 

several able epee^kes, wWcli ejaBjtcd a large ameunt ^ pioJblip in 

his support, an expensive commission wae appointed to inqn^e Into and 
report upon the alleged abuses. Little ultimate good was if ve 

are to believe Jeremy Bentham, who many years afterwiefds nikniisod 
Brougham of alh^wing the subject to be frittered away, and dedarod tha^ 
the only result was a batch of expensive Chancery snits. The utihtarwiih 
sage, it is well to remark, bad no very great esteem or liking for Brou^^bam^ 
Botham, a man of much originality of thought and couaiderahle mental 
power^ had one ^and fixed idea, to wlu( h aU others were subsidiary, e®d 
this iVa», that utilitarian ‘codification’ was the 8o>oreign panaceh 
hmnau ills: ‘a system whereby,’ remark® Mr Carly^ with his uauw 
caustic humour, ‘ any people, for a reasonable consideration, may be aeooub^ 
modated with a patent code— more easily than curious individuals with 
patent breeches, for tlui people docs not need to be measured first*’ Mtf 
Brougham, although friendly to many of the law rofoms suggested by the 
great master of codihcation, demurred to many of his suggestions, atwl a 
kind of ci^il enmity arose between tbem. Bentlmm thbbght, too, that 
Brougham liad set the ‘ lidiubmgh Kevicw ’ upon lam, and informed hjih 
of his suspicion JMr Brougham indignantly denied the disbonOuifj^g 
imputation. ‘ How can you imagine,’ he says in a note dated Nov^ber 
21, 1851, Hill Square, * that I could evci have let slip the dogs in K. B. «t 
you ? ’ A prcpostei ous act Ubation ti uly indeed it was declared in the bamO 
note that Lord Brougham — this wa« after he was chancellor— had almost 
quaiTelled witli his friend Jeffi^ey fur inserting the ofiensive arthde* 
Jeremy Bentham does not appeal to lm\c been vvitlial cfie(tually mollified; 
and for this supposed ufTi iicc, or other moie posithe ones, he indited the 
following hues, wlurh his editor, Dr Bow ring, tails a^'ew its more 

appropriate title is that of &joh do moU ; and not, to our judgment, a very 

brBliant one eitlier — ' 

• 

* 0 Brougham ! a strange mjstery you are ; 

ISli] fmt unquam sibi tarn dispar : 

So foolish and so wise, so great, so small, 

Eyeiything now — io-monow nought at all/ 

It 3 % quite ident, therefore, tliat we must receive Mr Bontlmm’s dmtiun 
upon the utter failure of Mr Biougham’b exertions in the matter of cor- 
poration-cjiarities with much leservc. The learned gentleman’s letter to 
Hir Samuel Bomilly upon the subject bieathcs a tone of earno®! s^oority, 
of resolute imlignation, which juRtifies tlie belief that nothing was neglected 
on his part to correct the eviis winch he so eloquently denounced. And a 
large allowance must be made for the powerful influences whii h, in those 
da>b especially, could be brought into succesbful opposition to the exertions 
of an individual member of parliament, however smeerc, able, and earnest 
he might be 

A -series of evonis which shook the kingdom to its centre, affording mi 
they did a lallying-cry for aJl the otherwise discordant griots, rosentmemsp^ 
discontents of the people, occitired in 1820. We allude to the arrival in 
Lngland of Queen Caroline, to claim the crown-matiimonial, legally de\olyet 
>0 b». 9 
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upon to by the dltjraiwj <!if Gteoi^ lH*, and tbe »wb80(|umit pi-oceeding» 
before the Ifouse of Mt Brougtoa hsA ton far some time law- 

advto to the kdy ^'kexi jPrji:9i(m pf Widea ; he was now her 

ttM^osly’s now Lord ftonm, yrm the qneen’s 

jspllditorijenjBral'—Mr WiMc, the present lord <tot(Mil|)Ois-]M^ i:^dal, who 
difidohief*jttatiae of tho (Jommon PleiLft — ^Mr WilHama, who fiucoeeded to 
the benOh--iahd Dr Lushington, woi'o ako of counsel to her majesty- Wo 
hav’C no wish to revive the painful memories connected with ihe prosecution 
i>f tho qucoii--‘to recall what were on every account best foi^tten. We 
Insve merely to remark tlwit Mr Brougham and his able coadjutors dis- 
jpjayed great professional talent and vigorous eloquence in the conduct Of 
a case beset with uuojSLampled difhculties, and urged with unscrupulous 
legal a(?umeu and power. Mr Sergeant Copley (Lord Lyndhurst) was ibhn 
king’s fiolkitor-geueral ; upon him fell the chief burden of the prosecution^ 
and it ernmot be denied that he sustained it willi giant vigour and ability.. 
The speech <*f Mr Brougham in defence, after the hearing of the king’a 
witnoihes in support of the Bill of l*ains and l^enalties, produced a great 
edbet at the timo out of doorf. ; but read now. A\Iieu emotions of oompassiem, 
sorrow, iiidignation, no lunger colour and light up the speaker’s penoda, 
atfects tho mind but fceldy. It displays much logical acuteness, skUful 
vontrastB of evkhsnee, abun(htn,.c of the hupjfrimo veri and sugff&stio Jkhdf 
ever freely indulge<l in by practised and hucecssfiil counsel, but there ore 
few bursts of the electric eloquence which one might have expected to 
leap from the burning lips ol a tleiy and iiidigiumt orator in presence of 
such an accusation. The peroration, which huh been mucli praised, is short 
enough for quotation : — ^ My ionU, I pray y(>u to pause * T do earnestly 
beseech you to take heed Vou are standing on the i)rink of o. precipice 
— then beware. It will go forth your mdgmeut if sentence shall go 

jqjainfit the queen. But it WiU l>c the only jiulguunt you C\cr pronounced 
which, instead of re<n lung its object, Avill leturn and bound back upon 
those who gave it. Sine the « oiintry, my lords, from the horrors of thia 
laUstrophe^ .save yoursehcM from this peril , rescue the oomttry. of which * 
you ai’e the ornamenls, bur in whuh you cun flourish no longei’ when 
^evered from the people than tlu blosuom when cut off from tho roots jujc! 
stem of the tree. S^vc the country, that yon may eonlmuc to adorn it ; 
uive the crown, wdmh is jeopuK Used —the aristocracy, which is shaken; 
suve the altar, which must stagger with the bltuv tluit rends its kindred 
throne. You have said, iny lords — y ou have willed --4he church and the 
king have willed — that the quceti siiould be deprived of its solemn service. 
J:?ho has instead of tluit soleimiity the heartfelt prayers of the people. 
Bhe wants no prayer eff luine; but I do now pour forth my immbJo 
supfilioation at the Throne of Mercy, that that mercy may be poured do’v^’u 
upon the people in a larger measuio than tho merits of its rulers deserve, 
and that your hoaiis may bo turned to justice.’ 

The aricessorieft of a crowded, eminent, and attentive auditoiy — ^thc presence 
(ff the difttinguishod, ill stairod personage wbc».se fate Was trembling hi tlm 
balance^ — the brOaihleBS ex tement of the people, gave a force and effect to 
thfe elaborate rhetoric which iutrinHically it cannot bo said to possest. 
Indeed the most Buoces&ful speeches upon Subjects of passing interest arc 
generally tlie least readable in aftertimes, and for the very obvious 
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reafiion^ that tho pmoml tdlliog tsk^^ the veiled hid 

hitti‘r viruknee, whidh the appkm of^ a mtcwpowwy audience, 
lose all point mik tibe paeeing away of tlhe oSiouuiBt^^ mi mmoriep 
wliich gave them and power* It is thk mdiffipe 

Haneard eitoh dlai^^raailing, and has wrecked every elM; made to force 
political fipeechoB mto the abiding literature of the country* 

The ehining phi^asea we have quoted were lost upon the Peer®, Who read 
the Bin of Pain® and Penaltio® a second time by a oonaiderab}e majority. 
In consequence, however, of the retention of the divenree-diauSB-^voted for 
by the Whigs — eeveral of the supportevb of tlie bill divided against the third 
reading, which, being carried by a majority of nine only, the Wa« 

abtaidoned amidst the jubilant exultation of the great majority ^ 
nation, and Mr JUrougliam was a power in the state. ' 

The obetreporous applause which greeted Mr Brougliam's smsomsM 
ex.crtio»fi in defence of his royal client drowned the murmurs whitdt a 
Temarkable bill he brought into parliament on tho 2Hth of June 1820^with 
a view to provide gralidtous education for the poor of EngUvnd and Wales 
— excited amongbt cLsaidentb Irom the established church, or ‘ Squeamish 
sectaries/ as the lem-ned gentleman politely termed them. It was nothing 
less than a scliemc for pkeing the education of the peo\)le under the 
sole, irres|Jonsible control of tiio established clergy, {tfehools were to be 
founded upon the recommendation or presentment of a grand jury— of 
a rector, vicar, perpetwil curate or actual in<‘umboiit of a parish— or of tWij 
jnstices of the peace acting for an ccclefliaptii‘al district, tin* appeal as to 
the necessity of tlm school lying to the tiiogistrates at quartcr-sessionK* 
Hie fcalarv of the sohouliuaster Wtt^ to be not loss than £20 nor more 
than £30 a year, and iuj one qoukl be a candidate for the office 
without a c'ertitioato of character ami ability from a dei-gyman of the 
(‘.'.tablisbment. Tlu rate-payer'^ might, h<»wever, at a properly'^eonveued 
meeting prcoided b) the senior parish ofliecr. raise the master’s salary, * with 
llio jicrmis'^iouof the resident parMm.’ But the most extraordiiior}*" foaiure 
ot the meuaure, coming from such a quarter, was the absolute veto given to 
the clergyman uiion the appointment of the master, as well as a power of 
summary dismissal; and if the rate priyers elected a person whom he dis- 
approved, lu' could peremptorily ainud Ihcii choice, and order a fresh elec- 
lio.n This, as J\Ii Brougham cnqdmtic ally rcmarketl, ‘ would give the parson 
a veto not nominal but real.’ No quest lou lliat it w'ouid ; but why the rate- 
pa} ers were to assemble and go fhrougli liie fari-e of au illusive nomination 
IS diflioult o^ comprehenbioii. The improvement of tlm old eduoalional 
establishmenrs of tlie countiy was also a professed object of tho bUl* The 
introductor}^ speech was thoroughly an established-church speech* Mr 
liiouglianfs first principle wa that a religious education wae the great 
dtsideratum — th<^ indispensably one thing needful; and from this premia© 
it followed, acconliiig to him, that that which (*ouJjd alone afibrd a security 
‘ that tills stem would be a religious i»nc, was placing it under the coatrid 

of tliose wlm taught the doctrines of the church.’ ^ Let tlie House,' said tlie 
Icaruf'd gentleman, ‘ look at tho alacrity, the Sseal, the csta! dished clergy 

inanji\5Sted for the cducjation of the i>oor The clergy were the 

tca( In'ffe of the poor — ^nol only teachers of religion, but, in the eye of the law, 
teaohei & generally. Whal, then, h© asked, could be more natural than thal 
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they should have control om those who were elected to assist them ? . . . « 
It did appear to him thttt the system of public «djioatio!ii should be closely 
connected with the of i^igland as established hy law. He stated 
this after mature <ooiusiderat3on^ and Im was an^cious to make the statement, 
beoause on a former occasion he did not quite so fdr ea he now did. He 
had then abstained &om going so fhr, because he dreaded the opposition of 
the seotariea** 

Ineam^or passage of this curious speech he alludes to the high salaries 
of masters of grammar-schools upon ancient foundations, whioh he would 
not, if he had the power, hy any means reduce, although contrasting so 
tifangely with the bare e;aistence allotted by his bill to the new sohooh 
tdasters* The disparity, he said, ^ would be an advantage analogonato that 
tthkh leatisted in the church. Many persons olijected that in the church 
oiMT Individual should have £20,000 a year, while another laboured for £60 
a yuiMr J but the good inu‘*it be weighed with the bad, and this good would 
be fhuad in the disparity of income, Hut by how mu{*h £20,000 was 
snpeiior to £60, was the character improved and the class raised of the 
person who had £50, but who had a prospect of obtaining £20,000.^ 

We olFer no opinion upon the wisdom or justice of the scheme of educa- 
tion proposed by Mr Brougham^s measure, and illustrated by his speech. 
Many, very many sincere, estimable persons, we ai‘e quite aware, are of 
opinion that to tbe church, and to the (hurch alone, as by law established, 
should the education of the [woplo be ('onfided. Many otliers, equally 
estimable and sincere, may, for aught we know, agree with Mr Brougliam, 
that a splendidly-endowed hierarchy, in contrast with a wraU’l>edly under- 
paid working clergy, is advantageous, and promotes the efficiency of 
humble, earnest, self-sacritioing pastors: tlut, in fact, according to the 
quotation from Burke, with which Mr Broiighani enforced his proposition, 

‘ tlm church raises her mitred liead in palaces/ not to gratify and enridi 
the wearer of the mitre, the dweller in the palace— by no means ; quite 
the reverse indeed — and solely for the sake of the poor curate vegetating 
upon £60 a yam We offer in tliis place, we repeat, no opinion n}K>n the 
abstract truth, wisdom, and beauty of tliese dkfa^ but we do confidently 
affirm Hiat they do not at all hannonise with the general idea entertained 
of Mr Brougham in his palmy and triumpliant days ; and for this amongst 
Other reasons we think that he was from the first In a great degree mis- 
understood, and that his loss of popularity has been brought about, not so 
much because lie has retrograded in liberality of sentiment, as becaubo 
his former admirers have discovered tlicir partial mistalte. 

There was ample excuse for the general error. In the year 1821 Mr 
John Ambrose Williams, the proprietor of the ‘Hurham Chi-onide,’ pub- 
lished an ai-ticle in that paper upon the refusal of the Durham clergy 
to iill)0W the church -hells to be tolled on occasion of the death of the 
‘murdei'^d* queen, as bhe was frequently designated, winch so offended 
those gentlemen that the) caused a criminal information to be filed again^.t 
Mr Williams for Wbel ; and in 1822 the case came before a jury at Durham, 
Mr Scarlett, attorney-gem ral for the palatinate, appearing for the juose- 
cution. Mr Brougham was retained for the defence; and in a speccJi 
ovaifiowing with the bitterest irony, regaled the public with (piite auolher 
di&lation upon the advantages of a magnificently - endowed Church 
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hierarchy from that which he had delivered h the Hoiwe of Coittmoiiii* 
The following pasaage oasioot^ perhaps"^ he e^cjuailed} it cannot he 

8urpa6»ed) as a specimen of mocking pecsidage^-M^^Hli ^jeaty/ said 
Mr Ihougham, ^almost at the time I am how epeahing) as ahcnt to 
make a progress through the northern provteea of this Mmsdi nooom^ 
panied hy certein of his chosen counsellora-^a portion of men who m^y 
imenvied, and in an eqttal degree, the admiration of Other coniMea and 
the wonder of their own* In Scotland the prince will find mndh loyalty, 
great learning, and some splendour— the remains of a great monarchy and 
the institutions which made it flourish ; but, strange as it may nnd to 
many who hear me incredible, from one end of the country to tte Other 
tJicre is no such a thing as a bishop— not such a thing to be fotmd from 
the Tweed to John o’Croat’s House; not a mitre, no; nor So much a 
minor canon, or even a rural dean, so entirely rude and barbarous are they 
in Scotland. In such utter darkness do they sit that they support no 
cathedral, maintain no pluraiists, suffer no non-residence ; nay, tise poor, 
benighted creatures ai * ignorant even of tithes ! Not a sheep nor a hunb, 
nor a pig nor the value of a plough-penny, do the haphtss mortalfi render 
from yearns end to year’s end. Piteous as their lot k, what makes it 
infinitely more touching is to witness the return of good for evil in tiic 
demeanour of this wretched race. Under all this cruel neglect of 
spiritual concerns they are actually the most loyal, content^, mdml, and 
religious people anywhere perhaps to bo found in the vrorld. Let us |>ope 
(many indec-d there are not far off who will with unfeigned devotioW p^y) 
that his tnajesty may return safe from his excursion to suCh a oountiry 
an excurbion most per Jons to a certain portion of the church should the 
royal nrund be infected with a ta»ki for cheap ebtublishments, a working 
(‘lergy, and a pious congiegation.’ 

And wli< n did irreverence indulge in more bitter jibing than the eulogist 
of the state establishment permitted himself in the following sentences ?— 
^ If there any pait uf England in which an ample licence ought to more 
especially he admitted in discussing such matters, I say without hesitation 
it lb ill this very bishopric where, in the nineteenth century, you live under 
a palatine prince — the Lord of Durham; where tliC endowment of the 
hierarchy, 3 may not call it enormous, but J trust I shall be permitted 
without offence to terra it epleiidid; where the estahlibhmcnt, 1 dare not 
wliisper proves grinding to the people, but 1 will rather say is an iacal- 
culablc, insoiUablc blessing, only it is prodigiously large ; showered down 
in a profusion somewhat overpowering, and laying the inhabitants under a 
load of obligation ('verwhelimng by its weight.* 

Thib iiritating sarcasm could not have been necessary for the defence 
of Mr Broughain'b client. It would rather insure a conviction from a 
Durham fi^ecial jury, and a heavy sentence, if the judge had been as hotly 
yealous for the establisliment as the counsel for the defendant shewed 
himself in his speech on tlic abortive Education Bill. In fact, John 
Ambrose WiUkmb mas found guilty, but owing to a technical defect in the 
proceedings he was never called up to rec^eive judgment. We do not 
quote these widely - opposite speeches with any view to taise the cuckoo- 
cry of inconsistency against Mr Ihrougham, All wise men are necessarily 
inconsistent men — always with the exception of these highly -favoured 
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pemMSB who have OJjjoycd the inestimable privilege of being bom wise, 
Coagenitftl wisdom mA experjenoe are, few will deny, rare gifts, 
defioieiicy in wiiichL nmy indeed be a misfortniie^t but can scarcely be 
deeraed a crime; we therefore merdiy re|»ndiice the passages we have 
tmiiS(n*ibed, 90 examples of the rh^oriedl esmggcBii^tiQii which has iiuluceci 
so many fMcm to doubt the honesty and parity of Lord Brougham^s 
motives^ l!he penduliun's oentre of gravity is the mean of its oscillations ; 
and we ha^ m doubt that both when dilating upon the gmat blessing, in a 
natiomd sense, of a splendidly* endowed hiers^y and an indigent, working 
ministry, and triumphantly contrasting the assumed apostolical situ* 
pHctty of the Scottish kirk with the gorgeous Euglhdi state establish- 
msRat, Mr Broughwn was truly and sincerely the Mend of b modestly 
yet amply -endowed church; and in contending for a monopoly of 
ednemtion being secured to the orthodox clergy, intended merely that 
liberty of education should only be so far trammelled as to insuxe that 
indde^y Of atheism should not be promulgated at the oxpeneo of a 
Chrieihui cotomtmity. 15ut men of the world, busy in their vocations, 
have wo time to reconcile such apparent contradictions, and hence have 
rashly concluded that Lord brougham has been cliiedy anxious to shew 
how admirably, and with what force and rem?, he can argue either side of 
a question, however complicated, difficult, or abstruse it may be. IIenc<‘ 
want of confidence in the reality of his convictions, followed by (Hddness 
and distrust. 

During the proceedings against < Juoen ( ’aroline, Mr Canning, who load 
previously declared that he would be no party to the prosecution about to 
be instituted against a lady whom he Imd known as ‘the life, gfaoe, and 
ornament of society,’ went over, on a well-paid sp(‘ciaJ embassy, to Lisbon. 
What he effected, or for w})at public purpose he proceeded thither, is onlj’ 
known to persons liaving acces** to the aj-chives of the Foreign Office, llis 
appointment to this Jnci*ative mission kept him at all events out of llu 
tiirraoU of pai*ty* politics till the grave had closed over Mr Brougham’s 
illustrious clients Hubsequenily Mr Canning was about to proceoti to India 
as governor-general, when the death, by his own hand, of Lcn*d Castle 
reagh opened the way to his re-entry of the cabinet as seeveiary of stute 
f(B foreign affairs. Mr Canning had always been a strenuous a(lv^>cate 
Catholic emancipation, but it was now ynmoured ’ that he Imd taken office 
with a secret understanding to abasndon the questius in Bubstance while 
he coutinued to sustain it in words.' This charg*' was, it is now well 
known from Lord Eldon’s published oorrespoudencG, true of the rig fit 
honourable gentleman when, in 1827, ho obtained tine prenu(‘rshTp, but 
whether the same corrupt imderstandiiig existed when he entered tlu 
Liverpool (jabinct as foreign secretary we have no pobiti\c mcmis of 
judging* Mr Brougham at all events believed so ; and in the course of 
hift si)eech(, on the 17th April 1823, in atlvocary of the Catholic claim*-, 
accused M> Canning of *the most monstrous truckling for the purpose of 
obljxinxng office that the whole history of political torgivCrsation <^oiild 
pTCscnt.’ As these word ; passed the orator’s Ups, Mr Canning started to 
his t(»et, and exdmmed in a clear, sonorous voice : ‘ J rise to say that 
this is false!’ A dead silence of some duration ensued; tficn mutual 
fti«ode interposed ; the good offices and authority of Mr Speaker were 
H 
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invoked and exercised ; and, fipa%, tke offen^iv^ 'Words on both sides w&m 
declared to have been uttered in a pairliiaBxetktesry mm and were 
therefore withont jofieming ot eignifici^<je. Tho popm oi the ^(dlnwteg 
day remarked approvingiy ia|«m the nia^iianiim^ displayed by tshe two 
gentlemen, who were seen, not loiog; after the pahifnl oemreneOy to shake 
hands in th^ lobby of the House, with a resigned ao^meeOeiiee in the 
peaceful termination of the quairel quite tonohing. 

In 1825 Mr Brougham was elected lord rector of the university of 
Glasgow, beating Sir W^alter Scott by one vote— that of Sir dames Maiokinr 
tosh, Ihe inaugnral discourse was written, the author states, during the 
business of the northern circuit. There is nothing hi it which m^ght not 
have been so written by a much less gifted man than Mr Brougham. Its 
<*hief aim was to impress upon the students the ininite superiority of 
classical learning, as the erudition embalmed m the dead languages is 
termed, ovOr all other as a means of disripUning the inteUcct and forming 
the taste of the boholar. This asaumptiott, wliich time — the generally 
slow but infallible solver of ingenious fallacies — is now rapidly disposing ol, 
is made to include the or*/ of poetry. ‘ The great things of poohy and 
eloquence,’ says Mr Brougham, ‘have lK*on done l>yra)0[n who cultivat<ed 
the mi^ity extmplars of Athenian genius with daily and with nightly 
devotion.’ This ib nothing like the truth as regartk 3Wii§^ifeh, S^Uottisb, 
and American poetry and eloquence. Emerson forcibly remarks upon the 
absurdity of insisting that the mind of the country should be directed \u 
its Ixjst years on studies which lead to nothing. Greek and l-Uin, it 
appears from him, went buddcnly out of fashion with the shrewd studeuth 
ot Ameiica j and ‘ to the astouibhment of all, the self made men t(»)k tven 
giouiid nt oncev\ith tJic oldest ^ol the regular graduates, and in a few 
mouths Ihc most coiitoervative <iidc8 of Boston and New York had quite 
forgotten who of their gown'^men was college -bred and who was not,’ 
''rins is perhaps an overstatement of the objections to the dead-language 
idolisin which has so lung, for many casOy-apprcciable reasons, prerailorj , 
but as legards ‘poetry’ there can be no question of 4he incoirectness 
ol Mr Brougham’s dictum Indeed in another sentente of the inaugural 
<liscourhe we have a hesitating admission of its fallacy. ‘Among poets,’ 
he says, ‘there is hardly an exception to this rule*, unless may be So deemed 
Shakspeaic --an exception to all rules.’ A very signilicaat exception, 
it must be admitted ; and Bums ! h^w could a ScothUian foi*get the decisive 
exception vrhich Bums presonts to this pretended nfk ? Take from Anglo 
fc^axon jxvttry and eloquence all which has been written and uttered by 
men who knew ‘hltle Latin and less GrcMjk,’ and you might in very tT-urJi 
ciy ‘ Ickabod, Tchabod- the glory is departed!’ The discourse luis the 
foUowiiig vigorous passage, in the practical verity of which we should bo 
happy to beliCTp : — ‘ The gi'eat truth liar> finally gone forth to all the ends of 
the earth, that man sludl no longer render an account to man for bis belief, 
which he can no more control than he can tlio height of his stature or 
the colour of his liair.’ Mr Brougham’s aB8eAl:ion of the superiority of 
literary pursuits to all others — especially over tlioise of ambitioufe, worldly 
men— might liav 0 produced more effect on iJte students if the practice of 
the moralist liad been in harmony with his precepts. ‘ To mo,’ axelaims 
the lord ro(tor— ‘to mo* calmly revolving those things, »uch pursutts 
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seem far more noblo ob)0Cts of ambition than any upon which the vulgar 
herd of busy men laviMi profUgal tlieir restless exertions.’ This is a 
vcn«fiaMe sayiugy butt itu truth is not so incontestaMe as its age* With 
all delbmice to the element oratenr, that pursuit is the most noble which 
is the most aedul to humanity, not that which is most pleasant or self- 
honouring; hhd it may not be doubted that in the busy wa^S of ambitious 
life th^ ara means and opportunities of usefoluesfi as tnanlifold and great 
as can ba Ibnnd in studious leisure and retirement. Work, useful work, 
is always noble, of whatever kind it be, the sole difEerenoe being that 
the capability of useful literary exeithm is confined to oomparativdy few 
persons ; but tine noldeness of the work is to be measured by the spirit 
and motive of the worker, not by the rarity of the power Which is brought 
to the task. To shut one’s self up in bookii^h seclusion from the world 
in order to gratify a love of study for itb own sake is anytlung but noble, 
resulting as it clearly must from the hermit-spirit, than w^hich nothing 
can be more mtirely, thorougMy selfish ; for is it not prompted by a desire 
to escape firom the duties, anxieties, and cares of active life to the self- 
hugging quietude and safety of a solitary, unsympathising joy? Taken 
as a whole, the inaugural discourse must, we think, be pronounced inferior 
to orations by other lord rectors, and of course to what Mr Brougham, had 
he given himself more time, miglit unquestionably have himself produced. 

The parliamentary life of Mr Brougham till 18,10 was one of brilliaiU 
and useful exertion. Champion of Koman Catholic emancipation, friend 
of the slave, denouncer of thC Holy Alliance, his fearless and mighty 
advocacy of freedom and the rights of conscience stirred and elated the 
national heart with remarkable power and effect. Who will forget that 
Ireard the following denunciation of the despotic league which had j'ust 
put down liberty in the Italian and Iberian peninsulas V— and who can think 
without pain and mortification that the Henry Brougham who, on the 
4th l^^ebruary 1 823, so elocptently denounced and defied the oppreshora of 
the continent, is tlie Bord Brougham who, a quarter of a centnry later, 
cheered on Austria and Itussia to their evil work, praised ‘ iho noble 
conduct of the Austrian captains,’ and mocked the efforts of * the rebelli<ms 
clubs of Milan ?’ ‘ It is not,’ said Mr Brougham— ‘ it is not against freedom 
on the Ebro or freedom on the Mincio they make war: it is against 
JroedlmL — ^against freedom wherever it is to be fou> id— freedom by whom^ 
soever enjoyed— freedom by wliatever means achieved, by whatever institu- 
tions secured. Freedom is the object of their iinplacaldo hate. For its 
desti-uction they are ready to exhaust c^'cry resonn'C of force and fraud. 
All the blessings which it b(‘Stovrs, all the establishments in which it is 
embodied, the momimonts that are raised to it, and the miracles that arc 
wrought by it, they bate with tlu malignity of demonic, who tremble while 
they ai^e compelled to adore, fi^r they quiver by instinct at the sound of its 
name. And let m not deceive ourselves : these de&j^ots can liavo but little 
liking towards this nation and its institutions ; more especially our parlia- 
ment and press. As long as England remains unenslaved, as long as the 
parliament continues a free and open tribunal, to whic h the oppressed of 
all nations under the sun oSii appeal against their oppressors, however 
mighty and exaltedi, so long will England be the object of their hate, nndi 
of* machinations sometimes Oarried on covertly, sometimes openly, but 
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always pursued with the same uarenaitting actirfty |kud pointed to the 
bame end.’ To perceive how lamentably time dtoumstance have 
dimmed and distorted the onoe clear views of this great WKtor hpon tine 
foreign policy of Great BaStain, it is only ^emxy tq at the 

following recommendation^ addressed in' 11849 to the Hottse <of I^ords 
upon the desirableness of an intimate political aShmee with We 

should avail ourselves of the establishment of a republic in France My 
ourselves with a mighty empire which is impregnable hi itself, and has 
resources which no other country possesses) even peonniory, as well as 
military resources.’ This was said hut a few days belbre the ruler of the 
* mighty empire,’ possessed of unrivalled pecuniary rebonrecs^ was tmdier 
the necessity of asking the English people to lend him money, at an 
oaorbitant t^e of interest, to dnish the railway from Ht I’et^sbmg to 
Moscow 1 

But let us not dwell upon so painful a c^ontrast. The rearms 
urged by Mr Brougliam, eloquently, but for tlie moment unsuccessfully, 
were of the wisest, and did him honour; and in the settlement of the 
emandimtion question in 1829, he took a zealous and decided part, 
supporting the Wellington - Feel cabinet with his utmost powers His 
popularity increased daily ; and although he still sat for a dose 
borough — that of Ifnaresborough, the Duke of Cleveland, his fonner 
nominator, supporting the general policy of the Wellington ministry 
— ^lie was one of the most important members of the House, well as 
one of the most iulluential men in the country* We may Iwsrfe remark 
lliaf Hr Brougham always exhibited a great deal of shyness and indeci- 
bion in the matter of parliamentary reform. Not only did ho treat Jeremy 
Bentham’s bcheme of universal ^utirage- not excluding idiots (this wns 
one of the utilitarian philosopher’s amusing crotthets) with unsparing 
ridicule, but others of a moderate and sober character met with but faint 
support at ills hands. At one time his plan of organic reform appears 
only to have contemplated the reconstruction and enlargement of the 
S(‘<Utisli ( oubtituencies, and this chiefly as an experiment to ascertain how 
far innovation was likely to prove safe find expedient. William fV>bbett was 
ooiibtantlj twitting ♦ liUwyer Brougham’ wjlli his indifference or hostility 
to )»arliamentaryn'elbrm. Mr Brougham’s own expenence had laot hitherto 
been of a nature to incline him to r»*£!fard large conslituencks wdth affec- 
tion <vr cstt'cm. He had been, as before stated, defeated at Livci’pool by 
3\lr Caiiumg, and twice he imsuecesHfiiUy contested the county of West- 
moreland with the Lowther family. TJietime at last arrived for a striking 
reversal of this apparent denial of confideme on the part of the electoral 
body. In 1830 the tomb closed o\€r liis Majesty George IV, and a 
nuraeious and influential requisition soon afterwards invited Mr Brougham 
to offer himself as a candidate for the representation of the great county of 
York. He r‘0mplied with the invitation ; and although second on the poll 
to Lord Morpeth, there can be no question that Henry Brougham, with 
no cUiim on tlie sufirages of the electors but his publii* character and quali^^ 
fleations, was, as he proudly styled himself, tho representative of Yorkshire, 
in a more strict and positive sense than the noble and amiable lord and 
oth(Ts, who owed their seats in a great degree to traditional and famjly 
influence. It was a stirring time on the continent as vrefl as in England. 
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The long jmt-np ind%n«lion of tlie Fr?att<‘li people figainst fho issnmptions 
of an ignoble rlosjpotifirn bad at laat exploded, and ishattcred to atoms the 
tbirott© 0^ the ©Ideir Bouebons. The new govewim^t had not yet had time 
to de^lop its tme ehamdser and missian, 4tbcmgb 

* What seemed its head 
The Hkeuesa oi a kingly crown had en ; ’ 

and the vidftoriotis shouts of the l^Voncb people were re-ecdioed from almost 
oveiy hustings, and from every popular body in Oreat Britain. The aspect 
of the Opposition on the meeting of parliament ms cxtiltlng, defrant. Mr 
Brougham, the aclcnowledged leader of the liberal party in the Houbc of 
OommOBfi, was brimful of triumph; not that he expected, nor would, g.o 
he saidj accept of cyffice imder any ( ircum&tancee. ^ When I was return^ 
for T?'oAshire,’ he exclaimed, * 1 made my election between power and the 
people.^ But he rejoiced in the nation’s joy, and eagerly girded up his 
ltdus for the great struggle which he and all men felt instinctively was 
dtose at iuind* The abrupt and impolitic declaration of tlie Duke of 
Wellington against any change in the reju'csentation of the people kindled 
the zeal of the Opposition both within and without the walls of parliament 
into a blaze, and Henry Brougliain was the conducting- rod which dis 
charged the consuming dame upon the heads ot the nunistr)’* After a 
tierce preliminary invcM'tive in allubion to the Duke of* Wehmgtou’s speech, 
he exclaimed, looking f^ir Kobert Peel and Sir Ocoi'ge Murray full in the 
fecc * ‘ Him wc stenm not; it is you we s< oni— you, his moan, base, fawning 
pariisites P Sir Robert w<is iu a moment on his feet, and in .a ^^icG as 
angry and contemptuous as that of his asKailant, denied ‘ tliat he was tht 
fiarasjte of any man.'* The uproar and confusion excited by language so 
unusual lasted for some tune , tint at length, ats ording to immemorial usage 
on such occasions, the offensive ( vpressions were pronounced to be meridv 
parliamentary, and Mr Tironghaui went on with hxs speech. V<^y soon 
allerwmds tlie ministry were out oi office, and the country knew that 
Karl (ircy had been sent for, and had undertaken to construct a cabinet 
upon the principles of peace, retreiKhment, and reform. It schemed at first 
that Mr Brougham would not be in the minhtr^. He himself dmlarcd he 
should not, and he j;»ve notice m the IlouRe of Oominons tlmt he would 
bring forward his motimi on pailiamcntary reform let wiio would be 
minister. There waii evidently some hil< h or he ^itatiou about ius appoint - 
ineut to or accqxtance of office. Some of tht newsjijipers adverse to the 
(sabmet in embryo asseriod tliat Mr Brough un was first offeree! the attorney 
generalship by Earl Grey, and that the only answer the leaniod gditleman 
made to the insulting projiosition v\as tearing and trampling upon the 
offidid letter in preserue of tin- messenger who brought it. He, tlie 
leader of th^ Opposition in the Lower House, and the member for 
Yorkshire, attorney - general ! Monstrous! At List it was announced 
that Mr Brougham vv<is to be lord high chancellor! Tlic nc'ws vi’as 
received, literally, with a shout of mingh^d terror and exultation. 
Henry Brougham a lord! and, moreover, a lord chancellor! Why, that 
alone in those daya looked Uko a revolution. Mr Crokcr immediately 
accused the noble and learned baron of gross iiKOiislstency in accepting 
o&cc immediately after his declaration that lie would not do so ; to which 
IS 
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the Lord Chancellor indirectly replied in the epeecib of viuch we hove 
already quoted the most iipaportanfc sentenoess^ The deed w«e d^me— wae 
irrovocable; and the eetonished lords went hoeaui to lOhse |cOd 
upon the ominous ^jxmicwionoe of Brou^am^ ep^eiumce at tite Imd of 
House of Peers and the advent of the Asiatic (iolera, jnst he 

certain and imminent in these distaraoted khs^oms. 

The admirers of the noble and learned lord^ whose name was legien> felt 
great imxiety as to how their favourite would deport hims^f amoh^t 
the grave and reverend seigniors with whom he found himself so nner^ 
peotedly associated- He did not disapjwint their expectafioias. Night 
after night, espeolally during the &st sesaon subsequent to his elevation, 
the lords were assailed and overborne by a rorront of spsrklmg mid 
nervous eloquence utterly new and strange to their noble House* It was 
a tribune of the people haranguing against privuege and pmcaripthm from 
tho woolsack of the heroditary Peers! Flight so portantous they Imd 
never seeOf and it was some time before they could look the danger calmly 
in the free* When they did so, they quickly found there was no groat 
cause for fear. Th^* new clmncellor they perceived was anything but the 
turbulent and irreverent demagogue they at first apprehenciod hiin to be; 
and the feeling of virulent antagonism gradually subsided- It was long, 
however, before the atmosphere of the august chamber liad SO far subdued 
his impetuous tcmperamcul that they could fed tolerably eecme again*st a 
sudden infringement of the dignified coitrtesy usual to their t hi 

one oeCJision, wo think in the third year of his cluincellorshEip, a iharai - 
teristic and amushig scene occurred. The TTouse was thinly attended. *md 
the Hnkes of Wellington and Oumherland were silting close to eacdi other, 
convoising in a low ton(* of voic^ Th<* debate was a dull one, and the 
Lord Chancellor when speaking took occasion to remark that the epithet 
' illustrn us’ was soinotimo.s used in a eoiivcntional s(*nse, implying no real 
merit or eminence in the person so designated. ‘ For iustanoe,’ said he, 
looking ^harply in the direction of the two conversmg d!ikes, ^ the Duke of 
(''uiul>erland is illustrious by “ courtesy” only, but the Duke of Wellington 
is UUistrious by his ( haractor and services.’ A bombshell falling at the feet 
of the .istonifibed dukes could not liave more startled thorn— ‘Wellington 
probably not so muc h llis Ko) a1 Higlincsa of Cuml>»H’land was evceed- 
mgly indi plant. ‘Why,’ he angiily demanded, ‘had h(, who had taken 
no part in the disenswon, was not even listening to it, been dragged ndo it 
in that uIl^cemly manner?’ The Lord Chancellor coolly replied, ‘that it 
had budd^mly occurred to him that his Foyal Highness and tlio Duke of 
Welliwgtoi afforded apt illustration of the truth he was endeavouring to 
enforce -tlmt there was a vast and essential difference between individuals 
illufatnoub “ by courtesy ” and those who were illustrious by achievemeuts 
and suc^ocss.’ This was making matters worse, and it was some time )>cforo 
the TKikc of CVunberland could be x»acified — ^liis irritation l^eing naturally 
greatly increased by the ironical nonchalance of the chancellor and the 
part mlly-’^uppn ssed hilarity of other peers 

ITie vicissitudes which marked the progress of the Keform Bill we need 
m)t dwell upon. Lord Brougham tlirougbout the struggle displayed* the 
restless energy which then distinguished him. The taunts he ad<iressed 
to the Peers upon the insignificancy, even in point of wealth, of the alia- 
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tocracy-j *witli all their castles, manors, rights of warren and rights of 
dmse, and their broad acres reckoned at hfty years’ purchase,’ when 
compared with the vast possessor’s of the middle^classes ; his assertion of 
iheir lordships’ inferiority tp the indnstrious men of Englaad—not indeed 
in grace of manners or redned elegance of taste, bnt in sober, practical 
wisdom-— were applauded to the echo, add helped to oox^ii'ni and extend 
the delusion wMch prevailed as to the democratic tendencies of Lord 
Brougham*$ mind. His greatly-pms^d speech upon the second reading 
of the bill strikes ns, on perusing it now, as Scarcely worthy Of the speaker 
or of the Oecasioii, It is far inferior to the addresses of Francis 3e£ey 
and Bir James Mackintosh on the same subject, both of which, hesuuae 
they were superior to the sparkling mediocrity best adapted to a misoel- 
laneous audience, fell dead and cold upon the House. There was also in 
Lord Brougham’s address V manifest indication of a wish for oompromise, 
cleverly veiled as it may be, which would liave greatly lowered his lordship 
in the estimation of the more eager reformers had it not been lost sight of 
in the glitter of the more sliowy passages, of the peroration especially, 
with its illustration, always effective, liackneyod as it is, of the febled 
Sibyl’s diminishing books and increasing price. The opening of the speech 
offers a striking specimen of the exaggeration which at times so greatly 
marred the beauty and effect of his lordship’s oratory : — ‘ If 1 , now standing 
with your lordships on the brink of the most momentous decision Uiat 
ever human assembly came to at any period of the world, and seeking to 
arrest you while it is yet time, in that position, could by any divination of 
the future liave foreseen in my earliest years that 1 should have to appear 
here and to act as your adviser ou a question of such awful importance, 
not only to yourselves bat to your rcinolcst posterity, I should liave 
devoted every day ami every liour of that lilc to preparing myself for the 
task which I now almost sink under.’ Jt is quite certain tlmt if ho Jml so 
devoted every day anti hour of his life, he would never have delncrod tliat 
or any other ^ipeccli from the woolsack. Tiie lirst general election under 
the new law gav<> the Grey ministry an ovenvhehnmg inajoiity. the 
returns came in, the new clanger, the great peril in this country of a too 
great success, broke for a moment upon Lord Brougham’s mmd, and he 
exelanned, ^We shall be too strong!’ IVophetic words, as the sequel 
aliuudantiy proved. The ministry had ent'ountered a tierce, able, almost 
desperate opposition, and the deadlier the struggle the more powerful did 
they eim^rge from it. They were now to grav»pie with a more insidious 
and fatal enemy— almost absolute political power ; and they fell in public 
opinion almost as rapidly as they liad risen. The first act of the reformed 
payliameut was to repeal the habeas-corpus act in Ireland, lo substitute 
courts -martial lor jury -trial, and to prohibit popular meetings in that 
countiy* However mudi Mr O’CoimeU’s turbulent e might appear to 
justify measures of reprcRsion, the jiassing of suth an act at the dictation 
of a ministry could not but destroy tlie x^restige of the new House- not 
perhaps in the opinion of those who opposed the Keforra measure, but 
certainly in tliat of the men who had s6 fiercely struggled to obtain it. 
Lord Brougham, as if desirous of attracting towards himself more than his 
due share of x>opular odium, ran riot in his advocacy of this penal enact- 
ment, and exulted with rampent delight over the expedients devised for 
20 



putting down ‘ agitation^— kiiguage wiikfe from hik aouttded vJiy 
strangajy. To cwwn all, Andrew^ Agnew’s prepew^tfetoua bill fpr 
insuring the ‘bitter’ observance of the Sabbath, although jinbsequeniif 
defeated, was read a second time by the decision of a majority of the new 
Honse. The diaappointtnent was general, intense-*-*^unreaaonaHy so^ as 
subsequent experience has proved. Sir Robert Feet read the new s^s of 
the times with keen sagacity. The enthusiasm for the m&try 
having utterly vanish od, the next dissolution, wheu'^ver it should cOme, 
must tell a tale, and the far-sighted baronet immediately began, to Organise 
‘liberal coiiservatisin.’ Tlio maintenance of the tom-laws ^ In their 
integrity ’ was made a cabinet question ; and coldness and ^i^st rapidly 
oversew the once ardent and hopeful minds of the great movement party. 
Still it cannot be denied that great and wise measures were subseqwenwy 
brought forward and passed by the Grey cabinet. For proof o^ this, we 
need only mention the Slave-Ktnantipatiou Act— the throwing open of the 
China trade — the modidf ation, in a liberal sen^e, of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter — tlic chancellor’s bankruptcy reforms — and the proiniae, at 
all events, of a popular leconstruetion of municipal corporations. Hiey 
failed, however,, to win baik the confidence of the people. Tbo early 
retirement of Lord Durham from the cabinet also told gravely upon the 
public mind it was bclieied, and there is now no doubt correctly 
believed, that to him the ( omparatively wide swe^p of the Reform 
especially tlie total disfrandiiseinent of the close boroughs— was mainly 
altributable. Lord Brougham was not for going so far. At a meeting of 
liberal members held in 1R30, on the day after the resignation of the 
Wellington-Peel cabinet, at l.iord Althorp’s chambers, lie said he shoulcl 
propose to cut oiF one member troiq every (lose borough, and to absolutely 
disfranchise some, ‘ but he greatly questioned the expediency of wholly 
abolishing tins class of seats.’ In the sebbion of 1831 the squabbles, 
a(*cu8ations, criminations, explanations of the ministry relative to the 
renewal ot the court-martial clauses of the Irish Coercion Bill, still further 
damaged tlie (yibinet in public estimation. Lord Grey ultimately withdrew 
from office, and after much caballing and negotiation, Lord Mdboume’fl 
‘lath -and -plaster’ cabinet, as the ‘Times’ (*alled it, was duly installed. 
The virulence which a portion of the Conservative press liad never ceased 
to manifest against I^ord Brougham burst forth at this time wltli tenfold 
bitterness. Amongst other agreeable imputations, he was accused over 
and over again, and in almost direct terms, of habitual addiction to drink— 
a charge covertly repeated in the House of Lords by the Duke of 
Bnekinghau), who remarked that the noble and learned lord Would no 
doubt carouse ‘pottle deep’ over the success of the intrigues which had 
removed Eari Grey from office. The Lord Chancellor retorted angrily 
upon his Grace for absailiug him with such ‘alehoube slang,’ and the 
dispute was apparently growing serious, when it was suggested, in belialf 
of the duke, that tlie words ‘pottle deep’ were Shakspeart^’s, and conse- 
quently legitimate — orthodox; with which Bhakspearian explanation the 
Chanoelloi prolcbsed himself satisfied, and in his turn said that ‘ alehouse 
slang ’ was mei (dy a parliamentary periphrasis, conv eying no meaning df a 
personally oficiisive or uncivil nature The acciuiation so persevermgly 
urged against J jord Bi oughara was a false and scandalous one, Intemperwffie 
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of^ speech might be fairly €miugh ohatged ’With, Imfe^intempeimu^^ i» 
drink was m utterly baseless and audacious £^seho6d. worse, mBiMy 

woirso than the renewed rancour oi tbo Ooufiervative press and peers, was 
tbo tone assumed by the liberal papers, which either joined in the cry 
against the Chaiaoellor, or coldly and feebly defended him. Sis foibles, 
once 80 carefully ignored or conbealed, were openly and mdustriously 
paraded before the public eye, of course not without much ©jcaggcrative 
colcmrii:^. The following hit from an old friend, the * ’Times,* seems a 
cruel and ungenerous one. It was called forth by an article in the 
* Caledoniau Mercury,* which denounced the arrogance of the loading 
journal, and accused it of aiming at the direction of the royal counsels. 
Tliis article a coirespondeut ol‘ the ‘ Times * imputed to Lord Brougliam. 
The ‘ Times ' thub replied : * If wo have soxight to direct the royal 
counsids in the formation of a cabinet, we have not jdayed contemptible 
and mountebank tricks to persuade peojde that w'e did direct those counsels, 
and that we were actually (when wo wore not) authorised to share with 
Lord Molbottnie in the trust of submitting a cabinet to his majesty. \Vc 
did not pretend to ho honoured with the king’s commands, nor with the 
royal cordidemoe, while we knew the king would sooner behold a mad dog 
enter his council-chaniber than sec us approach witlun five miles of Wiiulsoiv 
We never gave out to servauts and hangers-on that wo were going to 
Windsor when w'C ordered a po.stehaisc to take us no further than Tutney 
Ifridge.’ All these imputationB were untrue, and the fact is certain that 
Lord Brougham did receive the king’s commands. Other graceful amenities, 
such as calling the Chancellor *th<‘ cracked and crazy weathorcoik of the 
House of Lords,* were sliowei'ed upon hhii h\ tlie same journal with liberal 
profusion. But this bitter and undisguised hostility was not shewn till 
after Lord Brougham’s spccdi upon tlie New I'oor-l^aw had delivered him 
into his enemies’ Imnds. In order tliat the readtT may fully appreciate the 
indiwretion oommittod by the noble and learned lord, it will be nece'-sary 
to run <;uu' a few of the fii‘aim?stances connei led with the hitmluction and 
enactment of that iTmch-eoiitrovcrted ineaoure. 

In 1832 a Commission of Imtuiry into the causes of the growth of 
pauperism in KngLmd was apiminted by the Grey government. The 
u>nimibsioncr8’ report delerjuincd the ministry to bring in a bill to provide, 
by a central board, possessed of ample powers, for the better, more 
economical, more salutary administration of relief to tlio pof>r an<l destitute 
than could be hoped for from tlie dis^’ordaut action of thousands ol 
independent local boards, all more or les'^ liable to be acted oj>oii by 
disturbing causes, which could have no niduoucc over a cenlml imperial 
aUthoHty. This bill, although a very stringent one in many of ita 
provisions, Hiaiuta'med and embodied the principle of the old law— namely, 
that every necessitous person lias an alwolute claim or right to relief. It 
paBbod during Loni Melbour^^e’s administration, safely and witlioiit eiicoiin* 
tcring any very fonni(hible opposition, through the Iloube of Commons, 
under the judicious and leinj^^^rate nianagcm<‘nt of Lord Althoi-j), all hough 
the rtmibling of the ^ thunder,* ai»d other indications of the tendency 

of popular opinion, emphatically demonstrated that grc'at tircumspection 
and prudence were required in order to weaken or allay the growing 
apprehension already entemmed by many thousands of persoiib, who 



feubpcctcd tUe atw* bill was a device ooaasseived by lb® eiwaeirs of fixed 
property to de&troy act only sbusob) but die very esdatezK® of a law 
which made the relief of deatitotjoa a legal obli^on aa as a moral 
(latyt Uader these circanastaaoes the Chaitoelior naovod the second 
reading, in a speech which, spite of the mmunetahlo mterpretaiioos, 
cxphmatioas, and excuses afterwards offered in its defence, not only gave 
the finishing blow to Jus own popularky, but excited a storm of reprobation 
throughout tire country, due not to the measure itself, but to the rntro*^ 
ductory speech witli which the oppontcntB of the bill took care efifectiially, 
and for a time inextricably, to confound it. Iflm new law, as we have 
before observed, embodied, like the old one, the principk that every 
nceessHous person in England Ims a right to reM, while Lord 
Brougham’s exceedingly clever speech was mainly dire^od to pwxve 
‘ that th(i right to a sliarc in a fixed fimd is the grand luiscliief of the poor- 
lawh, with the seeds of which they were originally pregnant.’ As if tliis 
were not enough aliment to feed the rising chunour oat of doors, hia 
lordship launched ini ' a lautlation of the Uev. Mr Malthus and Ids 
(lottrme-, and with only one well-defined exception, denounced the 
institution of hospitals for llio shelter and relief of the sick and feeble* 

* Tlic safest, and perhaps the only perfect cliarity,’ said the Ltffd Ohan- 

t ellor, ‘ is a hospital lor accidents or violent diseases, because no mm is 
sccuic against audi lalamilies. Next to this, perlu/pfi a di«poi«*ary is the 
cifcsl ; but this is doubtful, because a disponbary is liable to abu^e, es»d 
because, .strictly speaking, sickness h> a thing whi(h a prudent msm ApuM 
h*ok forw.ud to and provide against as pai't of the ills (f’lifo. . * . fW 

when Z (‘ome to hospitals for old men— and old age ib before all nm, imd 
I very niiut is every day nearer to tlmf goal - all prudent men of indepeudent 
sjjirit will in tlic vigour oi their days Lay i>y sutfieient to maintaiu thcrti 
when age ishaLl havt endod thiii labour. IJi'spitalb, Ltverefore, for the 
support (il old men and womcii may, strictly sjH'iakiiig, be reganled as 
injurious jji their effect upon the eonnniuiity.’ Language like this from 
the lips of a fortunate Uwjer in the actual enjoyment of JC14,000 a year, 
with a se< ured pension of JCbOOO on retimuent from oftictN seemed to the* 
embiileivd spirits out of doors very like tiiumphHut mockery of care and 
toil \v( ni Tuou, although of course un so meant by the uuaccosnmodating 
orator. The plain-speaking lie indulged in with rosp6t‘t to the ^ wklc- 
v\asting ruin’ j)roduocd by the old X)oor law- -foreshadowing the awallowing 
up of then lordships’ rentals unless some sharj) remedy were speedily 
apidied — ^niay be judged of Iroin the following sentences : * 1 will not say 
lliaf t/uii) Urms have* boon actually abandoned ; I will not say that many 
parishes Iiuve been wholly given u}> to waste for want of occupants (T know 
tluat lliero arc instances of farms here and there, and of a parish— I think 
in tlu’ couni y of Bucks — which have been reduced to this state) ; but 1 
will not say thal as yet the system has so worked as to lay W'aste any 
considerable portion of territory.’ All this was founded in truth, and the 
details of the facts filluded to wore fully given by Mr (leorge Nich oils, after- 
wards one ol the J*oor-Law Commissioners ; bu^it was answered that no 
coiH.dcrahJc portion of the territory of England could as yet have tieen 
tiu’ovvn (jul (‘1 (uhiv alien, since it was well known that year after year 

* cnclosuri* bills’ ioi tJic reclamation and culture of poor hi mis liad botn 
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more and more numeToUft. One htatoment he made relative to tlm is'orld- 
famons Deal boatmen oalled forth a very angry and indignant immonstranoe* 
Their hardihood and dating had, he d6<*Iarnd, vankhed imder the operation 
of the poor-law, 'for being able to procure twelve Bhillings a week Itom the 
pariah, they refused to put to sea except in fine calm weather. This 
detdamation was not indiscreet because the hicts were untrue, but because 
they were offeneive, and wholly tinneoessary to induce the Peers to pass 
the bill* We need not say, however, that many wise, and good, and great 
men rank to this day on the side of Lord Brougham in the ve&ed (^nestion 
of the poor-law. 

Of course the outcry against what the ‘Times’ called ‘the shocking 
intimation given in one part of the Chancellor’s speech against relieving 
oven the aged^ the helpless, and the sick,’ became furious and unappeasable ; 
and calmly-judging men saw that the fall of the cabinet was at no distant 
date inevitable* One word as to the excess qf population and anti-poor- 
law theories propounded by the Rev. Mr Malthus, and eulogised by Lord 
Brougham. Without wishing to question the humanity of the reverend 
gentleman, or disputing the eoundness of his views under certain circuin- 
stanoes — not ccrtmnly the circumstances of Great Britain, with her 
magnificent colonies calling with the myriad voices of their glorious bnt 
solitary rivATS, their gijtnt woods and fertile, far-stretching plains, upon 
the English, and lScf»tch, and Irishman, to come forth and cultivate the fair 
earth which the Creator has given them - we may be permitted to doubt 
the possibility of successfully applying his ])rinciple8 in such a state of 
society as we see in England. We do not misrepresent the ’views of 
Mr Malthus when we say they point to a day as early as may be consistent 
with prudence and self-safety, when the state shall inexorably refuse to 
relieve destitution, however imnrred or hoiv e\cr lamentable. This may, 
for aught we care to know, be true humanity, far-seeing wisfom, but it 
certainly could not he carried out in England A few deaths from the 
refbsal of food arid shelter- and such results must under the most favourable 
circumstances be cxpectA^d as long as improvidence, disease, mi^^fortuue, 
are incidental to humanity — would raise a hurricane of popular indignation, 
in which not only the obnoxiouB law, but the most valued institutions of 
the countiy — property itself periiaps not excepted— would be swept away 
amidst the tumult and uproar of a strongly-feeling, and, upon this matter, 
excitable and passionate people. The new poor-law proposition became 
Jaw. It has since been purged of its more repulsi^ e provisions, softened 
into a charitable but still firm and enlightened code, and is, we believe, in 
the main both < onsidcrate and corrective in its general operation* 

Another and a very painful incident which occurred about this time 
added greatly to the disfavour into which the Melbourne cabinet and its 
chancellor liad fallen. Mr JuMice WilliamB, a newly -created Whig 
judge, sentenced six Porch ester labourers to be trnnsported for seven 
years under colour of an obsolete statute against taking illegal oaths, 
originally enacted to repress mutiny in the navy, but in reality for being 
members of an agrioult^pral trades-union. This cruel, impolitic, unjust 
senteiu'e Lord Brougham defended in his place in parliament as wise, 
legal, and even merciful. Be spoke to the winds, and a subsequent 
ministiy were compelled to rescind the sentence. 





IiumAtdiy prorogation of pi^iiwnW 3Ur4 Bro«tghaii|i 

a tottr iJjtrcitigh the mortk In Scotland the pojrtlaris^y of the 
Sari Cbsegr Wl enlSf^eA xn&artf eo Daiich m, ip. the paH of 

tijo leMi* l^he mo<^ V€pw«a»fttion of that country ptt^er the olj4 
eyefcem, adtniuietered ia modem tvmt by the ‘ dyiiuety of Dipadas/ wm< 
wiore Ulusory and insulting than that of Sngland; and the Scotfcidi 
reformers, anxioufe to testify tlieir gratitude to tlm distinguiBhed j««^ 
who had been chMy instrumenta} in giving i^em a potential vuloe in 
the national oouneils, gave the earl a magnificent bamgjuet m the Cajtcut 
Hill, at which, it waft said, 27C8 persons were present Irom first to l^»t. 
Lord Brougham was there, and made, as he always did, abfeji telling 
speeoh. * Fellow-citizens of Kdinburgh,* extlauuea the noble and leafUed 
lord with eloquent egotism fellow-citizens of Edinburgh, these hauda 
are pure I In taking office, in holding office, in retaining ofilce, I have 
sacrificed no feeling of a public nature, I have deserted no friepd, I hav^ 
alwHidonod no principle, I have forfeited no pledge, i have done I 

have promoted no unworthy maii^ to the best of my knowledge; I have not 
abused the ear of tny royal master, ami I have not deserted the caiuse of 
people.* In another part of his liarangue he went out of lu« way to detM^ 
against the rash and too eagu innovators who 'Wshed to go fiistar tfean he, 
Lord Biougliam, thought safe or expedient. Tfiis was caught up and 
observed uixm by the Earl of Durham, whose remark, delivered with 
sti ong emphasis, that ^ he for one regretted eveiy houi which pas^ted^over 
tho existence of recognised and unroformed abuses,* was x*eoeiypd VWi 
shouts of applause. The Lord Chancellor listened to the earl’s slyrnificssnH 
words, and the echoing (liGers which followed them, with a ftushi^ brow 
and kiiidlmg eye, but he offered no lomment at the time. Thia incMi^ 
was but a distinoter revelation tiun had before been publicly given of a 
feud of some standing between the two noble lords. Lord Durham was by 
this time veil known to entertain more decided opinions than the Chan- 
cellor, and by his early retirement from the Grey cabinet, after the pnsslug 
ot the Keform Act, he Jiad avoided being compromised by thuir unpopular 
and haltmg measures. The quarrel was fanned and envenomed by tlte 
partisans on either side, and I.<ord Brougham threw out a defiance at SWis** 
bury, which the Earl of Durham promptly replied to at the Glaagow 
banciuct giv on in bis honour. ‘ He ha«i been pleased/ said luord Durham, 
‘ to challenge me to Aoet him in the House of Lor^. I know wdl the 
meaning of the taiwt. He is aware ot his great superiority over mu in one 
respect : he is a practised orator and powerful debater. I am npL I 
speak but seldom in pailiament, and always with reluctance m an assembly 
where I meet with no sympathy from an unwilling majority, He knows 
full well the advantage he hat, over mt ; and he knows, too, tlnat in any 
attack which he may make on me in the House of T^ords he will be warmly 
and cordially supported by them. Wkh all these advantages 1 fear him 
mot, and 1 will meet him there if it be unfortunately necessary to repeat 
what he has been pleased to term “ my criticisms.” ’ *Dh‘ wager of battle 
was thus by mutual consent to come off in the House of Peeis on the 
meotmg of parliament. Long before that tune ariivod tM following parnr 
graph in the * Times’ of November lb, 1834, annou fiM tlie sudden 
dissolution of the Alelboume cabinet : — * *1116 kmg harf tho 
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tttwity ttf S^paiCQ»> &A^% to turn <wt tibe mimte 4nai| ttore in 
roftsoiai ^ thi^ Duke of We^lbagton liuas i> 0 ete te, 

qtim. lifts 4<>n« it aH.’ 

Tkas note, it was reported at the tlmBiim commwnioated to th^ * Tiinea* 
by Lprd Brougham himaelf. Be tlik as it may, its at first suspected 
au^fe^ticity the lapse of a few houars placed beyond doubt. The Wlxigs 
•ere out, and Sir Robert Reel, then at Borne, was, by the advice of the 
J>uko of Wifilington, branediately sent for. The Lord Chancellor was 
permitted to retah^ oldoe for a short time, in order that he m%bt decide 
some partly-heard Chancery cases J but at length a summons being 
tjeoftived firom the king to attend at the palace to deliver up the Great 
$ea), Lord Brougliam bade a final adieu to ofibial power. On the 
mustfthnent of the Mdbourne ministiy in 1835, the Whigs, who, said the 
Tiine$f ^ had sworn at Lord BrougWo, abjured him,* heaped the oppro- 
brium o^ all their manifold miscarriages on his head, scouted m all 
coropaniCB the notion of again co-operating with, much less appl 3 ring to 
him again,’ placed the Great Seal in commission; and in order to the 
prevention of unseemly quarrek or awkward disclosures in the House 
of Peers, the Karl of Durham was prevailed upon to accept the embassy 
to ftt Petersburg. 

The ofiiciai life of l^ord Brougham having thus termimited, many persons 
hoped that, removed from the Delilah-lap of power, liis old strt‘iigtli 
4md usefttJneBS might return. His cininent talents were as vigorous, )us 
mdustry as untiring ever. Could he but resign himself frankly to 1 ih 
position — ^prefer rendering sober services to the exliibition of bnlliant pf*r- 
sonal displays — a great career was still unquestionably before him, in addition 
to abundant opportunities for the cultivation of literature; so muob more 
noble, as he told the students of Glasgow [""inv crsity, than the avocations 
of worldly, ambitious men, Bcfoio turning o\(t the page on which time 
has written his leply to the aspirations of Lord Brougham’s political wcll- 
wkhers, Jet us briefly glance at the noble and learned lortVs perform m cs 
m the world of letters, t4> which leisure and inJination now invited luro. 

'J’here is an anecdote told, we think by Sir Walter Sqott, of a rronch 
gentleman, who, finding himself possessed of a faculty for rhymiuff —or, as 
Wonlsworth more elegantly expresses it, * the accomplibbmeut of \trse’— 
and having a good deal of spare time on his haniis, resolved on turning the 
bookof«Job into ‘ poetiyd In a much less absunt Vortamly, but sinulir 
apirit, Lord Brougliam, relieved of the cares of oiiicc, and oonscions of con- 
aidcrable controversial power, set iiimseU to amend, or rather supersede, 
IVcy’» immortal and unrivalled work on * Natural Theology,’ by a discourse 
theretm, and the contribution of vaiion* addenda, chiefiy ridativc to mental 
phaimnena, which rather confuse and darken than confirm or illuminnte 
the (wdusions of that great and popular deductive writer. Palcy’s 
work, whicli Lord Bron^t»sun insinuates to be a mere plagiarism from 
Derharn, has encountered more formidable rivals than the confident dis» 
sertations of the noble lord without its pre-ominenco having l>ecn in the 
slightest degree ajQTeoted, We may instanoc llie Bridgewater treatises, 
whitfii certainly display immense research, and the results of skilled and 
accurate observation ; but they strike the mind merely as bubsidiaiy con^ 
fimaations of the great truth droonstratod beyond cavil by Paley^’s homely, 
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a:eafeioi». But indeed tbe iniBi» of famHiaarttyi to uee an oxplmh^o plurafe ^ 
i^Uey^S) Oan Bo^rody blind tbo dullest of ub to tho evideiidOB of 
aaod desigu which surround us on evety hand, albeit they were jaover wof 
clearly, so admirably stated as by Paley. Lately, indeed, we hare seen 
some tot symptoms of imputing the attributes we have enumerated a$ 
clearly deduciblc from the frets of creatioo, to electricity; but this hr 
merely an aberration of minds confused and daazled hr the late brilliant 
discoveries of the properties of that mighty agent, ana is a kind of toiK 
worship which in this ago and country can scarcely bo esteemed so 
respec table as that of the Ci hebors. Lord Brougham’s chief position k-Hthtf; ^ 
the existence of mind, that which thmks, ♦ I,’ ‘ We,* apart from matter, fr 
morcfc demonstrable than the existence of matter itself; but ‘ 1/ ‘ We,’ that 
is consciousness of existence, must be possessed by the inferior animals -*by 
the cat, the snail, the grasshopper ; and how can this help the proof Of an 
immoital spirit m man? The truth is that the whole argument, apart 
from levelatiou, and <Jerhed fi*om the study of natural theology, as it i» 
termed, amounts exactly fo tliis^-that creation indisputabiy proves fb® 
(’reator to be all-wise, all - powerful, and all-just that tlo has iteated 
Tjotlmig in vain— no aspiration, no faculty, no expef tation, merely to balk 
and mock it : that man Im aspirationn after immortality, and progrcsfrrve 
Uculties fitted tor an eteimity of development, the noblest of whkh are 
even here, in this their nasc ent condition, only evoked by the hopesof fame— 
that is, endurmg life — immortality! The entire Gospel, if tie roly only 
on natuial theology, is admirably -knmme<l up by 'I’ennyson in hi» hymn 
to the Strong Son of God, immortal love — 

* Thou wUt mt lea^ e us in the dust : 

Thou Tuadest man, he knows not why; 

Ht thinks ht Maj not nnue in die; 

And Tliyu h<t‘t ’uade h.ai * Thou art jiiH ’ 

Tins is all — a Iranscendaut all, no doubt —tliat man by searching cm 
djdcover of God and the future. Lord Brougham streni‘Ously insists Upon 
the impoHance of the study whereon he confidently dis^ onrses. We are 
rather im lined to think that he somewhat exaggerates its undoubted 
vdlue; and we know that both science and religion have been retarded 
and disliotioured by attempts to make or break creeds by the necewsaarily 
lU - understood and imperfect evidence of— speaking comparatively — ^the 
partial and scanty facte which the utmost research of man has been or will 
ever be able to arrive at a knowledge of. Ignoiunt^o is not more certainly 
the parent of credulity than partial knowledge— and human knowledge in 
these matters must ever bo confined and partial— divorced from wise 
humility is of the bigotry of unbelief. Pascal observes of the mocking 
sceptics who had counted the * countless stars’ and found them to consist 
of an exact number, that the telesruj'^o taught them to retract their 
preHumjrtuous sneer. The spirit of that remaik is of wide application ; and 
we may he mre that spite of all the univecrae-made-easy dissertations of 
Lord Brougham and others, it will ever remain true, to again quote Blaise 
Pascal, that ‘ creation confound® reason.’ It is a stddy, too, wc may be 
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porfitfStti^d to rettjarlc 3n cofiolwsion, not to be lightly indulged in. Wb^ 
tliut gassed with the eye of specuktivo philosophy uptm the Jttarwd^ 
loiis of astronomy, with its galaxies of itma)netab)e stats «sl4 

films, ahd seen that the central orb, with his attendant pknets 
ont system, is scarcely disternlblo amid the vast and countless globes 
which at inconceivable velocitieK m«h through the infinite void which 
men call Bpace — who thus gating Ints not, wo say, felt his heart die 
within iiim at the reflet'tion of his own apparent insigiiificance, and 
that of the spot, on which he rides amidst the winged and stupendoue 
nniversie, which the sticnce of the heavens unfolds? — and as the mind 
Aggers beneath an ovenvholming fiense of infinite magnificence and 
power, how readily does the mournful thought well up from the 
troubled soul—- * What is man, 0 Lord, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou viaitest him?^ Take comfort, child of 
earth! He who willed and rules those myriads of glorious worlds which 
speed in their ceaseless and awfiil course through the illimitable void, has 
also Willed that to you tliey shall only present an aspect of divine calm, 
and peace, and brightness. For you the rushing of those mighty orbs 
is arrested and Sirius, Arctnrus» and Aldebaran are commanded to look 
down with a tremulous and tender light, mantling this caith of oius with 
the mild, silver glory in which young lovers stray and read each other’s 
eyes; and the contemplative man finds hope and solace, and a Inelier 
appreciation of the infinite love which thus condescends to soften and 
conform awful and unspeakable splendours of His universe to the 
weakness of humanity ! 

But our space warns us to proceed to other topics. Lord Brougliam has 
published bnef memoirs of the difltmguished statesmen and men of science 
and letters who flourished during tho leiicu of (George 111. They are 
remarkable for freedom and vigour of st^le; and the critical opinions 
anunciated are generally just and pertinent One flagrant exception occuis 
relative to the poetic merits of M, de Voltaire. ‘ The tragedies of Voltaire/ 
says hifl lordship, *are the works of an extraordinary genius/ Ulus may 
be admitted, for unquestionably Voltaire vas a person of extraordinary 
genius; but that genius was not, as unquestionably, dramatu genius With 
this opinion Lord Brougham in another scnlcnte agrees; for \'oltairc’s 
tragedies, ho says, aic deficient in real pathos and real passion, whether of 
tenderness, terror, or horror. StDl, according to bU lordship, no one but ‘ a 
great poet’ could ha\e produced them. Voltaire was about as much a 
great po(»t as Lord Brougliam himself. Iho value of his lordship’s opinion 
as to this point is easily settled by quoting tho lines which he pionounces 
to be fine poetry. ‘Few things in poetry/ he says, *are finer — (he is 
speaking of Voltaire’s play of ^ 55aire ’)— than Lusignan’s simple ansner to 
Chatillon^ who tells him that he was impotent to save his children ; 

Chutilhn, Mon bras charg<r de fars lie les pilt pas s^courir. 

Lu*dyn(m^ Hdlas^ ct j*dfcoiS pfere, et jc ne pda inourir.* 

The reader has only to compare tlus lackadaisical lament with the last scene 
in ^ Lear ’ to estimate h accurately as an exprcfcsion of the volcanic grief of 
parental bereavement. Lord Broygbam also stands intrepidly up, as others 
done before him, fbr the extrimie force and poetic beiiuty of the lines 
28 
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ot Orosmane: — vons ^leurczl’ and ^ JWre vous 

^rhis alone would be quite fiuflfeient proof, were tbe Aot doubtful, 
Franoia Jefilfey, not Henry Brougham, was tbe poetical critic of tbe 
‘Edinburgh Iteview,’ Lord Brougham, in giving vent ia his place la 
parliament to the dislike he entertained for the Provisional Croveimment of 
France, took occasion to call M. Lamartine ‘ a middling poet and worse 
historian.’ M. l^martiiie may console himself ; the critic who pronounces 
that unrivalled master of persiflage, M. de Voltaire, ‘a groat poet,* was 
scarcely likely to appreciate the tenderness and beauty of the * Meditations 
IWtiques.’ Lord Brougham has also given the world a translation of the 
oration of Demosthenes upon the Crown, wliich had the honour of being 
most viciously attacked in the * Tithes’ — by, according to the gossip of 
jounialism, Mr Tyas. 

Ketnrniiig from this digression to the thoniy field of politics, we find 
his lordship actively engaged as a volunteer skirmisher, npw acting on 
one side and now on the other; at one moment assaulting the Conservative 
laiiks, and the next carrying confusion into the camp and counsels of his 
old fnonds the Whigs. His enemies stigmatised this eondu(*t by tbek 
favouiito icrm eccentricity. The time, it would appear, had not comb 
when a pahlii man could be imagined to e^ist indepeudenlly of paity. It 
was not possible to conceive that Lord Broughayi could be actuated by 
<‘onscicntious motives ; and accordingly, when ad\ ocating this ahd 

Attacking that, he was said to bo attaching himself nltemaieiy to tbg 
<7/V/ws' by vshkh the measures were originated! But there is one pasmo^gO 
in tics changeful and desultory warfare, the necessity for which all 
who lospect and admire him lor the spirit and power with which he 
has at various times combated^ lor right and justice could not but look 
upon with sorrow and regret. We have before alluded to the angry 
outbreak between bis lordslilji and the Karl of Durham, which the auddon 
di8mi•^^tl of Lord Melbourne’s ministry, and the subsequent departure 
of the earl for i^t Tetcidiurg, pi evented from being renewed in the 
JIoll^c ot Peers. The rebellion of Lower Canadii at the close of 1H37, 
put d<nrn by Sir John Colbome, necessitated in the opinion of the 
miiii‘^ti*} a temporary suspension of the constitution of that iirovince : it was 
at the vame time thought expedient that I^rd Durham —whose characti&r 
ioi finuncss and lilwality would, it was rightly conjoctured, be felt as a 
guarantee that no pennancntly dcsjiotic measures were in contemplatioU"*' 
should go to C’aiiada, invested as lier Majesty’s lord high commissioner, 
with lai ^c discretionary power«t. The noble carl vxry reluctantly con* 
sented to undertake a mission, the difiicultics and embarrassments of wlii(»h 
lie clearly foresaw. ‘J feel,’ he said, ‘that I can accomplish the task 
as^^igned me only by the cordial, energetic support — a support which I 
am sure I shall obtain — of my noble fiiends the members of Her 
Majesty’s government — by the co- operation of the imperial parliament; 
and, permit me to say, by the generous forbearance of the noble lords 
opposite, to wliom J Lave always been politically o])posed ’ On arriving 
at his destination, Lord Durham found Upper Canuda also in an alarming 
condition, chiefly brought about by the valorous eccentricities of it« 
gcneinor, Sir Francis Head— the author of other bubbles besides those 
from the Bruimcns of Nassau, Tranquillity was soon restored. iJbrd 
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Buxhm indtioed tbe coi^nawider of Qttfeeu^a fosJcos isi tike Upper 
Vxoykm to forego aH t^oogbis of banging the roMb he had captured, 
and to proclaim a general awmobty. 'She'^ef difficnlty Btft remained — 
aa to iivae to be done itith the rin^ea^era of the revolt, oonfined in 
Montreal priaoto. 'To try them, unleaa the juries were oorrtiptly packed, 
veas bimply to aflSard them tlie triumph of acquittal. Lord Durham 
tlioiigbt it better to avail Tiimaelf of a petition sent him by the prisoners 
themselves, ijleading guilty, and placing themselves at his lordship’s 
discretion^ in order, as they said, to avoi^th^ risk and agitation of a trial 
in the stUl leverish and unsettled state of the oduntary. On the anniversary 
of Her Majesty’s (oronation, an ordinance speared prodaiming a general 
aimicst}^ to all political oftenders, with the exeepthm of the eight prisoners 
that had pleaded guilty, who wore to be transported to Bermuda: others 
who Iiad fled, would be liable, the document iStatod, to the punishment 
of death if tliey retmened. As soim as this technically illegal but just 
and merciful ordinance reached England, great was the outcry amongst 
the lawyers, Lord Brougham led tiie attack, and displayed a virulonce 
which Ihf Duke of Wcllkgton felt it necessary to reprove. Tlie noble 
and learned lord’s biU, declaratory of the illegality of the ordinance, was 
earned by a considerable majority; and the cabh^t, although certain of 
adequate support in the Commons, eacrifleed the lord high < omraissioner 
to the resentments of his political and personal enemies. Loini Diuhani 
thus releiitlesbly absailed, and shamefully abandoned, returned at oii<‘C to 
En^Und . his health gava way beneath the slights and insults to winch ho 
had been exposed, and living only long enough to instruct his succcbsor, 
Mr Voulott Thompson (Lord Hydcnham), in the plans he Imd conceued 
for the better government of the Canadas, he expired at Cowes, jii the Isle 
of Wight, on the 28tli of July 1840 No thinking person will ashuinc that 
Lord Brougham acted in this matter from any other motive tljan that oi 
a strong sense of public duty; and imperious indeed must that sense of 
duty have l>een, to compel him to appear to tliose who t ould not appret iatc, 
or id not believe in the paiufulness of the sacTifite, in the liglit oi a man 
seeking to gratify private malice under the mask of public patriot ifc-m 
The opinions of Lord Brougham relative to thi operation of the corn 
laws, anil the causc'^ of the agricultural distress which since lhl5 has 
periodically visited this country, were not at one time, as we lia\ e seen, 
very enlightened ones. Much to his credit be speedily, out of oflicc, 
became wiser upon the subject, and he addressed the llonsi of Lords 
Bfiveral times very eloquently in iurtherance of the repeal of the c orn duties. 
The motions with which he concluded his speeches were all of < oiirso 
negatived w ithout a division. The question m the meantime liad fallen 
into llie hands ol the more practical and energetic of the two Houses ; the 
pressure from without daily inn eased in powet and intensity, the wisest 
state snian of his time yielded to it; and the measure of 184C was tho 
result It seemed strange that Lord Brougham, who had so strenuously 
insisted upon the necessity of reaciiiding the obnoxious duties, bhould lisc 
in his jilace— now that so desirable a repeal, according to his own sJiewing, 
was about to be carried-^-^rd vcliemently abuse the Anti-Corn Law JiCague; 
declare that it was unoonstStutional— aU but unlawful ; and that he never 
had yielded, and never would yield to ‘any prebbure from without.’ 

SO 
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of what iJte conceived to he tmconstitutionai ijeeaaae) einoe it hsA dumped 
amwer a good purpose. eurpi-iee of Hie ^rl of IMitor im of couw^ * 
extreme ^ aad Lord BrougbamV reply, when reminded ot the meiuae by whSet > ^ 
Catholic emancipation and* the dteform Bill had t^een carried, must }mm 
greatly increased liis astonklMpent. Those moasureft, CWtholic omancipatiim ^ 
ebpccully, had been passed by the pure for6e of eh^ntoce and reason^ 

)jy any prcsbure from without, Which 'was altogether a despicable and 
unUi*an thing- Lord Brougham, however, both epoUo and voted for iW ' 
repeal of the corn^duties. Two years afterwards he spoke andTjOted ' 

the change in the navigation kws, for what reason consistent wiHi hk" 
previous appro sal of the change in the commercial policy of the country 
w c do not profebb to Comprelicnd- 

Let ub pass lightly over the remaiaing pages of the public life of thk 
unquebtionaiily highly-gifted and extraordinary man— especially We wlH 
not dwell upon liis spee^^hos and writings on late French il^wolutioii, 
and the bupei lathe Virtue and grandeur of Louis-PhUippe's government- 
'J'ho parlia mental y &( don Of 1850 was albo anything but a eatisfislctory one 
to the noble lord’h cidmirers. Passing by Ids lordship’s strangely’^diverse 
speeches and motions relative lo the Great JBxhilnlion, what shall we say 
to hib ])abbiuiule clcpiecatimi ol any iuterfca'ence witli the discipline Of the 
imi\cr*itios of Oxfoid and Cambridge? ‘ I hope,’ said he, Hhat no Gcis 
inanic piocecdings, and no German discipline will be introduced into oiir 
ancient and hitherto ilouiishing univerbities.’ 'Jlus was clearly ainj^ M 
tin* extension, tluough I*ruu*o Albert's influence, of the ourriculum of th« 
uni\cioity ol Canibiiclgo to the inclusion of modem lauguagcb and uwaul 
.-.i hue es The report that the place at the Board of Green Cloth, vacant 
b> tin dtath of tea Thomas Marrable, was not to bo filled up, greatly 
c\cited lib ire, In* beheld in it tliio commencement of a diaboUcal ooutt- 
l>lan foi low fling tJjc aribtocrai*), by depriving them of the snug salaries 
< on^itulioihilly pertaining to boards of green doth. * If any persoii,^ 

( \( l.mm d L(»rd Bjoiigham--* if any peison should have said-^s was said 
t(> hi*^ lali lament fd b’o)al ITighufbs tho Duke of Cambudge, by whom ifc 
was ifccivt d witli the rcpiobatiou which the phantasy, the lorcigu phantasy 
d(\sfi\ed that the tune liad come for lowering the lingbfih aristocracy; 
it any one diould luve lud the folly, the presumption so to speak, who- 
(\ti the) unght b(, muM know now that parliament ib resolved mi to 
lower tlu Knglish aristocracy. And the ICnglish aristocracy would be 
lowcu d if ‘■uoh thingb were allowed lo pass as he knew were now passing 
- namely, liiat a lady of the highest rank, connected with the limiilies of 
tliikf s and I larquibGB by the neai’Cbt tics, wab reduced to tho humihating 
in cn-^ity of advertising for necessary buiiport.’ 

Ilis lordship w^as albo grievously amazed at the audacity of a committee 
of the TlouiC of Commons who dared to recommend the House to make 
Lugo reductions in the salaries of ambassadors and of various judicial 
ofli( cr&— especially of Masters in Chancery. Lord Brougham said the 
Mfiuty oinolumcnlb of those learned persons were meddled with by 
thoiouglily ignorant men, ‘in order that the tnin of our liome-berVicu 
bhould keep pare with that of our foreign afllurs.’ ‘Friend Blight’ 
retoitcd in the Commons, that the ex -Chancellor had written to tito 
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tempering for o:K;ftiiunatio») in ordc^r 

0 Ibn of thoir (ieltWrations, waii that the com* 

defined the ftttfom*, oa the grouna tJmt it was 
“ffiWj hia lordlhip could offer tuiy suggestion or oommunicatc 
of the eUglit(5St value.* Lord Brougham has been^always 
^for the dignity and prO*emiiience of law courts and 
:mit H »ite of the general experience of this as well as other 
liberties of the subject are safer under the segis of legal 
of parliaments. This notion^ or prejudice it was which 
ilbd his conduct on the ‘ privilege’ queWon—a notion or prejudice 
t opt of Westinhifiter Hall is not happily veiy widely entertained. 

?d j^oughain was married in 1819 to the widow of John Spalding, 
and the niece of the Lords A.uckland and llenley. Two children, 
hters, have bi^cn boni to hirrf: the first, Eleanor Sarah, died in 
the second Eleanor Louisa, died on the JOth of November 1839. 
lordship’s mother died on the last da^ of the feame year, the dlst of 
‘ 1130. 

Wpi exc<qit daring the sitting of ]jarl lament, resides chiefly «t 
f in south of France, where he has built a chateau, embedded ni 
^^-groves, and kd to by a long avenue of fruit-trees. II is re|idence 
hd eiSpeuditure ha\o, according to Mr Baillio I’odiiane, greatly benefited 
neighbourhood, where he is much liked and respected This ilioice 
^i^e^fiiienoe abroad, this ‘ foreign jjlmntasy,’ to quote liis lordship’s words, 
there cm be no doubi, inci*eased the disftuour with which he has been 
of late years regarded. This di!bfa%our is said to have been {wmfully 
j attUnufissted by the want of public sympathy on ii loccnl occssion wluti 
Brougham anuouneed that the state of hi liealth icndcred it jirobabU* 
blia was thon in his place in the House ot IjokIs for the last liino But 
Hrougham ootdd not expect to fill the mmd of tin* nation lor so long 
to the exclusion of every other subject. Men’s tliouirhts A\cre at 
coneeutrated on other topics, and there was nolliing pivuiK il m 
■ 0^tkt enough in the misgivings of an invalid to recall them, bmli was 
M&t the cane when it w'as reported some years beiore that lie was (h(fd 
was political enmity disarmed ; then were oven cliques torgott^ n , 
tlm Man judged of apart from the tuimoil of polemics that lud 
Joug hissed around him; and then did the press and tlm people ch* hue 
cm voxt*e that a noble and mighty spu it had dejnrtcd tiom unong ns. 
is wow said that IiOi*d Brougham’s health ie improving, 'ind wi‘ 
lairfy indulge a hope, that a long, calm e\u ing may yet lem lin to 
. ^ iSifeieh) if wanting the fervid brilluno^ of his day of Me, may glow 
? equable and genial light, and be rendered subsawicut to the 

^dms of a wise and pure ambition 


END pJT rOL. Xh 








